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CHAPTER I. 
MR. SHEDD INTERRUPTS. 


die, Felix Train discovered, 

Was not quite so easy as it 

had seemed in anticipation. 

For the fourth time he 

clutched the handle of the pistol he had 

bought that afternoon, pressed the cold 

muzzle against his temple, closed his 

eyes and clenched his teeth—and for 

the fourth time something restrained 
him from pressing the trigger. 

Train could not understand. His de- 
cision to kill himself had been reached 
soberly and after solemn deliberation. 
It had seemed such a simple thing, 
merely a slight pull at the trigger, and 
then nothingness. There would be no 


painful lingering, no agonizing sus- 


pense, no death struggle, but only a 
swift leap into. oblivion. To die like 
that should be as easy as going to sleep, 
he had thought; in fact, it ought to 
prove much easier, for of late Felix 
Train had slept far from well. 

He was surprised to notice that his 
hand shook and that perspiration was 
standing out on his forehead. A glance 
into the cheval glass at the opposite 
side of his little den told him his face 
was haggard and bore a grayish pallor. 
His appearance was that of a man in 
mortal fear, which was all the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that he 
was conscious of no fear whatever. 
He was merely under the spell of some 
subtle and mysterious influence that 
seemed to hold his index finger in check 
whenever he curled it about the trigger. 















Neither did he feel any regret at part- 
‘ing from life, for he was fully con- 
vinced that life was a sorry mess and 
no longer worth living. And not only 
that, but, in view of sundry circum- 
stances, death should prove a distinct 
relief, an easy avenue of escape from 
things that were too dismal and un- 
pleasant to contemplate. Then what 
could it be, this weird and unaccount- 
able force that stayed his hand when- 
ever he raised the weapon? 

Nothing but a foolish instinct of self- 
preservation, he told himself, or some 
ingrained scruple against taking one’s 
ewn life. Well, he was a man of the 
world, and he would overcome such 
silly superstitions. He glanced at the 
little ivory clock on the shelf above the 
imitation fireplace. In a few minutes 
it would strike nine. On the sixth 
stroke he would place the muzzle once 
more against his temple, and on the 
ninth and last he would shoot without 
wavering or hesitation. 

The decision left him in a mood of 
calm determination. He felt that the 
idea of having the clock signal him to 
his death was a happy inspiration, for 
it seemed to him that somehow it would 
be easier to go that way. He lighted 
a cigarette, stoically reflecting that it 
would be his last. 

Suddenly the doorbell rang. 

Train started, then scowled, and 
finally remembered that the janitor of 
the apartment building had said some- 
thing about coming up to fix a leaking 
radiator. A glance at the clock told 
him that it still lacked five minutes of 
nine. Another ring brought him to his 
feet. He covered the revolver with a 
newspaper, deciding to tell the man to 
go away and return in the morning. 
Then he stepped to the door and 
opened it. 

“Sorry,” he began curtly, 
will have to a 

He stopped with a gasp. The man 
who stepped through the doorway was 


eet 


but you 
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not the greasy and sour-faced janitor, 
but Mortimer Shedd, a member of one 
of Train’s clubs. He was a tall man, 
with a suggestion of physical and men- 
tal strength in his bearing, and even 
the slightest details of his attire signi- 
fied a gentleman of culture and refine- 
ment. 

“Hope I am not intruding,” he mur- 
mured suavely. 

“Not at all.” Train’s laugh had an 
ironic ring. “I was expecting the jani- 
tor, and you took me by surprise. 
Have a chair and a cigar.” 

Shedd accepted. He had a silken 
smile and a devout look in his eyes 
that seemed at variance with his ruddy 
complexion, thick, sensuous lips, and 
the fashionable cut of his clothes. 

“T asked the girl at the switchboard 
to announce me,” he declared apolo- 
getically, “but she said you did not an 
swer. I took a chance and came up.” 

“She must have plugged the wrong 
number,” said Train, neglecting to state 
that he had muffled his telephone. 
“Glad to see you.” 

The visitor let his glance flit leisurely 
about the room. He frowned disap 
provingly at sight of a group of scan- 
tily attired figurantes on the wall, then 
fixed on Train a keenly searching gaze 
which caused the latter to wish that he 
had concealed the pistol more care- 
fully. 

“So, you were expecting the jani- 
tor?” he asked, smiling queerly. 

Train nodded and said something 
about a leaky radiator. 

Shedd ashed his cigar with deliberate 
care. He had a happy and mysterious 
knack of making every gesture and 
every word contribute to his reputation 
of being a perfect gentleman. “Your 
janitor must be a formidable charac- 
ter,’ he observed whimsically. ‘Tell 


me, do you always receive him in fear 
and trembling?” 
Train stared, then sent another un- 
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easy glance in the direction of the 
pistol. 

“You looked as if you were to be 
shot at sunrise,’ explained the other. 
“Nothing wrong, I hope?” 

Train forced a laugh. “Not a thing 
in the world.” 

“Glad to hear it.’ Shedd got up 
from his chair, sauntered around the 
den a couple of times, gave the pictures 
on the wall another rebuking glance, 
then stopped in front of the table, and, 
te Train’s consternation, snatched away 
the newspaper that covered the pistol. 

“Ah! murmured Shedd, critically 
examining the weapon. “I almost sus- 
pected something like this. First you 
look as though you had seen a ghost, 
and then you display an altogether too 
great interest in the newspaper lying 
before you, despite the fact that it is 
nearly twelve hours old. I wonder,” he 
added musingly as he fingered the pis- 
tol, “whether you would have gone 
through with it if I hadn’t interrupted.” 

As he spoke, the clock on the mantel 
began to strike. Train counted the 
velvety notes, feeling as though they 
vere mocking him. On the ninth 
stroke he uttered a hoarse, unnatural 
laugh. 

“IT think I would,” he declared. “In 
fact, I am sure of it. Don’t give me 
any of your old moralizing, Shedd. 
When death is a million times more 
preferable than life, why shouldn’t a 
man die?” 

Shedd gave him a mildly reprimand- 
ing glance. “You are talking like a 
heathen, old man. Were about to 
throw your young life away, eh? 
What is the trouble? Is it the fair 
Judith Renyard?” 

Train made a contemptuous grimace. 
“Oh, no! Ralph Barr is welcome to 
that lady’s affections. He thinks he 
won her from me, but the truth is that 
I had already made up my mind to get 
rid of her. One tires very quickly of 


fickle girls. like her, you know.” 
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“Ralph Barr is a very hot-headed 
person,” observed Shedd, gently. “He 
would shoot you if he heard you make 
deprecating remarks about his fiancée.” 

“Then he would save me the trouble 
of killing myself. It wouldn’t be the 
first time he has accommodated me in 
one way or another. We were class- 
mates at college, and Barr thinks a lot 
of such affiliations even when he hasn’t 
much use for the individual. He is a 
good sort in his way.” 

“Yet you hate him,” observed Shedd 
shrewdly. 

“T do, as a matter of fact, though I 
can’t tell you why. However, I never 
permit my personal likes or dislikes to 
interfere with practical things.” 

Shedd, still toying with the pistol, 
was silent for a few moments. “If 
Judith Renyard is not the cause of your 
tribulations, who or what is?” 

Train laughed bitterly. ‘Money, the 
root of all evil. Or perhaps I should 
say the lack of it. Anyhow, unless I 
can raise fifty thousand inside.a weel:, 
I will be worse off than if I were dead.” 

Shedd regarded him keenly. “Is it 
as bad as that?” 

“Every bit of it. In fact, I can’t tell 
you how bad it is. If you hadn’t come 
in I would now be a dead man.” 

Putting the pistol in his pocket, 
Shedd sat down. “I wish I could as- 
sist you, Train,” he declared sympa- 
thetically, “but as a matter of fact I 
am temporarily embarrassed for funds 
myself. Don’t laugh; I am serious. 
Oh, yes, I know people think I am as 
wealthy as a Croesus, but they are mis- 
taken. In fact, I came here this eve- 
ning intending to ask you for a tempo- 
rary accommodation. I see now that that 
is out of the question.” He stroked his 
jaw reflectively. “Have you tried all 
your friends ?” 

“T have bled them dry, all but Ralph 
Barr, and he refuses to come through 
with any more. I don’t blame him, for 
I have worked the classmate stunt to 
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the limit. Anyhow, it’s kind of awk- 
ward to borrow money from the man 
who is your successor in love.” 

“Rather,” admitted Shedd dryly. 
“Barr is very wealthy, I understand ?” 

“Vulgarly wealthy. Why he insists 
on working is more than I can under- 
stand. What is money for except to 
make life endurable?” 

“There you speak the language of a 
heathen again.” Shedd frowned disap- 
provingly. ‘Money, like life itself, car- 
ties responsibilities with it. I hope, 
Train, by this time you have quite got- 
ten over that insane suicidal impulse 
of yours.” 

“Why? The _ situation hasn’t 
changed. I am still in the same fix I 
was before you interrupted me.” 

A grieved expression came over 
Shedd’s face. He gazed severely at the 
other man. “Your life is a sacred 
trust,” he solemnly pointed out. “It is 
not yours to do with as you choose. 
It was given you r 

“Rot!” interrupted 
sneer. 

“It was given you by Providence,” 
continued Shedd calmly, “and it is your 
duty to put it to a useful purpose. 
There is no excuse whatever for the 
act you were about to commit.” 

Train sneered again. “You are a 
bore when you moralize, Shedd. Be- 
sides, I have a firmly grounded sus- 
picion that you are a charlatan and a 
hypocrite.” 

“You are wrong,” declared Shedd 
without losing his temper. “I feel it 
my duty to show you the error of your 
ways. From a legal as well as from 
a moral point of view, the man who 
commits suicide is guilty of a great 





Train with a 


wrong.” 
“Piffle!” exclaimed Train disgust- 
edly. “If you want to reform people 


why don’t you go out and hire an audi- 
torium? Your smug platitudes are en- 
tirely wasted on me.” 

“So I perceive,” said Shedd with a 


sigh. “You are an irredeemable sin- 
ner, Train. But let me make my mean- 
ing clear. Suicide, in addition to being 
a moral and legal wrong, is also——” 

He paused, and in the same instant 
a curious change came over him. His 
pious expression dropped from him 
like a mask, revealing a crafty grin on 
his lips and a shrewd twinkle in his 
narrow-lidded eyes. Train stared at 
him as if unable to comprehend the 
sudden transformation. 

“Tt is also,” continued Shedd, finish- 
ing where he had left off, “downright 
foolishness. Listen.” 

Train listened. 


CHAPTER II. 
BARR’S THREAT. 


O* a raw and blustery evening some 

time later a liveried butler went 
to the door of the Barr mansion on 
upper Fifth Avenue, opened it enough 
to permit him to get a glimpse of the 
caller, then stood aside and executed 
a profound bow. 

Long training had made him a man 
of keen discernment, and he saw at a 
glance that on this particular evening 
his employer’s fiancée was not quite 
herself. She held her slender figure as 
regally erect as ever, her bearing was 
marked by that delicate touch of 
hauteur which in Henry’s estimation 
characterized a person born to the pur- 
ple, and her attire was as trig and chic 
as the most discriminating eye could 
demand. Her face, or as much of it 
as was visible between the brim of her 
hat and the racoon scarf nestling 
around her neck, showed not the faint- 
est sign of uneasiness. Yet Henry was 
not to be fooled. He knew something 
was wrong. 

“Mr. Barr is engaged at the moment, 
Miss Renyard,” he murmured apolo- 
getically as he bowed her into the 
drawing-room. “He has a caller.” 

“A caller, Henry?’ Judith Renyard 





















raised her eyebrows ever so slightly, 
and she spoke with a tremor so faint 
that a less acute observer than Henry 
would not have noticed it. 

“Mr. Felix Train is here,” explained 
the servant. “He and Mr. Barr have 
been in the library for fully an hour. 
Shall I announce you, Miss Renyard ?” 

“No, don’t disturb them.” She drew 
a fluttering breath, confirming Henry’s 
suspicion that everything was not just 
right, and sent a quavering glance in 
the direction of the library. The serv- 
ant detected a strange gleam in her 
usually placid eyes, and something told 
him it was fear. She had started as 
he mentioned Train’s name, and now 
the lovely oval of her face showed un- 
mistakable signs of apprehension. 
Henry was puzzled, also vaguely trou- 
bled, for it was not at all like Judith 
Renyard to parade her emotions pub- 
licly. 

Even as the thought occurred to him 
the girl mastered her agitation. “I 
knew Mr. Train expected to call here 
this evening,” she remarked lightly, 
“but the matter had slipped my mind. 
I shall wait here, Henry.” 

The servant, sensing dismissal, with- 
drew. 

Once more, now that she was alone 
in the large and rather somberly fur- 
nished room, something seemed to dis- 
turb Judith Renyard’s composure. The 
sea-green irises of her eyes mirrored 
trepidation. Her fingers toyed nerv- 
ously with the loops of the silver- 
framed bag she carried, and the daintily 
rounded chin was thrust out in a man- 
ner suggesting a premonition of dan- 
ger. 

The glance from her close-lidded 
eyes slowly swept the room. 

Evidently the drawing-room had 


been furnished by some one whose 
tastes ran to the antique in furniture 
and to the solid and circumspect in 
decorations, for heavy tones and classic 
lines were in evidence everywhere. 
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She often had wondered how Ralph 
Barr, who had inherited the house from 
his father, endured the gloom that per- 
vaded it, and she could not understand 
why he did not put an army of decora- 
tors to work remodeling the interior. 
Neither could she comprehend why a 
man possessing as handsome a fortune 
as Ralph’s should insist on pursuing a 
career, and especially such a prosaic 
and unromantic one as that of a Wall 
Street operator. She had decided to 
speak her mind on the subject as soon 
as the honeymoon was over. 

But at the present moment her mind 
was occupied by far more tempestuous 
things than careers and interior decora- 
tions. The punctilious Henry, who 
often had told the cook that Miss Ren- 
yard was a thoroughbred little aristo- 
crat and a perfect lady in every respect, 
would have gasped in amazement if he 
could have seen her as she tiptoed 
across the floor and approached the 
library door. For Judith, paragon of 
refinement and elegance, actually was 
stooping to eavesdropping. 

Her misbehavior availed her nothing, 
however, for no sound penetrated the 
heavy walnut door. She stood erect, 
and for several moments she seemed 
unable to determine whether the silence 
was an omen of good or evil. Her 
lips tightened as her gloved hand 
rapped sharply on the door. A silver- 
toned clock somewhere in the rear 
struck nine. She counted the strokes, 
then rapped again. No response came. 

The continued silence seemed to im- 
press her as ominous. She tried the 
knob, but evidently the door was bolted 
on the inside. As if it were stifling 
her, she unclasped the scarf about her 
neck, then continued the rapping until 
her knuckles smarted. 

“Ralph!” she called, trying in vain to 
steady her voice. “Ralph!” 

She fancied there were sounds of 
hurried movements within, but she 
could not trust her senses. A _ spas- 
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modic twitching at the corners of her 
lips testified to a growing despair. In- 
stinctively her eyes turned in the direc- 
tion in which Henry had departed, and 
for a moment she seemed tempted to 
summon him. Then, with an abrupt- 
ness that startled her, the door opened. 

“Why, judith!” 

The voice was thick and shaky. A 
pair of blue-gray eyes stared into the 
girl’s. The speaker was a tall, fashion- 
ably groomed, finely proportioned man 
with strong, dark features, but his gaze 
wavered as it met the inquiring look in 
Judith’s eyes. 

“You surprised me,” he admitted 
confusedly. “Didn’t expect you, you 
know. Haven’t been waiting long, I 
hope? Why didn’t Henry tell me you 
were here? Why, what’s—what’s the 
matter, dear?” 

She sank limply into the chair he 
placed for her in the library, scarcely 
listening to the stream of questions or 
noticing the man’s flustered appearance. 
Her glance traveled slowly about the 
room; she noticed its meticulous order- 
liness, and the sight seemed to revive 
her courage and to inspire her with a 
sense of profound relief. 

“IT know this is an outrageously un- 
ceremonious call,” she confessed, “but | 
just had to come. Mother would be 
distracted if she knew I was here un- 
chaperoned at an hour like this. I 
didn’t tell her, but just slipped out of 
the house, called a taxicab——” She 
checked herself, sat erect in the chair, 
and stared blankly at the man, as if 
just now ‘sensing something wrong. 
“But, Ralph, where is Mr. Train?” she 
asked. 

“Train?” Ralph Barr jerked out the 
word sharply, dropping the cigarette he 
had been in the act of lighting, then 
tried to hide his confusion by stooping 
to recover it. “Train? I—I don’t 
know, dear. How should I know?” 

She regarded him narrowly and with 


a look of suspicion in her eyes. She 
had not noticed until now that his 
glossy black hair was rumpled and that 
his face was unnaturally pale. 

“Let us have no quibbling, Ralph,” 
she said tensely. “I know that Mr. 
Train was calling here this evening. 
Where is he?” 

3arr’s fingers shook as he lighted a 
fresh cigarette; then his eyes widened 
as if he were just recalling something. 
“Oh, yes. Train did drop in, but he 
remained only a few minutes. I had 
completely forgotten that he called.” 

Judith sent him a quizzical glance. 
“Judging from your appearance, it must 
have been quite a stormy interview.” 

Barr laughed—a _ hoarse, forced 


laugh. “Train always gets on my 
nerves. Somehow I never could tol- 


erate the fellow, not even when we were 
classmates at college. Yes, we did have 
a little rumpus, but it didn’t amount to 
anything, and I don’t think he will 
bother me again.” He gave another 
thick, unnatural laugh, then leaned over 
and made as if to kiss the girl’s fore- 
head. 

She drew her head back. “It is all 
very strange,” she observed coldly. 
“You kept me waiting at the door for 
fully ten minutes, although you must 
have heard me knocking. When you 
finally consented to admit me you 
looked as if you had seen a ghost. 
Then you flatly denied Mr. Train had 
been here, and you did not admit the 
fact until you saw that I knew. Now 
you tell me he is gone, but only a little 
while ago Henry told me he was still 
here, and I was watching the door all 
the time. I don’t understand.” 

Barr quailed before her searching 
gaze. He strove desperately for self- 
possession. “Nothing mysterious about 
that,” he said at last. “I didn’t ring 
for Henry but showed Train ‘out my- 
self. That explains why Henry didn’t 
know he had left. But tell me,” with 
evident determination to change the 


















circumstance 
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subject, “what happy 
brings you to me this evening 

“Happy circumstance!” she echoed 
derisively. “You may call it that if 
you like. Certain rumors have been 
reaching me of late. I understand that 
some little time ago Mr. Train made a 
number of slurring remarks concerning 
my character. Evidently he is still 
piqued because two years ago I de- 
clined his offer of marriage.” 

“The cad!” muttered Barr. 

“His slanders and insinuations did 
not hurt me in the least,’ continued 
Judith proudly. “I was neither worried 
nor offended until friends told me that 
you had threatened to shoot Train on 
sight. What an impulsive and _ hot- 
headed man you are, Ralph! I under- 
stand you even went so far as to pur- 
chase a pistol, and that you told several 
of your friends that Train would pay 
for those insults with his life.” 

Barr nodded grimly. 

“That did worry me. I knew it 
would be just like you to carry out such 
an absurd threat regardless of conse- 
quences. You never stopped to con- 
sider the horrid scandal that would 
have resulted from such an act—did 
you, Ralph?” 

“Scandal!” exclaimed the man bit- 
terly. “Scandal! Was that all that 
worried you?” 

“Wasn't it enough? The papers 
would have been full of nasty rumors 
for weeks, and there would have been 
no end to the gossip. It would have 
been dreadfully humiliating, and our 
position in society would have been 
ruined permanently, to say nothing of 
the possibility that you and 1 would 
have had to break our engagement. 
Don’t you see, Ralph?” 

Barr gave a despairing laugh. He 
gazed searchingly at the girl. Her face 
was beautiful, but its loveliness was 
marred by the lack of some subtle 
quality that baffled analysis. He had 
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noticed it before, and wondered 
whether the missing quality was soul. 

“Yes, I suppose it would have been 
a nasty mess,” he admitted with a 
shrug. 

“T confess that for days I was dread- 
fully upset. Then I learned that Train 
had acted on the advice of friends and 
gone into hiding. That reassured me, 
for I knew that if he avoided you long 
enough you would come to your senses 
and realize the folly of what you had 
threatened to do. A week passed, and 
I was beginning to hope the danger was 
over. Then, this evening, all my fears 
came back.” 

Knitting his brows Barr looked at 
her questioningly. 

“T received a letter from Mr. Train,” 
explained Judith. “It arrived about 
eight o’clock by special delivery. In it 
Mr. Train apologized for his insulting 
remarks and retracted everything he 
had said.” 

“Indeed?” exclaimed Barr in queer 
tones. “Are you sure he said that?” 

“The letter is in my bag. I shall 
show it to you directly. Of course, Mr. 
Train’s apologies meant no more to me 
than his insults, and I would have ig- 
nored the letter completely but for the 
postscript.” 

“Postscript ?” 

“In which he stated his intention to 
call on you this evening to tell you how 
sorry he was for what he had said about 
me, and to ask your forgiveness.” 

arr seemed completely taken aback 
for a moment, then a look of startled 
comprehension came into his face. “So 
that’s what Train meant! Ha, ha! 
And he put it in the form of a post- 
script, just as if it was an afterthought. 
Deucedly clever!” 

Judith appeared not to understand. 
“Naturally the letter worried me. I 
saw that if you came face to face with 
Train, your insane impulse to kill him 
might come back, and that you might 
carry out your threat before you real- 
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ized what you were doing. I felt some- 
thing must be done, but I didn’t know 
what. I could not call the police, for 
that would have meant the most shock- 
ing publicity, and I did not wish to dis- 
turb mother. So, without-a plan in 
mind, I rushed over here, hoping 
that 

Her voice faltered, and again a look 
of fear crossed the creamy pallor of 
her face. As she spoke, Barr had cast 
a stealthy glance toward the dark-green 
portiéres in the corner, which screened 
the doorway between the library and 
a smaller room in which, she had been 
told, the elder Barr had been wont to 
lie down and rest occasionally. Judith 
intercepted the glance, and, though she 
did not understand its meaning, an in- 
tuitive dread seized her. She rose from 
the chair, facing him. 

“Ralph,” she demanded quaveringly, 
“have you told me the truth?” 

Barr ran a hand across his forehead. 
For an instant he managed to meet her 
gaze, then his glance fell. “What a 
question!” he mumbled. “Haven’t I 
always been frank with you, dear?” 

She stepped forward, breathing hard, 
a look of agonizing suspicion in her 
eyes. : 

“Where is Mr. Train?” 

Again, as if prompted by an irresis- 

tible urge, he stole a glance at the por- 


” 





tiéres. A shudder passed through his 
body. Then, by sheer force of will, he 


turned his eyes until they looked 
squarely into her own. Words seemed 
to tremble for expression on his lips, 
but he held them back, as if restrained 
by something he read in her face. 

“T’ve already told you,” he declared 
doggedly. ‘Train left nearly an hour 
ago.” 

Her eyes were wide with incredulity 
and fear, but she said nothing. He 
tossed away his half-smoked cigarette 
and reached into the cabinet on the 
table for another. The motion rum- 
pled his sleeve and exposed several 


inches of white cuff. A sharp gasp 
sprang from the girl’s lips. 

“Where did that blood come from?” 
she demanded hysterically, pointing to 
a crimson stain on the cuff. 

Barr looked down, started, muttered 
something under his breath, and then 
a sinister fascination again drew his 
gaze to the green curtains. Judith 
raised her eyes from the smear on the 
cuff and followed his glance. 

‘“‘What’s behind those portiéres?” she 
asked shrilly. Then, without waiting 
for an answer, she ran swiftly across 
the floor. Her hand was already 
stretched out to part the curtains.when 
he followed and jerked her back. 

“You mustn’t!” he cried hoarsely. 
“You mustn’t go in there!” 

“Why?” 

“Because A clammy substance 
seemed to hold his tongue in check. 
He swallowed and moistened his lips. 
“Because you’d find the—the body of 
Felix Train!” 


” 





CHAPTER III. 
A BLOW IN THE DARK, 


HE next moment Barr looked as 
though he would give anything he 
possessed if he could recall the blunt 
words which seemed to have tumbled 
from his lips without his volition. He 
peered regretfully at the girl, but the 
sudden revelation did not appear to 
have shocked her in the least. Woman- 
like, now that the suspense was over 
and she knew the worst, she drew her- 
self erect and regarded him with an air 
of cool disdain. 

“So,” she said coldly, “Mr. Train 
came here to beg your forgiveness, and 
you killed him. It was a despicable 
thing to do.” 

A grayish pallor suffused Barr’s dark 
face. He opened his mouth to speak, 
then bit his lower lip, looked helplessly 
at Judith Renyard, and finally seized 
her arm and led her to the chair. 





~~ 














“Sit down,” he said almost fiercely, 
and she obeyed. “It would have been 
a despicable thing to do, under the cir- 
cumstances, but I didn’t kill him. I 
swear I didn’t.” 

A supercilious smile hovered about 
her lips. 

“You doubt my word?” he asked 
sharply. 

“Can you blame me? [ have already 
caught you in several prevarications 
this evening.” 

“IT lied to you in order to spare you 
a shock. Perhaps it was foolish, and 
maybe it would have been better to tell 
you the truth at once, but my intentions 
were the best.” He paused and looked 
keenly into her exquisite but frigid fea- 
tures. They seemed as cold and soul- 
less as marble, and he uttered a little 
groan of despair. “I wonder if you 
would believe me if I were to tell you 
exactly what happened.” 

“You might try me,” she suggested. 

Barr paced the floor, a picture of a 
strong man thoroughly shaken by a tre- 
mendous emotion. Suddenly he 
stopped directly in front of her and de- 
clared in tones that challenged contra- 
diction : 

“Train killed himself.” 

She drew a long breath, stirred a 
little in the chair, then parted her lips 
in a thin, doubting smile. 

Barr laughed ironically. “I see you 
don’t believe me. I rather suspected 
you wouldn’t, for I admit the story 
sounds wildly improbable. That’s why 
I lied to you in the first place—because 
I despaired of being able to convince 
you. Just the same, I shail tell you the 
truth, and you may believe me er not. 
I admit I acted rashly in threatening 
to shoot Train on sight. I don’t think 
I should have carried out the threat, 
even if Train hadn’t sneaked into hid- 
ing. To kill a man is a terrible thing.” 


He scanned her face for a look of 
understanding and sympathy, but found 
none. 
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“When Train walked in here to- 
night I recalled the dastardly things he 
had said about you, and I had to ex- 
ercise all my will power to refrain 
from striking him in the face. For 
several moments he said nothing, but 
just stood there grinning at me in that 
maddening, insolent way he has. I 
couldn’t imagine why he had come. In 
the past year or two he had been pre- 
suming on our acquaintanceship at col- 
lege to borrow sums of money from 
me at frequent intervals. Being easy 
and gullible in such matters, I let him 
have what he asked for—perhaps ten 
or twelve thousand in the aggregate. 

“However, after the way he had been 
slandering you I didn’t think he would 
have the impudence to ask for another 
loan, and that’s why his call puzzled 
me. There was something threatening 
in his attitude, or so I thought. I re- 
membered there happened to be quite a 
large amount of cash in the wall safe, 
and at first I could think of no other 
explanation than that Train had come 
to rob me.” 

“Didn’t he say anything about an 
apology?” asked Judith, regarding him 
keenly. 


“No, not a word.” Barr chuckled 


hoarsely. “He didn’t come here to 
apologize. The letter he sent you was 


merely part of a scheme. I am coming 
to the most interesting, as well as the 
most incredible, part of my_ story. 
Train began by coolly informing me 
that he was in desperate need of fifty 
thousand dollars and had to have the 
money within twenty-four hours. I 
laughed. There was nothing like that 
amount in my safe, and the fellow’s ef- 
frontery seemed beyond bounds. 
“Then Train went on to remind me 
that I had publicly threatened to shoot 
him on sight, and that my intention to 
make him pay with his life for the in- 
sulting things he had said about you 
were common knowledge. I failed to 
catch the drift of his remarks until he 
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pointed out that, if he should be found 
dead in my house with a bullet wound 
somewhere in his anatomy, it would be 
a foregone conclusion that I had killed 
him.” 

“Oh!” murmured the girl, but the 
faint smile of incredulity was still on 
her lips. “All this is intensely inter- 
esting. Please go on.” 

“He took pains to point out to me 
that, in such an event, I would be 
lucky if I escaped with life imprison- 
ment, and that I might be sent to the 
chair. Among the minor consequences, 
he went on, would be social ostracism, 
the ruination of my career, and the 
prospect of losing you forever. Then 
he informed me that several persons, 
including you, knew that he was calling 
on me to-night. In other words, if any- 
thing happened to Train, I would be 
caught in an inescapable web of cir- 
cumstantial evidence.” 

Judith’s glance had been wandering 
about the room. Now she fixed it for 
an instant on Barr’s face, as if trying 
to read his mind. Then, with a little 
shrug, she turned her face from him. 

Barr seemed determined to finish his 
story in spite of her evident skepticism. 
“Even then,” he went on, “I had only 
a faint idea of what Train was driving 
at. I was trying to straighten the thing 
out in my mind when suddenly Train 
darted forward and snatched a pistol 
from his hip pocket. He acted so 
quickly and took me so completely by 
surprise that I scarcely knew what was 
happening until it was done. Then, 
with one of those devilish laughs of 
his, he bluntly told me that he would 
shoot himself through the head unless 
I passed over fifty thousand dollars at 
once, 

“I saw the whole scheme in a flash. 
Train, the man I had publicly sworn 
to kill, would be found dead in my 
library, under circumstances pointing to 
me as his murderer. The idea was so 
daring and unique that at first it 


stunned me. Then I told myself that 
Train was only bluffing. No man in his 
senses, I argued, would gamble his life 
on such a slender chance. But I tried 
to be diplomatic, telling him that I did 
not have in my possession even a tenth 
of the amount he demanded. He said 
he was willing to take a chance on 
there being a large quantity of nego- 
tiable securities in my office, and he 
was right. He proposed that I get 
Henry on the house telephone and tell 
him I was not to be disturbed for the 
remainder of the evening. Then I was 
to give Train the combination to my 
office safe, after which he would gag 
and bind me and go to my office and 
help himself to the securities. 

“T laughed, for it sounded like a 
madman’s dream. Train stood on the 
other side of the table, just a foot or 
two from where you are sitting, point- 
ing the pistol against his temple. He 
looked and acted like a desperate man, 
for his eyes were somewhat wild, and 
his face was hard, pale, and determined. 
But I was still convinced that it was 
all a bluff, and I frankly told him so. 

“Tf you think I am bluffing, you 
are making the saddest mistake of your 
life,’ he told me. ‘I’m going to count 
ten. If you haven’t accepted my terms 
before I reach eleven, you will have a 
corpse on your hands.’” 

Barr shuddered, as if living over the 
scene in his mind. The girl sat erect 
in her chair, and from time to time 
a slow shaking of the head indicated 
her incredulity. 

“Train began to count,” proceeded 
3arr. “I can still see him standing 
there, sneering insolently, clipping off 
the words with the cool precision of a 
machine. I was convinced that it was 
only an idle threat. It didn’t seem pos- 
sible a man in his senses would throw 
away his life so foolishly. He counted 
seven, eight, nine, stopping for a mo- 
ment before he spoke ten. I thought 
I saw signs of wavering and indecision 











in his manner and was already con- 
gratulating myself on having called his 
bluff. Then—then a sharp, ear-split- 


ting crack brought me to my feet. At 
first I saw nothing but smoke, and 


there was a reek of burned powder in 
the air, but as the cloud began to scatter 


I saw Train lying on his back a few 
feet away. There was a read smear 


over his left temple. I could see at a 
glance that he was dead.” 

Barr drew up his shoulders in a 
spasmodic shudder and breathed hard. 
“Then, even before I had realized what 
had happened, I heard a knocking on 
the door. I think my mind gave way 
for a while. I was weak and shaken, 
and everything was an agonizing coi- 
fusion. The knocking grew louder. 
The only thing I could think of was 
the police. I imagined they were al- 
ready after me, though I might have 
known that the report, loud as it was, 
could scarcely have penetrated the thick 
valls. The sight of Train, with the 
sneer congealing on his stiffening fea- 
tures, almost drove me mad. My only 
clear thought was that I must delay 
discovery as long as possible. With 
that idea in mind I dragged the body 
over the floor, through the portiéres, 
incidentally soiling my cuff, then ran 
back and opened the door. I suppose 
there are bloodstains about on the floor, 
too.” 

As he spoke the girl glanced rapidly 
around the room, paled, and shrank 
back in her chair as she noticed a crim- 
son streak on the floor. 

“T could hardly believe my eyes when 
I saw you,” Barr went on. “The 
idea that leaped through my brain was 
that it would not do to shock you by 
telling you what had happened. You 
startled me when you began asking 
about Train, and in my confusion I 
told a string of foolish fibs. Now 
you’ve heard the truth, but I see’—and 
Barr gave a hoarse, hollow laugh— 


first 


“that you don’t believe me.” 
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Without speaking the girl reached 
out her arm and picked up an object 
lying close to her chair, at which she 
had been glancing from time to time 
while Barr told his story. It was a 
revolver, and her knowledge of fire- 
arms, gained through frequent practice 
-on her mother’s Berkshire estate, told 
her it was a thirty-eight Colt. She 
examined it with the manner of an 
expert. 

Barr started as he saw what she was 
doing. “Train must have dropped it 
when he fell,” he mumbled. “I didn’t 
think to pick it up.” 

Her fingers moved deftly; she ex- 
amined the barrel, then the cartridge 
chamber. Her face hardened a little, 
and there was a severe glint in her 
eyes as she looked up. 

“You are positive this is the revolver 
Mr. Train was pressing against his 
temple just before he fell dead?” 

“Of course,” declared Barr dully. 
“Why do you ask?” 

She placed the revolver on her lap, 
removed her gloves, and drew an en- 
gagement ring from one of her fingers. 

“T could forgive you for a good many 
things,” she declared coldly as she 
placed the little ring on the corner of 
the table, “but I can never forgive you 
for lying to me. I know Mr. Train 
didn’t kill himself.” 

3arr looked at the diamond, which 
winked up at him through the subdued 
light of the electrics, and then he 
looked at Judith. There was a question 
on his lips, but a startling interruption 
prevented him from speaking it. 

The green portiéres parted and a man 
stepped through. He was short and 
broad-shouldered, with a tendency to 
stoutness. A bristly mustache adorned 
his upper lip, and there was a crafty 
expression in his flinty face. 
cock-and-bull story you’ve 
just told!” he declared, glancing con- 
temptuously at Barr; then, with a 
patronizing grin in Judith’s direction: 


“Some 
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“T don’t blame you for not swallowin’ 
it, ma’am. It was about the rawest 
concoction I ever heard.” 

Judith sat rigid after her first glance 
at the intruder. A tightening of the 
lips and a sudden tension in the face 
were the only outward signs of the 
alarm she felt. Without turning her 
head she glanced at Barr, and as their 
eyes met he saw a look in hers that 
he had never seen there before. Feel- 
ing a rush of blood to the head, he 
strained forward eagerly. 

Just then Judith did a curious thing. 
With a motion so swift and adroit that 
the intruder did not notice it she slipped 
the revolver into her bag, in the same 
instant sending Barr a warning glance. 
He stifled a gasp, then turned to the 
broad-shouldered man. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 
“And how did you get here?” 

The other strode forward. “Healey, 
of the detective bureau,” he announced. 
“How I got here don’t matter particu- 
larly. Say, do you really expect a jury 
to believe the yarn you’ve just told the 
young lady?” 

The question, focusing the tragedy in 
a new light, staggered Barr for a mo- 
ment. He fidgeted, but another glimpse 
of the new, strange light that just now 
had dawned in the girl’s eyes seemed 
to give him courage. 

“T told the truth,” he declared em- 


phatically. 
“Yeah?” Healey snickered deris- 
ively. ‘“‘Which time? You told two 


different yarns, you know, and I heard 
‘em both. First you try to tell the 
young lady that Train had gone home; 
then, when you see that won’t work, 
you spring a whopper of a nursery tale 
on her.” 

A hot retort was on Barr’s lips, but 
he swallowed it. Seeming to notice 
nothing, but in reality taking in every 
detail of the scene, Healey sauntered 
about the room, finally stopping at the 
desk, his small, deceptively lazy eyes 


peering across the mahogany surface at 
Barr. 

“You swore you'd get Train, didn’t 
you? Well, somebody got him, all 
right, and it happened right here in 
your library. That will be just about 
snough for the jury, I guess% He 
tugged reflectively at his mustache, 
“Where was Train standing when he 
dropped ?” 

“Almost exactly 
standing now.” 

“And you were sitting face to face 
with him across the table?” 

Barr nodded. “Just as I am sitting 
now.” 

A grin creased the detective’s face. 
“Well, it looks like an open-and-shut 
case to me, but one thing’s dead sure. 
[If Train shot himself there will be 
powder marks on his face, and maybe 
the hair will be singed a bit in front. 
Let’s have a look.” 

He pointed at the portiéres, and Barr 
led the way into the smaller room ad- 
joining the library. The touch of the 
button of a shaded electric lamp stand- 
ing on a table in the rear splashed a 
soft shimmer over the little chamber. 

Judith had remained seated, but she 
rose as soon as the men had passed 
through the curtains. Her face was 
white and her figure swayed as she 
followed them. Fighting down a sick- 
ening horror, and conscious only of 
the one thought that she must know 
the result of Healey’s examination, she 
parted the porti¢res and looked through. 

She saw the detective on his knees 
beside an inert form stretched out on 
the floor. She caught a glimpse of 
a red blotch near the temple of a rigid 
and ashen face, and she wondered how 
Healey could go about his work in 
such matter-of-fact fashion. Just be- 
hind him, in a stooping attitude, stood 
Barr, and the intensity of his gaze 
showed that he was wholly engrossed 
in the examination. 

The detective’s fingers moved ex- 
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pertly over the region marked by the 
crimson stain, then they ran explor- 
ingly through the dead man’s rumpled 
hair. Finally, with a chuckle, he 
straightened his back, but remained in 
the kneeling position. 

“Not the tiniest bit of a powder 
mark,” he declared. “This settles it, 
Barr. You'll have to e 

The words ended in a snarl, and then 
things happened so swiftly that for 
hours afterward they were only a blur 
in Judith’s mind. She saw Barr jerk 
himself erect and dart backward. 
Then a loud crash and the little room 
went dark. In the next instant there 
came a thud, and the sound gave Judith 
a vision of a blunt weapon descending 
on a human skull. It was followed 
by another and similar sound, and then 
she heard nothing more. 

She was conscious that something 
was creeping toward her in the dark, 
but she stood numb with horror, clutch- 
ing at the portiéres for support, and 
unable to move a muscle. ‘Then her 
feet were jerked from under her, and 
she started to fall, but a pair of strong 
arms caught her and dragged her across 
the floor of the little room. Some one’s 
hot breath was fanning her cheeks as 
she fell. A door slammed. 

Then her mind gave under the strain 
and she felt as if her body and soul 
were slipping into a vast void. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A SCREAM. 


WHEN she came out the swoon she 

found herself surrounded by a 
darkness so thick that she could see 
nothing. She reached out her arm, but 
in either direction she encountered only 
walls, and she recalled that there was a 
small closet to one side of the little 
room. It occurred to her in a dim and 
unreasoning way that the strong arms 
that had checked her fall must have 
carried her there. 
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Then she became aware that the fin- 
gers of her left hand were tightly 
clutched around something that felt like 
a strap. It was the bag into which, 
guided by an instinct which even now 
she could not quite comprehend, she 
had dropped the revolver. Somehow 
she had managed to maintain her grip 
on it through the whole exciting episode 
and the ensuing period of uncon- 
sciousness, 

Hearing footfalls in the distance, she 
struggled to her feet and knocked 
sharply on the door. Some one was 
calling her name in quick and excited 
tones in which she scarcely recognized 
the voice of Henry, the butler. 

“This way, Henry!” she shouted. 
“In the closet!” 

The footfalls drew nearer. When 
they were only a few feet from the 
closet she heard a sound like that of 
a heavy body falling headlong to the 
floor. The light had gone out, she 
remembered, and evidently Ilenry had 
tripped. A shudder passed through her 
as she guessed what had caused his 
fall. She heard a cry of mingled sur- 
prise and horror. 

“Hurry, Henry!” she begged. 

The butler was on his feet again, 
and in another moment he had turned 
the key in the lock and opened the 


cioset door. Dazedly Judith stepped 
out. A thin wedge of light fell through 


the center of the portiéres, but no 
objects were distinguishable. 

“Good Lord!” chattered the butler. 
“What has happened? I was making 
the rounds, just as I always do before 
turning in. I noticed the lights were 
still on in the library, and then I heard 
your voice. I rushed in here, and then 
I stumbled Merciful Heaven, what 
was it I stumbled on?” 

Judith gulped, remembered the 





splintering crash that had sounded a 
second or two before the light went 
out, guessed that the shade and bulb 
of the lamp were broken, and finally 
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found her voice. “Get a new bulb, 
Henry,” she directed, “and insert it in 
the socket. We must have light.” 

Henry bustled out. Judith, clench- 
ing and unclenching her hands, tried to 
steel her nerves for the sight the light 
would reveal. It seemed Henry was 
gone a remarkably long time, and when 
at last he returned it took him several 
minutes to screw the new bulb into the 
fixture. Finally a vivid glare illumined 
the scene. 

The butler uttered a hoarse exclama- 
tion. With arms held away from his 
body and fingers clawing at empty air, 
he recoiled against the wall. Judith 
wrenched her gaze from the litter of 
broken glass on the floor and turned 
slowly in the other direction. Train, 
his face a little grayer and more rigid 
than before, was lying where she had 
last seen him, but another motionless 
form was sprawled out crosswise over 
his body. 

Healey’s was the second form, and 
his position indicated that he had been 
struck down just as he was rising from 
his examination. His face bore a fixed 
look of astonishment, as if his last con- 
scious moment had been filled with a 
startling experience, but a faint flicker 
in the staring eyes and a slight quiiver- 
ing of the lips told that he was coming 
out of a stupor. Though horror was 
uppermost in her mind, the mystery 
surrounding the detective’s presence in 
the house struck her anew. 

“How did he come here, Henry?” she 
asked, pointing. 

“T don’t know, Miss Renyard.” The 
butler’s voice was weak and husky. “I 
never saw him before. Where—where 
is Mr. Barr?” 

Judith compressed her lips. Some- 
how, even before she was liberated 
from the closet, she had guessed intui- 
tively that Barr would be gone, and his 
absence did not surprise her. Her mind 
was still dazed, and she felt she could 
not explain to the butler just now. 
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“This man is Healey, a detective,” 
she told him. “I think,’ remembering 
the thud that had sounded just after 
the extinction of the light, “he has been 
stunned. Fetch some cold water, 
Henry.” 

The butler, striving hard to master 
his agitation, went out. Judith fol- 
lowed him as far as the library, where 
she stopped at the desk, gazing ab- 
stractedly at the solitaire she had re- 
moved from her fingér just before 
Healey’s entrance. Her thoughts and 
emotions were in a dizzying whirl, and 
she felt as though a wrench had been 
administered to her whole being. 

Henry, white-faced and shaking, 
passed through with a pitcher of water 
and disappeared behind the portiéres. 
Little by little Judith’s mind cleared, 
and her stupefaction yielded to a 
poignant realization. As far as she 
could see the circumstances were con- 
clusive and left no room for doubt. 
Barr had sworn to kill Train, and now 
Train was lying dead in Barr’s house. 
She remembered her fiancé’s story of 
the encounter, and how wildly im- 
probable it had sounded. Besides, 
Barr apparently had seized the first op- 
portunity to flee, and flight under such 
circumstances was tantamount to con- 
fession. 

Finally, there was the pistol. Judith’s 
heart was heavy as, after a cautious 
glance about the room, she took it out 
of her bag to verify the discovery she 
had made just before Healey’s entrance. 
The shining barrel radiated a bluish 
shimmer in the light of the electrics 
over her head. According to Barr’s 
own story, this was the pistol with 
which Train had shot himself, and 
which had dropped from his hand as 
he fell to the floor, dead. 

Once again she opened the weapon, 
carefully examining its mechanism. 
The result was as she had expected. 
The barrel showed not the slightest 
sign of use, and the six cartridge cham- 














bers were loaded. It did not require an 
expert eye to tell that no shot had been 
fired from it, and. that consequently 
Barr had lied. Healey’s statement, 
made just before the crash and the 
extinction of the light, that there were 
no powder marks on the dead man’s 
face, was further proof that Train had 
not shot himself. 

As Judith saw the case, it was 
crushingly complete. There were minor 
discrepancies and contradictions, and 
details which her mind could not quite 
grasp, but they were dimmed by the 
two outstanding facts that Barr had 
lied and that Train had not committed 
suicide. But for Judith to believe that 
her fiancé had murdered Train was one 
thing, and for the world at large to 
point an accusing finger at him was 
another. Judith sensed the lack of 
consistency in her attitude, but she felt 
no scruples. For the second time that 


evening the pistol disappeared within 
her bag. 
Then she picked up the solitaire. 


Years seemed to have passed since the 
moment when she drew it from her 
finger, and she was awaye that a great 
change had come over her in the mean- 
time. 

It had begun with the abrupt en- 
trance of Healey. Though she had not 
known who he was, his hard, uncom- 
promising features and the crafty grin 
on his lips had inspired her with a 
sudden sense of danger to her fiancé, 
and in that swift premonition of peril 
and disaster .all else had been sub- 
merged. Even now, as she absently 
fingered the little solitaire, she could 
not quite understand herself, but she 
felt that her whole structure of conven- 
tional ideas and aristocratic notions had 
come down with a crash, that the tinsel 
and frippery of her old self had fallen 
from her, and that the primitive in 
her stood unmasked. 

She turned as footsteps sounded be- 
hind her. Detective Healey stepped 
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groggily toward the desk, slumped 
down into the chair beside it, and 
reached for the telephone. His face 
was as bloodless as putty, and great 
livid veins stood out on his forehead; 
his features bore a look of malice and 
vindictiveness that. was unpleasant to 
see. In thick, growling accents he 
called a number, blurted out a report of 
the tragedy, and ended with a request 
that Ralph Barr be picked up on a 
charge of murder. 

“Murder!” The word dinned with 
an agonizing sound in Judith’s ears. 
Already she saw her fiancé a hounded 
man. She had heard that the New 
York police department was a marvel- 
ously efficient mechanism, and doubt- 
less he would be arrested, convicted, 
sent fo prison for a long term, perhaps 
dragged to the electric chair. And all 
because he had killed the man who had 
slandered the woman he loved. A 
warm and tender feeling struggled 
with the jumble of fear and horror in 
Judith’s breast. She felt something 
hard within her clenched hand. She 
opened it, smiled, threw back her head 
with a resolute air—and in another mo- 
ment the solitaire was back on her fin- 
ger. 4 

Healey, still a little dazed, had 
noticed nothing. He grinned in gleeful 
anticipation of revenge as he caressed 
the back of his head. Then he drew 
a heavy gold watch from his pocket. 

“He's got over half an hour’s start,” 
he muttered, “but we'll get him. He’s 
real cute with his mitts, and he sure 
took me by surprise. I had no sooner 
made sure that there were no powder 
marks on Train’s face than something 
that felt like a ton of bricks landed on 
my coco. He’d been watching his 
chance, of course, arc when he saw 
how things looked ne hit me on the 
head and beat it. Well, he won’t get 
far. What did he do to you, miss?” 

Measuring her words, Judith ex- 
plained that she had felt herself jerked 
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off her feet and dragged into the 
closet, where she had lost conscious- 
ness, remaining in that condition until 
shortly before Henry came to her res- 
cue. 

“He put one over, all right,” admitted 
Healey grimly. “I wasn’t wise to any- 
thing till he jerked back all of a sudden. 
That’s when he upset the lamp. I was 
down on my knees, and he swatted me 
before I could get up, making me a 
present of a lump on the back of my 
head as big as a hen’s egg. Then, fear- 
ing you might interfere with him, he 
dragged you into the closet and locked 
the door.” 

“Would that have been necessary ?” 
questioned Judith, feeling that she was 
clutching at a straw. “He could easily 
have made his escape in the dark with- 
out imprisoning me.” 

A flicker of doubt showed in the de- 
tective’s eyes. “Maybe he could,” he 
admitted, “but he wasn’t taking any 
chances on your running to the tele- 
phone and calling up the police. He 
saw you didn’t believe the story he told 
you, and he was afraid of you. Well, 
he’ll pay for the little trick he put over 
on you and me. A good, stiff price 
he’ll pay before we are through with 
him. We had him bang to rights be- 
fore, but it’s a cinch now. Nobody but 
a guilty man runs away.” 

“T wonder,” said Judith thought- 
fully. ‘“Wouldn’t an innocent man run 
away if he found himself caught in a 
net of circumstantial evidence and knew 
he couldn’t get out of it?” 

“He might if he was chicken-hearted, 
but a real, two-fisted man would stay 
and face the music. I’ve seen Barr 
a few times, and he doesn’t look like 
the kind of man that runs away with- 
out a good reason. But, look here,” 
and the detective’s eyes, still bleary and 
heavy-lidded, peered sharply at Judith, 
“I thought you and I agreed on this 
proposition. Didn’t I hear you rip into 

farr for handing you that cock-and- 
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bull story, and didn’t you say you'd 
never forgive him?” 

“Yes, but I’ve changed my mind 
since then.” 

“That’s a woman’s privilege, they 
say.” Healey’s facial expression 
showed that he was at no pains to mask 
his contempt. “I suppose it’s no use 
trying to dope a woman out. As soon 
as a thing becomes dead certain she 
turns right around and says it isn’t so. 
Take this case, for instance. When you 
told Barr to his face, and almost ia 
so many words, that he was a liar, the 
evidence wasn’t half as strong as it is 
now. Since then he’s clinched the case 
against himself by running away, and 
the absence of powder marks has 
proved that Train didn’t shoot him- 
self.” 

“There is a mistake somewhere,” de- 
clared Judith with an emphasis that she 
was far from feeling. 

“There is—is there? Then I’d like 
to have you point it out to me. Barr 
threatened to get Train, didn’t he?” 

“So I have been told.” 

“And didn’t he buy a revolver to kill 
him with?” 

“I believe he did.” 

“And isn’t Train dead—shot down 
If Barr didn’t 


in Barr’s own home? 
kill him, who did?” 

“I—I don’t know.” 

Healey grinned broadly, revealing a 
row of crooked teeth. “If Barr didn’t 
kill him, why did he lie to you, first 
telling you that Train had gone home, 
and later, when he saw you wouldn’t 
swallow that fib, that he had killed him- 
self ?” 

“T can’t tell you,” declared Judith, 
wincing before the cumulative force of 
Healey’s arguments. “I just feel he 
didn’t do it—that’s all.” 

“*Tust feel he didn’t do it 
mimicked the detective disgustedly. “I 
guess your feelings in the matter won't 
go very far with a jury. Tell me one 
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If Barr didn’t doit, why did 


thing. 
he run away?” 
“Perhaps for a good reason.” 


Healey laughed heartily. “You can 
just bet he had a good reason! He 
knew it was a case of running away 
or getting pinched for murder. Well, 
he won’t run far. The dragnet’s out; 
he’ll be caught before morning.” 

Again his hand went to the back of 
his head. Judith could see that in 
Healey’s mind her fiancé was already 
tried and convicted, and she knew that 
arguments would be useless. Besides, 
her reason told her all too emphatically 
that Barr was guilty and that the detec- 
tive’s logic was flawless and conclusive. 
It was only her heart that protested 
against the officer’s cock-sure assump- 
tion of Barr’s guilt, and she knew 
Healey was not the kind of man that 
could be impressed with subtle argu- 
ments and emotional appeals. The 
square, outstanding jaw, the harsh and 
compassionless features, the mentali- 
cally glinting eyes, expressive of cun- 
ning and craftiness rather than intellect 
and imagination, characterized him as 
the type of detective whose body and 
soul are dominated by the single pur- 
pose of convicting his man by fair 
means or foul. Furthermore his habit- 
ual relentlessness was now intensified 
by a sense of grievance that probably 
would survive the swelling on the back 
of his head. To Judith he looked like 
a man who has a crow to pick and 


means to make a thorough job of it. 
* 


Of a sudden, as she made these obser- 
vations, she found that she had con- 
ceived a strong dislike for the detec- 
tive. 

Then began to wonder what 
Healey would think if he knew that 
one of the strongest 
against Barr was at this moment repos- 
ing within her bag. It was strange, 
she thought, that so far the detective 
had neither mentioned the weapon nor 
made a search for it, and she surmised 


she 
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the reason was that his wits had not 
yet recovered fully from the blow. In 
the wake of this thought came a ques- 
tion—a perplexing one. Since the pis- 
tol in her bag had not been discharged, 
where was the weapon with which 
Train had been shot? 

Her glance, straying across the 
floor, found no answer to the question. 
Raising her head, she saw Henry stand- 
ing near the portiéres, where he had 
stopped after administering to the de- 
tective. His customary dignity seemed 
sadly shrunken, and evidently he had 
been quite overcome by the tragedy. 
Judith was about to speak to him when 
she felt Healey’s hard gaze on her 
face. 

“Listen,” he said. “The medical ex- 
aminer will be here in a little while. In 
the meantime, let’s get one thing 
straight. I’ve got a feeling that you 
know something you haven’t told—that 
you're holding something back.” 

Judith’s fingers tightened  instinc- 
tively about the straps of her bag. 
“What about yourself, Mr. Healey?” 
she inquired, incensed by the man’s ar- 
rogant stare. “You appeared on the 
scene rather mysteriously, and you have 
not yet given an account of yourself.” 

“Oh, I can explain, all right,” said 
Healey, laughing easily, “but I don’t 
feel called on to make any explana- 
tions to you. Let this sink in. If you 
try to play any tricks you will be sorry.” 

He thrust out his jaw, bared his 
teeth in an insolent grin, then rose and 
swaggered into the smaller room be- 
yond the portiéres. Stifling her indig- 
nation, Judith followed. Healey stood 
in the center of the little chamber, his 
eyes flitting lazily over its walls and 
floor, and his broad back and shoulders 
screened the dead man’s face from her 
eyes. After a little he turned to the 


window and appeared to be examining 
its fastenings. 

“This isn’t the way he got out,” he 
muttered to himself. 


“Maybe he 
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sneaked out through the rear. Not that 
it makes any diff a 

His glance, slanting toward a corner 
of the room, seemed to have discovered 
something of interest. As he picked up 
an object Judith strained forward to 
see what it was. Healey was looking 
down with a grin of satisfaction that 
chilled her, and now she saw that what 
he held in his hand was an automatic 
pistol. 

“This makes the case complete.” 
The detective chortled as he gingerly 
handled the weapon. ‘‘Ha—one cart- 
ridge exploded!” He brought the bar- 
rel to his nose and sniffed. “Barr must 
have dropped it after whacking me over 
the head with it. Careless cuss! Well, 
I guess this fe 

A scream, short and shrill, inter- 
rupted him. Judith and the detective 
whirled around and saw the butler’s 
livid face protruding through the parted 
portiéres. 








CHAPTER \V. 
A SHOT IN THE DARK. 


AN emotional eruption seemed to 

have distorted Henry’s calm fea- 
tures, and he bent a gaze fraught with 
awe and horror on the weapon in the 
detective’s hand. 

“Well, man,” inquired Healey gruffly, 
seizing his arm and dragging him 
through the curtains, “what’s ailing 
you? Ever see this gat before?” 

Henry gulped and jerked his head 
up and down as if in a paroxysm of 
terror. “Ye—yes, sir,’ he said, stam- 
mering. ‘Once before, sir.” 

“It’s an automatic Barr bought to 
kill Train with, isn’t it?” The detec- 
tive almost jabbed the question at the 
cowering butler. 

“Yes, sir. That is, I think so. I— 
I’m not sure.” 

Healey chuckled. “Not sure, eh? 
But you almost threw a fit the moment 
you saw me pick it up. I guess you 


wouldn’t have let out that yell unless 
you had recognized it, would you?” 

Henry strove hard for self-control. 
“It sort of startled me, sir. It looks 
like a pistol Mr. Barr bought abdut a 
week ago, and with Mr. Train lying 
dead there it seemed as though 7 

“As though your master had killed 
him,” finished Healey when the butler’s 
agitation drowned his voice. “Yes, it 
looks pretty much that way, Henry. 
But Mr. Barr would have been con- 
victed even if we had never found this 
automatic, so you needn’t be so fussy 
about admitting that it’s his property. 
Wonder if there are any finger marks 
on the handle.” 

He took out a magnifying lens and 
held it over the weapon, which he had 
handled carefully since he picked it 
from the floor. There was an aching 
confusion in Judith’s mind, but two 
facts seemed to stand out clearly. The 
pistol in her bag, with all its chambers 
loaded, proved that Train could not 
have killed himseif, while the automatic 
just found by Healey, with one of its 
cartridges exploded, seemed to indicate 
beyond doubt that the fatal shot had 
been fired by Barr. Taking into con- 
sideration all the circumstances, she 
could see no other conclusion. 

Then she became aware of a vague 
bewilderment in regard to the butler. 
His portly and comfortably rounded 
form was shaking from head to foot, 
and the pudgy face had taken on an 
ashen hue. Healey evidently had inter- 
preted the servant’s distress as indica- 
tive of nothing more than a faithful 
employee’s natural concern for his mas- 
ter, but Judith wondered whether the 
cause did not lie deeper than that. 
Either Henry’s nervous system was of 
a very delicate order, or else—— 

Her thoughts were interrupted by a 
muttered exclamation from Healey. 
“Queer! Nota sign of a finger print!” 

There was a blank look in the detec- 
tive’s face as he put the lens back in 
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through Judith at the thought that the 
handle of the automatic bore no tell- 
tale marks. Yet, was her next reflec- 
tion, in view of the mass of circum- 
stantial evidence already discovered, the 
absence of finger prints did not matter 
greatly. 

“I don’t get it,” mumbled Healey, 
puckering his forehead and seeming to 
address himself rather than his two 
auditors. “Looks as though he had 
wiped the handle with a damp rag. He 
was smart enough to do that, but not 
smart enough to stick the automatic 
into his pocket after he was done with 
it. It don’t seem to hang together.” 

Suddenly he wheeled on the butler, 
fixing on the shaking man a gaze that 
caused a hoarse groan to sound deep 
down in Henry’s throat. The servant 
cowered beneath the steady, searching 
stare, and his body twisted and writhed 
as if in the grip of a great anguish. In 
that moment Judith wondered whether 
Healey, for all his boorish ways and 
clumsy tactics, was not a keener rea- 
soner than she had thought. 

Then a peal sounded through the 
house, and at last Healey moved his 
piercing eyes from the servant’s face. 
Henry’s relief seemed as great as if he 
had been released from the clutches of 
a vise. 

“Must be the medical examiner,” said 
Healey, and the butler, evidently wel- 
coming an excuse for slipping away, 
withdrew. The next moment Judith 
felt the detective’s eyes fixed on her 
face. It was the same sharp, soul- 
searching scrutiny to which he had 
subjected the servant a few moments 
ago, and Judith needed all her self-con- 
trol to keep from quailing. 

“T wonder,” he said in odd tones, “if 
Train was armed.” 

Judith pretended bewilderment. 

“Barr said something about Train 
having a gun, didn’t he?” continued the 
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detective, still eying her intently. “The 
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his pocket. A tingle of relief shot * best liars always mix truth and fiction. 


That part of Barr’s story might have 
been true.” 

Judith abstractedly tightened her 
hold on the bag. Something that might 
have been a grin twitched at the corners 
of Healey’s lips. 

“Well,” he went on, with a shrug, “if 
Train had a gun it can‘t be’ far away, 
and we'll probably find it.” 

Judith could think of no answer, and 
so she simulated haughty indifference. 
She retreated to a corner of the room 
as the portiéres parted, admitting a man 
who proved to be the medical examiner. 
He looked at the body, put a series of 
rapid questions to the detective, then 
got down on his knees to examine the 
wound. Judith, not caring to be a wit- 
ness to the harrowing scene, unobtru- 
sively left the room. 

She wanted to steady her nerves and 
clear up the confusion in her mind, for 
an idea, vague and shadowy though it 
was, had come to her during the past 
ten minutes. Healey had seemed to at- 
tach a great deal of importance to the 
fact that Barr had left his automatic 
behind him, and the finding of the 
weapon appeared to have affected the 
detective in a peculiar manner. Judith 
was puzzled at the change that had 
come over him, but what had impressed 
her more strongly still was Healey’s 
speculation as to whether Train had 
come to the house armed. 

Nervously she fingered the bag, feel- 
ing the Colt through the lining. The 
steely touch was positive proof that 
Train had been armed, but so far 
Judith was the only one, besides Barr 
himself, who was aware of the fact. 
Trying to steady her whirling thoughts, 
she sought to estimate what the effect 
would be if it should become known to 
the officials that Train had carried a 
pistol. After a few minutes’ hard 
thinking she came back to the conclu- 
sion that the six unexploded cartridges 
would merely furnish added proof that 
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her fiancé had lied and that Train could 
not have committed suicide. 

But suppose—and at this juncture 
the light of an inspiration crept into 
Judith’s eyes—suppose the pistol now 
in her bag should be found with one 
cartridge discharged and with the bar- 
rel showing evidence of a shot having 
been fired. The weapon found by 
Healey and identified by the butler 
would still furnish evidence that Barr 
had killed the other man, but if it 
should be proven that Train also had 
fired a shot, then the tragedy would 
appear in a somewhat different light. 
Though she scarcely dared to trust her 
reason, it seemed to Judith that in such 
an event an astute and eloquent lawyer 
might be able to convince a jury that 
3arr had acted in self-defense. 

The idea that was the upshot of her 
reflections seemed so daring that at first 
it staggered her. To consider it calmly 
and deliberately was impossible in her 
present state of mind, and she was not 
sure that she wanted to do so. She 
sensed dimly that there were practical 
factors involved that should be given 
sober thought, but her only clear sensa- 
tion was the primitive impulse that 
prompted her to stand by the man who 
loved her. Her body felt alternately 
hot and cold, but, now that she had 
decided on a course of action, her 
nerves were steadier, and her courage 
had risen several degrees. The plan 
seemed feasible enough, though she had 
not yet studied out all its ramifications. 
She would discharge one of the cart- 
ridges, then drop the pistol near the 
desk in the library, trusting to luck that 
Healey would not find it until the barrel 
had cooled sufficiently so that he would 
not suspect a ruse. She would manage 
to be near him when he discovered it, 
so that, should he feel so inclined, he 
would not be able to suppress her manu- 
factured evidence of Barr’s justifica- 
tion. She thought Healey quite capable 
of such underhand tactics. 
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The detective and the medical ex- 
aminer were still talking, and presently 
she heard the former instruct Henry 
to summon the other servants. Judith, 
deciding to act before it came her turn 
to be questioned, stole out of the room 
and up the great circular staircase. 

3arr recently had taken her through the 

large four-story house, and she remem- 
bered the arrangement of the rooms and 
halls well enough to find her way. On 
the second floor, comprising Barr’s 
rooms in front and the servants’ quar- 
ters in the rear, the corridors were 
dimly lighted by shaded electrics in the 
ceiling. The upper parts of the house 
had not been used since the death of 
Ralph’s parents, and here Judith was 
forced to feel her way through impene- 
trable darkness. The air was a trifle 
depressing, as is common in places that 
have not been inhabited for long, and, 
together with the gloom and the still- 
ness that reigned in this portion of the 
house, it gave her a little chill. Then 
she pictured Ralph dodging the human 
bloodhounds of the law, and she bit her 
lip and proceeded boldly. 

She was in the middle of the third 
flight of stairs when a mysterious noise 
startled her. It was slight and of brief 
duration, though the surrounding still- 
ness magnified it, and it sounded like 
the creaking of a stair. Suddenly she 
stopped, feeling as though her heart 
were struggling to rise into her throat, 
and listened intently. She could hear 
nothing now, but she had a feeling that 
some one had proceeded her up the 
stairs, and was now groping through 
the darkness on the fourth floor. 

The sound had come and gone so 
quickly that now the stillness seemed a 
palpable, choking thing. Half ashamed 
of her fears, she tarried a little longer, 
straining her ears to catch a repetition 
of the noise. None came, and she tried 
to tell herself that the sound had ex- 
isted only in her overwrought imagina- 
tion, or else that one of the servants 














was prowling about. Conquering her 
nervousness, she advanced bravely, as- 
cending the remainder of the steps and 
fumbling her way across the corridor 
until she found a door. 

With her hand on the knob, she 
stopped and listened again. Another 
sound, as slight and elusive as the first, 
had drifted through the silence sur- 
rounding her, and she had an uncanny 
feeling that she was not alone in the 
darkness. She let go of the knob, 
pressed her hand against her bosom as 
if to quiet the violent beating of her 
heart, and staggered back across the 
hall. 

Then she remembered her errand, 
and she took the pistol from her bag. 
The feel of the cold steel gave her a 
sense of security, reminding her that 
she was capable of defending herself. 

“Who is there?” she asked in low, 
tense tones. 

For response came a faint and fugi- 
tive sound that resembled a whisper or 
an intake of breath. With her finger 
on the trigger of the pistol, it impressed 
her less disquietingly than the preceding 
ones. Besides, she argued with herself 
as a feeling of calm settled over her, 
it might have been nothing but a scam- 
pering mouse or a creaking window. 
She crossed the hall again, found an- 
other door, and pushed it open. A 
sweep of keen, frosty air fanned her 
hot cheeks as she raised the window. 

The room faced the back yard and 
was far removed from the sérvants’ 
quarters and the library, and she felt 
she could carry out her purpose without 
fear of detection. She leaned over the 
sill, pointed the pistol at the lowering 
clouds, and was about to pull at the 
trigger when a_ sudden realization 


checked her finger. 

“What an idiot I am!” she told her- 
self, half aloud, wondering why it had 
not occurerd to her until now that the 
shot would surely be heard and that 
this would defeat her purpose. It 
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seemed obvious enough now, but she 
had been too agitated to realize it 
before. As she closed the window, she 
shuddered at the thought of her nar- 
row escape. The shot, breaking clear 
and sharp on the open air, would have 
attracted attention and started an in- 
vestigation, and in the end she might 
have been called upon to make an ex- 
planation. 

Presently her fumbling hand came.in 
contact with an object near the win- 
dow. She ran her fingers over it, dis- 
covering that it was a small statue of 
clay, and recalled having seen it when 
she went through the house with Barr. 
It was a rather unsightly thing, she re- 
membered, which was the reason it had 
been relegated to this remote and little 
used part of the house, but it helped 
her to identify the room in which she 
stood. She recollected distinctly that 
in the southwest corner was a closet 
used for storage purposes, and at one 
side of this closet was a pile of old 
and discarded rugs. They had seemed 
so faded and ragged that she had won- 
dered why they had not been thrown 
away or sold to the ragman. 

The recollection gave her an idea. 
With the door and window closed, it 
was not likely that the sound of a shot 
would penetrate the walls of the room, 
and this seemed all the more reasonable 
in view of the fact that no one appeared 
to have heard the shot that had killed 
Train. Further, was Judith’s thought, 
a bullet fired into the stack of old rugs 
would lodge somewhere near the middle 
of the pile, where it would lay securely 
hidden for weeks or months, perhaps 
forever. It seemed a brilliant inspira- 
tion, and Judith resolved to act upon 
it at once, for she realized she would 
have to hurry if her absence was not 
to be noticed. 

She would have turned on the elec- 
tric light, but recollection of the mys- 
terious sounds dissuaded her, and, be- 
sides, she remembered exactly at which 
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side of the closet the old rugs were 
stacked. She groped along the wall 
until she found the closet, then opened 
the door, gripped the weapon tightly, 
and aimed blindly in the general direc- 
tion where she had seen the rugs. Then 
she pulled firmly at the trigger. 

A crack, sharp and spiteful, jarred 
her overwrought senses. Then, her 
blood running cold, she stood rigidly 
still, her limbs numbed by a freezing 
horror. For a scream—an agonized 
human scream—had rang out with 
piercing insistence above the sound of 
the pistol. Her mind reeled before 
an onslaught of fears and dreadful 
surmises. Then, wrenching herself out 
of the half stupor, she turned and pre- 
cipitately fled from the room. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HEALEY MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


AD she killed some one? 

Judith, rushing headlong down 
the stairs, asked herself the question 
time and again. Twice she paused in 
her hurried flight, trying to summon 
courage to go back and see what had 
happened, but the scream had unnerved 
her completely, and she felt that to go 
back was impossible. 

No one was in the library as she en- 
tered, but through the curtains came a 
hum of voices which she recognized 
as the medical examiner’s and Healey’s. 
Evidently the servants already had 
been questioned and dismissed, and 
perhaps the officials now were waiting 
for her. With a start she became aware 
that she was still holding the pistol. 
She tiptoed to the window, raised it 
a few inches, then placed the weapon 
on the sill, where the frosty air would 
soon cool the barrel. 

She swept her throbbing forehead 
with her hand and tried to analyze the 
amazing thing that had happened. Re- 
membering the mysterious sounds and 
her impression that some one had been 


preceding her up the third flight of 
stairs, she surmised a stranger had been 
prowling about the house, and that he 
had uttered the cry that had followed 
the crack of her pistol. Without doubt 
he had entered the closet to hide from 
her, and perhaps he had been sitting 
on or leaning against the old rugs. 

It was strange, nevertheless, that she 
should have happened to enter the very 
room that he had chosen to conceal him- 
self in, for there were ten or twelve 
rooms on each floor, and Judith had 
made no deliberate choice. She could 
understand it in no other way than that 
her subconscious mind, detecting move- 
ments too slight for her senses to ab- 
sorb, must have urged her in pursuit 
of him. She knew that such psycho- 
logical phenomena were of frequent oc- 
currence. ; 

The barrel was cool now, and she 
dropped the pistol beside the desk, in 
a spot not reached by the light from 
the electrolier, grimly reflecting that she 
had accomplished her purpose even if 
she had committed a murder in doing 
it. The man she had wounded or killed 
might have been a burglar, or perhaps 
one of the servants bent on some mis- 
chievous undertaking. She leaned 
weakly against the desk, trying to col- 
lect her scattered wits. 

She heard one of the men in the 
next room mention Barr’s name, and it 
turned her thoughts in another direc- 
tion. She drew closer to the portiéres, 
and now she could hear the voices quite 
clearly. Healey was talking in his cus- 
tomary chesty tones. 

“And, besides, if Barr didn’t do it, 
who did? Yes, I know the butler is 
acting queer, and so is the young lady, 
and there are several funny kinks that’s 
got to be ironed out before the case is 
cleared up; but everything goes to show 
that Barr is the boy that did the job. 
Why, the yarn he tried to work off on 
Miss Renyard was so raw it was almost 
enough to convict him.” 














“How did you get on the job before 
the murder had been reported?” in- 
quired the examiner, and Judith, anx- 
ious to hear the reply, stepped a little 
closer to the doorway. 

Healey hesitated, then chuckled. 
“Well, it’s a funny twist, and I don’t 
understand all of it myself. I suppose 
it’s a department secret, but I don’t 
mind telling you on the q. t. that I’d 
been roping Train for some little time. 
Don’t ask me what the idea is, for I’ve 
been going it blind. All I know is that 
one afternoon about ten days ago the 
seventh assistant commish called me 
into his office, looked me in the eye in 
a queer sort of way, told me he wanted 
Felix Train roped, and as I didn’t have 
anything else on my hands at the time 
I had been picked for the job. He was 
mysterious as the dickens, and all he 
told me was that I was to get a line 
on Train’s movements, find out how he 
spent his time and what kind of people 
he mixed with, and listen in on his 
conversations with friends whenever I 
could. I was to report to the commish 
every day and say nothing about my 
assignment to anybody.” 

“Strange orders,’ observed the ex- 
aminer. “Do you suppose the com- 
missioner had received a tip that some- 
body was gunning for Train, and 
wanted you to act as a sort of body- 
guard ?” 

“Maybe,” said Healey, a trifle rue- 
fully, “though I don’t see that spying 
and eavesdropping are part of the body- 
guard business. Anyhow, if that was 
what the commish had in mind, I made 
a howling failure of it. Well, to-night 
I was trailing Train as usual, and when 
I see him walk into Ralph Barr’s house 
I says to myself that there is something 
doing, for why should an idler like 
Train be calling on a big Wall Street 
gun? I decided to get a line on the 
confab, so instead of going in the front 
way and showing my badge, I walk 
around to the side and find a window 
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that can be opened without much 
trouble. Say, this house would be a 
cinch for a burglar. Well, I stumble 
around in the dark for a while, and 
finally I hear voices—a man’s and a 
woman’s. I slip into this here room 
and peek through the portiéres.” 

Judith smiled faintly. The mystery 
of Healey’s presence in the house had 
been solved, and she thought his 
brusque mode of entry, as described by 
himself, was quite in harmony with his 
character. 

“But the body?’ inquired the ex- 
aminer. “Didn’t you see it? Barr 
must have dragged it in here just be- 
fore you entered.” 

“Sure, but the light wasn’t on then, 
and, coming through from the opposite 
door, I didn’t pass very close to it. I 
didn’t know I was standing within a 
few feet of a dead man until Miss 
Renyard wanted to know what was 
behind the portiéres, and Barr told her 
it was Train’s body. Then I realized 
that while roping Train I had bumped 
into a murder, and it almost threw me 
off my feet for a moment. By and by 
Barr began to reel off that cock-and- 
bull story about Train committing sui- 
cide, and right away I sized him up 
for a darned poor liar.” 

The examiner seemed to be weigh- 
ing Healey’s statement carefully. “It’s 
your case, not mine,” he said at length, 
“but if Barr was lying to the young 
lady, why didn’t he tell a better story 
while he was at it?” 

“T guess because he thought she was 
easy ; and, anyhow, he didn’t have time 
to dope out anything better. Say,” and 
a note of incredulity crept into the de- 
tective’s voice, “you don’t mean that 
Barr might have told the truth?” 

Judith waited breathlessly for the an- 
swer, which was slow in coming. 

“No, not exactly. I was just think- 
ing that to invent a yarn like that re- 
quires more imagination than you 


would expect a prosaic business man to 
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have. It’s a peach of a yarn. Just 
imagine that a man you have threatened 
to kill walks in on you and tells you 
he will shoot himself through the brain 
unless you hand over fifty thousand. 
You refuse, thinking he is bluffing, and 
he yanks away at the trigger and drops 
dead. Some situation!” 

“T’ll tell the world it is!” Healey 
laughed heartily. “Let’s give it a once- 
over. In the first place, after I have 
threatened to get a guy, why should he 
walk into my library and tell me he 
will kill himself unless I hand him a 
bunch of kale? What good is it going 
to do him to threaten to do a thing 
that I’ve decided to do myself? It 
looks like a sick bluff to me.” 

“There’s a difference, I think,” said 
the other thoughtfully. “Some time in 
his life nearly every man gets raving 
mad and threatens to shoot somebody 
sut he usually cools down and changes 
his mind before it’s too late, and then 
he thanks h star that he didn’t 
make a fool of himself. Now, suppose 
the man he has threatened 
up to him and makes a proposition like 
the one Barr says Train made to him. 
What’s the matter with that kind of 
bluff ?” 

Healey gave a grunt indicative of 
profound thought. “When you put it 
that way, the bluff don’t look quite so 
sick,” he admitted grudgingly. “Come 
to think of it, it isn’t a bad bluff at 
all. All right, then. We will say Barr 
has done some hard thinking and 
changed his mind about killing Train. 
Remembering that he has scattered his 
threats broadcast and that a dozen peo- 
ple or’ more know he’s gunning 
for Train, he realizes he 
bad fix if Train should be found dead 
in his house. Then Train shows up and 
makes his bluff—and I admit its a 


is lucky 


to kill walks 


been 


will be in a 


pretty good bluff. But tell me this: 
After Barr has called the bluff and 
Train sees the game is up, what does 


he gain by making the bluff good?” 
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Judith caught her breath sharply as 
she saw the crushing force of Healey’s 
argument. She could think of no an- 
swer to the question, and apparently the 


examiner could not either, for he re- 
mained silent. 
“That’s where Barr’s story goes to 


pieces,” continued Healey in tones of 
keen gratification. “His yarn might 
have been true up to the point where 
he calls Train’s bluff, but beyond that 
it’s cockadoodle. What happened, the 
vay I dope it out, was something like 
this. At sight of his old rival, Barr’s 
rage flared up again and he remem- 
bered all the mean things Train had 
said about Renyard. Maybe 
Train’s cheap bluffing made him madder 
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still. Anyhow, he saw the other fel- 
low didn’t mean to kill himself, and 
he made up his mind that if Train 


wouldn’t make the bluff good, he would. 
Train stood there pointing a 

pulling the 
yanked out 


So, while 
pistol against his dome and } 
melodramatic stuff, Barr 4 

his own gat and fired away. Here 
the toy he did the job with. One 
ridge is gone.” 

Evidently Healey was exhibiting the 
weapon he had found near the body. 
Judith felt sick at heart, for his rea- 
soning had sounded pitilessly keen and 
direct. Yet told her that he 
had been talki much with 
a view of listener, a: 


Cart- 


i 
something 





ng, not so 


impressing his 


to clarify his own mind, She found 
herself clutching at a faint hope. 
“Have you found the other pistol— 


the one Train worked ut bluff with?” 
inquired the examiner. 

“No; haven’t looked for it yet. Tha 
< on the rattled me a bit. 
Anyhow, the complete without 


head 
case is 


rn 
a 


the other pistol. When we find it, I'll 
bet a dollar to a doughnut it will show 
that Train didn’t shoot. 1ess I’ll look 


around for it now.” 
Judith dodged aside, and a moment 
later the sti ycky figure of the detective, 


followed by the thin and lanky exam- 











iner, emerged through the portiéres. 
Healey gave.her a sharp glance. 

“Where have you been, Miss Ren- 
yard? I sent Henry to look for you 
half an hour ago.” 

“He couldn’t have made a _ very 
thorough search,” was Judith’s feeble 
evasion, and she was glad that Healey 
did not press the question. Assisted 
by the other official, he started to search 
the room, but they had been at work 
only a few moments when a chuckle 
from Healey signified that the weapon 
had been found. 

Judith scarcely could breathe while 
the two men examined the pistol, which 
Healey held gingerly by the barrel. 
Presently a blank look came into the 
detective’s face. 

“You see,” observed the examiner 
with a laugh, “Train did fire a shot. 
Looks as though we would have to 
begin all over again.” 

“Not by a jugful,” spluttered the de- 
tective after several moments of heavy 
thinking. “I’ve got it. Barr was wise 
enough to see that his story wouldn’t 
hang together at all unless Train’s gat 
showed that a shot had been fired from 
it, and so, after knocking me silly and 
putting Miss Renyard in the closet, he 
went back here ‘and fired it himself. 
Even a simp would be smart enough to 
think of that. All we’ve got to do now 
is to find the bullet.” 

The examiner yawned sleepily and 
looked at his watch. “I think I'll let 


you worry about that little thing, 
Healey. My job’s done, and I’m going 
to bed. You can have the body re- 


moved whenever you are ready.” He 
paused and looked queerly at the de- 
tective. “Mind if I give you a tip?” 

“Shoot,” said Healey. 

“Your theory seems to hang together 
well enough, but if I were in your place 
I would ask the seventh assistant police 
commissioner why he wanted Train 
shadowed. Good night.” 


Healey stared after him as he went 
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out, then shrugged his shoulders, 
slumped into the chair beside the desk, 
and again picked up the automatic he 
had found a few minutes ago. Judith’s 
eyes narrowed, as, watching him from 
a little distance, she saw him take a lens 
from his pocket and examine the han- 
dle. Instinctively she looked at her 
hands, which had been bare since she 
restored the solitaire to her finger, and 
of a sudden it came to her that her 
strained and overwrought nerves had 
led her into a fatal blunder. 

Finally Healey looked up. On his 
lips was the shrewd, insinuating grin 
which she had learned to hate in the 
past few hours, but his eyes were hard 
and threatening. 

“You forgot a thing or two—eh, 
Miss Renyard?”’ he inquired with a 
gloating chuckle. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE CLOSET. 


HINGS swam in riotous confusion 
before Judith’s eyes, and there 
was an ache in her heart as she realized 
that in her efforts to help Barr she 
seemed only to have made matters 
worse. 

“There are two sets of finger prints 
on the handle,” continued Healey in 
tones of keen gratification, “I suppose 
one of them is Train’s. The others are 
tiny bits of things, like a woman’s.” 
He looked at her sharply, and she fal- 
tered before his gaze. “So that’s what 
you were up to while Henry was look- 
ing for you. Trying to gum up the 
clews, weren’t you? Thought you’d fix 
things so it wouldn’t look quite so bad 
for your future husband, eh? Well, 
you bungled the job pretty bad.” 

Judith knew she had made a botch 
of her brilliant inspiration, but the de- 
tective’s sarcastic tones filled her with 
resentment. 

“Tt wasn’t such a bad idea,” con- 
tinued Healey, and this time there was 
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a trace of grudging admiration in his 
voice. “With one cartridge gone from 
Train’s pistol, it might have looked 
as though he had fired a shot, either at 
himself or at Barr. But you forgot 
the finger prints, didn’t you? Nasty 
things, finger prints are. And you for- 
got another thing—the bullet. Didn’t 
you know I’d be looking for it as soon 
as I saw the empty cartridge? There’s 
only one bullet in Train’s body, and 
that came out of Barr’s pistol. It isn’t 
likely Train shot Barr, for when your 
fiancé knocked me flat and pushed you 
into the closet he didn’t act like a man 
who'd got a chunk of lead in his 
anatomy.” He paused and regarded 
her narrowly. ‘Where were you when 
you fired the shot, Miss Renyard?” 

Judith, suddenly remembering the 
screain in the closet, tightened her lips 
to repress an outcry of horror. 

“Well, you needn’t tell unless you 
feel like it,” said Healey gruffly. “You 
didn’t fire it in this room, for I would 
have heard the shot. You either went 
outside or to one of the upstairs rooms. 
I'll find that bullet by and by. Wish 
you'd tell the butler I want him.” 

Steadying herself, Judith walked out 
but she had no intention of going in 
search of Henry. She felt that, much 
as she dreaded returning to the room 
on the fourth floor, she must know at 
once what had happened in the closet, 
for she could endure the suspense no 
longer. It was possible, she told her- 
self, that some one lay there slowly 
bleeding to death, and in that event she 
must summon medical assistance at 
once. She dared not think of the othe 
possibility. 

Her feet seemed weighted with fears 
and forebodings as she hurried up the 
stairs to the fourth floor. She entered 
several rooms before she finally found 
the one in which she had fired the shot. 
A curtain of smoke hung in the air, and 
she realized she had been guilty of still 
another mistake in neglecting to open 
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the window, but that seemed a trivial 
matter just now. She groped along the 
wall until she came to the corner where 
the closet was, then fumbled for the 
door. She was surprised to find it 
closed, for she was almost certain that 
she had not stopped to shut it before 
she fled. Her heart hammered chok- 
ingly against her ribs as she turned the 
knob and entered. 

lor several moments she stood still, 
scarcely daring to reach out an arm in 
the direction of the pile of rugs. She 
listened intently, but there was not the 
slightest sound of breathing, and the 
utter stillness and silence impressed her 
as ominous. She tried to tell herself 
that her victim had been only slightly 
wounded and might have crawled away, 
but the soothing thought would not stay 
with her for long. The very air she 
breathed seemed filled with an uncanny 
emanation. 

Spurred by a desire to learn the truth 
at once, she made a swift lunge with 
her hand. It came in contact with 
something that felt like an arm. A 
fierce, inward urging prompted her to 
explore further, and, running her fin- 
gers downward, she found a hand. It 
was clammy and lifeless, and the con- 
tact sent an icy vibration through her 
body. Stifling a scream, she ran from 
the closet, then stopped short, shudder 
ing with terror. 

A wild impulse to run away surged 
through her, but she felt an even 
stronger urging to stay and see the dead 
man’s face. That he was dead she 
knew, for the hand could have belonged 
to none other than a dead man. She 
was still in the throes of the soul- 
freezing dread the brief contact had 
given her. Exerting her paltry remnant 
of strength and will power, she began 
to search for the light switch. She 
would have just a glimpse of his face 
and see who he was, and then she would 
flee as fast as her feet could carry her 
from that chamber of horrors. 

















At length her hand found a button, 
and as she pressed it a bright light 
from a wall fixture flooded the room 
and lighted up the interior of the closet. 
She advanced tremblingly, saw a dark 
form spread out on the stacked rugs, 
drew a little closer, raised herself on 
tiptoe and craned her neck, and of a 
sudden a long, shuddering groan broke 
from her lips. 

She recognized the face, rigidly still 
and suffused with the gray pallor of 
death. She had seen it hardly an hour 
before, and she recalled that she had 
tried to penetrate the features with her 
eyes and read the thoughts stirring be- 
hind them. She stood for a moment 
in awed contemplation of the great 
change that had come over the face. 

The dead man was Henry, the butler. 


“And I—I killed him!” she ex- 
claimed chokingly. 
“You sure have made a mess all 


around,” declared a voice at the door, 
and Detective Healey strode into the 
room, peering sharply and with suspi- 
cion at the trembling girl. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CRIMSON TRAIL. 


COULD see that what I said about 

the bullet threw a scare into you,” 
explained the detective, ‘and I told yeu 
to hunt up Henry because I wanted to 
see what you would do when you 
thought nobody was watching. I’ve 
seen enough.” 

The detective pocketed an electric 
flashlight he had been carrying, and 
walked to the closet door. He exam- 
ined the body as unfeelingly, it seemed 
to the girl, as though he had been in- 
specting a bag of potatoes. Then, look- 
ing down, he contemplated a crimson 
splotch on the floor. Finally he raised 
his flinty little eyes to the girl’s face. 

“Henry knew it was his master that 
killed Train,” he remarked in the tones 


of one summarizing a case. “He 
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showed he did when he let out that 
yell just after I had found Barr’s pis- 
tol. Henry was pretty wabbly, and you 
feared he would blurt out what he 
knew, and to prevent that you shot him. 
Wasn't that what you were doing when 
you were gone so long?” 

Judith tried to speak, but her tongue 
seemed caught. Healey looked at her 
grimly, but there was something 
vaguely puzzling in his expression. 

“Thought you would kill two birds 
with one stone, didn’t you? You got 
rid of Henry, and incidentally you ex- 
ploded a cartridge in Train’s pistol and 
made it look as though he had fired a 
shot. You’ve been playing Barr’s 
game right along and raising hades in 
forty different ways. Ugh!” He 
squinted at the body. “Shot straight 
to the heart. Killed him stone dead in 
less than a second. Another little job 
for the medical examiner. Well, | 
spose I’ve got to call headquarters. 
Got anything to say, Miss Renyard?” 

At last Judith’s tongue loosened. 
Without expecting the detective to be- 
lieve her, she gave a straightforward 
account of her actions, admitting her 
ruse, but denying that she had meant to 
kill Henry. As she spoke, Healey 
watched her keenly and without change 
of expression, and he stood silent for 
several moments after she had finished. 

“You say you heard a yell just after 
you’d pulled the trigger?” he asked 
finally. 

“T did, and then I ran. 
myself.” 

“H’m.” Healey looked again into 
the closet. “There'll be a bunch of 
headquarters men here before long, and 
they'll ask you about a million ques- 
tions. It looked like a plain case at 
first, and when I telephoned in the 
facts, they told me I might as well stay 
and take charge of things, but this 
second killing mixes things up like the 
dickens. It looks bad for you 
[I s’pose you'll go to work 


I was beside 


very 
and Barr. 
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and hire one of those fancy private de- 
tectives that prove that black is white 
and that two and two makes three?” 

Judith gave him a blank look. The 
idea had not occurred to her until now. 
Again she was struck by an odd and 
inscrutable something in the detective’s 
eyes. 

“Are you sure the yell came after 
you pulled the trigger?” asked Healey 
suddenly. 3 

“Why, certainly,” was Judith’s be- 
wildered response. 

“Funny! First time I’ve known a 
man to let out a yell after he’s been 
shot through the heart. In a case like 
that he usually dies before he knows he 
is hit.” 

“You don’t 
Judith shakily. 

The detective ignored the question. 
“And here’s another queer thing. I’ve 
had it from doctors that a man who 
gets it straight in the heart, like Henry 
got it, don’t bleed much, except in- 
ternally. See that pool on the floor?” 

Judith looked down, shivered a little, 
and turned away. 

“And here’s some more of it,” 
tinued Healey, indicating a few 
tered criison splotches on the floor. 
“And there are still more in the third 
flight of stairs. I was lighting my way 
up with my pocket flash, and I saw 
’em. The corpse seems to have taken 
a bit of a walk.” 

His face was solemn, but there was 
a queer twinkle in his eyes, and Judith 
wondered what it meant. “I don’t be- 
lieve I understand,” she murmured. 

“There's one 
understand before long, and that is that 
Bill Healey hasn’t one-track 
mind.” He grinned gingerly. “The 
yell and all this blood proves to me 
that the fellow you shot isn’t dead—not 
yet, anyhow. He walked out of here. 
Where he is now Heaven only knows.” 
too bewildered for 


believe me?” asked 


con- 


scat- 


thing I hope you will 


got a 


Judith stared, 
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speech. Finally, with a question in her 
eyes, she pointed at the body. 

“We won't try to figure out that part 
of the mystery just yet,” said Healey. 
“One thing seems sure, though, and 
that is that the fellow you shot walked 
away from here, leaving a crimson 
trail behind him.” 

“Who could he have been?” 

“That’s a big question, Miss Ren- 
yard.” 

“You 
Barr?” 

The detective looked as though the 
idea was not altogether new to him. 
“Maybe. This is a big house, and Barr 
might have thought he would be safer 
hiding here than anywhere else, es- 
pecially since this is about the last 
place on earth where anybody would 
think of looking for him.” 

“You still think he—he killed Mr. 
Train?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“No!” exclaimed Judith. “Mr. Bari 
couldn’t do a thing like that. You will 
never convince me that he did it.” 

“Then who did?” 

Judith was silent. 

“And if Barr didn’t do it, why did 
he run away?” 

She bit her lip, realizing that she had 
no answer and that 
fiancé’s innocence had no foundation in 
fact, but was merely an emotional 
manifestation. 

Healey grinned. “And that isn’t all. 
If Barr is the man you shot it’s almost 
a sure thing that it was Barr that killed 
Henry.” 

Judith shrank back with a gasp of 
dismay. 

“Think it over,” pursued the detec 
tive. “Henry knew who killed Train 
and Barr naturally was afraid he would 
tell, for Henry was acting pretty shaky 
all evening. Maybe the butler knew 
that Barr was hiding in this closet. 


don’t suppose it was—Mr. 


you ran down.” 


her belief in her 


He 
must have come up here shortly after 
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“But Mr. Barr himself was wounded, 
if your surmises are correct,” protested 
Judith. ‘Besides, he was not armed. 
You found his pistol on the floor of 
the little room beside the library.” 

“What of it? The shot you fired 
might have hit him in a fleshy spot, 
and a flesh wound doesn’t prevent a 
man from handling a gun. And, for 
all we know, Barr may have been 
carrying half a dozen pistols. Besides 
all that, Barr seems to be the only one 
who had any reason for killing the but- 
ler.” 

Each word stung Judith like a dagger 
thrust. The detective’s reasoning 
seemed remorselessly logical, and she 
could not think of a single argument 
with which ‘to controvert his theory. 

“Are you sure,” asked Healey, re- 
garding her sharply, “that you don’t 
know where Barr went from here?” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea,” de- 
clared Judith truthfully. 

His gaze searched her face for a few 
moments longer. “Well, maybe the 
crimson trail will tell,” he muttered. 
“I must go down and telephone.” 

As they stepped from the room he 
took out his flash light again, darting 
the tiny gleam over the carpeted hall 
floor and stairs. Here and there, at 
intervals of several feet, a darker 
smudge showed against the light tex- 
ture of the covering. At the foot of 
the third flight of stairs the crimson 
trail turned down the hall, ending 
abruptly in front of a window. 

“Guess he was too excited to realize 
he was leaving all these tracks behind 
him,” mumbled Healey, maintaining an 
air of unconcern that Judith could not 
understand. He had changed since the 
moment when he picked up Barr’s pis- 
tol in the small room adjoining the li- 
brary, but she did not know how to 
interpret his new attitude. Healey 
shoved up the sash and looked down to 
the roof of the conservatory, which 
formed an extension to the main build- 
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ing. “Some jump,” he went on, 
gauging the distance with his eyes, “but 
he had to take a risk. I suppose he 
beat it across the park. Swell chance 
we will have tracing him there.” 

Muttering to himself, he closed the 
window and descended to the library. 
Judith, feeling a surge of new emo- 
tions, followed. Her imagination pic- 
tured Barr gradually weakening from 
loss of blood while dodging hither and 
thither in an effort to elude the police. 

“He needs me,” was the thought that 
flashed through her mind time and 
again. “I must find him.” 

She found Healey talking into the 
telephone, but she scarcely heard what 
he was saying. His back was turned, 
and, looking over his shoulder, she saw 
that he was scratching with a pencil on 
a pad of paper, as some persons have 
a habit of doing while telephoning. Be- 
side him on the table lay the electric 
flash. Judith advanced softly, an idea 
dawning in her mind. Her hand 
reached warily for the flash. 

In another moment the implement 
was in her possession and she was back- 
ing slowly toward the door. Healey, 
still talking, appeared to have noticed 
nothing, and she thought it a bit strange 
that she had been able to accomplish 
the trick so easily. Her furs and gloves 
were lying on a chair, and she snatched 
them up in passing. The detective’s 
booming voice deadened the sounds she 
made as she opened the door and re- 
treated toward the rear of the house. 
Finally she stood, trembling and palpi- 
tant, on the flagged walk skirting the 
building along the back and sides. 

She could scarcely realize, as she 
hastened toward the conservatory ex- 
tension, that she had escaped. In view 
of her part in the night’s happenings 
she had expected to be detained and 
questioned, perhaps placed under ar- 
rest, and she could not understand 
Healey’s supineness in the matter. 


Then, with a sudden twinge of alarm, 
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she remembered that he had pointedly 
asked her whether she knew where 
Barr had gone, and her denial had not 
seemed to satisfy him. Perhaps he 
deliberately had permitted her to es- 
cape, noping that she would lead him 
to Barr’s place of concealment. 

The suspicion caused her to quicken 
her pace, for she already had received 
the impression that Healey was a wilier 
man than she had thought at first, and 
she realized that quick action would be 
needed if she were to outwit him. The 
wind had a keen bite, and its sting 
against her cheeks was beginning to 
clear her mind. She snapped on the 
flash as she reached the side of the con- 
servatory and began to search the 
flagged walk for a continuation of the 
crimson trail, reasoning that, if Barr 
had leaped from the roof, there must 
be further splotches to indicate which 
direction he had taken. 

At first her search went unrewarded, 
but on the other side of the conserva- 
tory she found a reddish smear near 
the edge of the walk. Evidently this 
was the point at which Barr had 
jumped from the roof. Stimulated by 
the discovery, she looked about her, try- 
ing to ascertain which course he had 
taken in continuing his flight. Though 
it was late winter, the grass alongside 
the walk still was green; her flash re- 
vealed nothing there. Beyond the 
picket fence which ran in front of the 
grounds was the Avenue, and beyond 
that, almost directly opposite the house, 
one of the entrances to the park. She 
opened the little gate, stepped out on 
the sidewalk, and glanced up and down 
the wide thoroughfare, wrapped in the 
silence and stillness « f early morning. 

‘hen, sweeping the asphalt with her 
flash, she 
Near the opposite side a streak of red 
told her she was on the right track. 
She erased it with her foot as well as 
she could, for she did not care to leave 
any traces for the police to follow, then 


struck out across the Avenue. 


entered the park and started down the 
road that extended across its width in 
a curving course. 

She had not proceeded far before she 
stopped. Though she had scanned the 
road closely at every step she had found 
no more of the crimson stains. She 
retraced her steps to the entrance of 
the park, wondering whether Healey 
could have been mistaken in his guess 
that the fugitive had fled across the 
park. It did not seem likely, thought 


Judith, for a fleeing man would natu- 


rally prefer the seclusion of the dark 
jungles of the park to the brightly 
lighted Avenue, where he could scarcely 
avoid being seen by some one. Yet the 
abrupt termination of the crimson trail 
caused her to stop and ponder. 

Suddenly she realized that the sharp 
wind gradually was chilling her body, 
and she sought protection against its 
sting behind the stone wall that fronted 
the park. Presently, as she stood shiv- 
ering in the lee of the wall, she felt 
something slippery under foot. She 
stepped aside and trained her flash on 
the spot, and now she saw that the sub- 
stance was blood. There was a great 
quantity of it, showing that the fleeing 
man must have tarried here for some 
time, and in a twinkling Judith under- 

stood why she had found no stains in 
the road. It was evident that the fugi- 
tive, realizing that the stains might 
betray his movements tothe police, had 
stopped behind the sheltering wall to 
dress his wound. 

She realized that, with nothing to 
guide her, it would be futile to pursue 
the search further. A sickening fear 
rose within her. She wondered if Barr 
1ad become exhausted from loss of 
blood and was now lying somewhere in 
slowly freezing to death. 
Stubbornly she tried to dismiss the 
it, arguing that in such an event 
he would doubtless have been gathered 
in by the dragnet of which Healey. had 
However that might be, she 


the cold, 


spoken. 

















felt that now of all times she must be 
brave and strong. 

The flash light was still trained on 
the ground, and suddenly she saw a 
gleaming object close to her feet. Pick- 
ing it up, she discovered that the thing 
which had attracted her attention was a 
fountain pen, and that the gleaming ob- 
ject was a circular gold band around 
the handle. She noticed that the guard 
vas broken, which explained why it 
had fallen from the pocket of the fu- 
gitive, who probably had unbuttoned 
his coat while dressing the wound. 
She examined her find intently, remem- 
bering that Barr was in the habit of 
carrying a fountain pen. 

Then, holding the pen under the 
flash, she discovered another thing. 
Something was engraved on the gold 
band, something which looked like two 
or three interwoven letters. She could 
not be sure, for the monogram was less 
legible than such things usually are; but 
she fancied it consisted of Barr’s ini- 
tials. With a sigh of thankfulness that 
she had been the one to find it, she 
dropped the pen into her bag. 


CHAPTER IX. 
JUDITH ACCEPTS A RIDE, 

RS. RENYARD, an aristocratic 
lady of about fifty, who looked as 
fragile and delicate as the Dresden 
chinaware in her cupboard, awaited her 
daughter with a stern and woebegone 
look when Judith entered the breakfast 

room the following morning. 

“You frightened me nearly to death 
last night,” she declared reproachfully. 
“T telephoned all our friends, but none 
of them had seen you. Where were 
you? I was terribly upset.” 

“Sorry, mommer,” was all Judith had 
to say as she sat down at the table. 
Her face was pale, her eyelids a little 
swollen, and there was a film before 
the sea-green irises, but her face bore a 
look of grim determination. 

3F ps 
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“Mommer!” repeated the older ’ 
woman in shocked tones. “I haven’t 
heard you use that atrocious vulgarism 
since you were a child. Don’t tease me 
this morning, Judith, for I can endure 
no more after all the dreadful things 
that have happened. First it was your 
mysterious absence last night, and then 
this shocking thing in the papers this 
morning. It is—frightful!”’ 

Judith, who had entered the house 
shortly before four o’clock and had 
fallen into a slumber of exhaustion after 
tossing restlessly on her bed for an 
hour or so, reached out a hand for one 
of the morning papers. Eight-column 
headlines announced in glaring type 
that two murders had occurred in the 
old Barr residence on Fifth Avenue, 
and that Ralph Barr was mysteriously 
missing. Judith thrust out her chin 
with a belligerent air as she read the 
article. Without making any direct ac- 
cusations, it told that Felix Train had 
been shot down with a weapon which 
had been identified as belonging to 
Barr, his former rival for the hand of 
Miss Judith Renyard. It was recalled 
that Barr publicly had threatened to 
shoot Train on sight because of certain 
uncomplimentary remarks the latter 
had made about Miss Renyard. There 
was a mass of other details, each 
strengthening the presumption of the 
young broker’s guilt, and it seemed to 
Judith, perusing the article with a sink- 
ing heart, that the situation was almost 
hopeless. 

The murder of the butler was dis- 
posed of in two short paragraphs. 
The police claimed to be in possession 
of evidence to the effect that Henry 
had known the identity of Train’s mur- 
derer, and that thé latter had killed the 
butler in order to forestall exposure. 
Healey was not mentioned in the article, 
but a high police official was quoted as 
saying that Barr would positively be 
arrested in a short time. Judith no- 
ticed, with a great deal of perplexity, 
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that there was no reference to her own 
part in the night’s events. 

“Who would ever have thought Mr. 
Barr capable of such a thing?’ asked 
Mrs. Renyard, gesticulating with her 
fine, slim hands. “If he had no consid- 
eration for himself and the name he 
bears, he should have considered the 
family of his fiancée. Of course, the 
engagement must be canceled at once.” 

Judith, who had reached the final 
paragraph of the article, was not listen- 
ing. The paragraph related that Ralph 
Barr’s absence had caused a flurry in 
a certain quarter of the stock market. 
It seemed that for some weeks he had 
been directing an elaborate and highly 
spectacular operation involving many 
millions of dollars, and that his asso- 
ciates had been thrown into panicky 
confusion by the loss of their leader, 
who had a habit of keeping the details 
of his plans to himself. 

Mrs. Renyard rang, summoning her 
social secretary, a tall, gaunt woman of 
pronounced spinsterlike appearance. 

“Miss Hinkle,” began the mistress of 
the house, “I desire it to be made 
known at once that the engagement be- 
tween my daughter and Mr. Barr is 
canceled. What would you suggest?” 

Miss Hinkle elevated her sharp nose 
and meditated for a moment. “I think 
an announcement in the society columns 
that you and Miss Renyard contemplate 
going to Bermuda for a stay of indefi- 
nite duration would have the desired 
effect.” 

Mrs. Renyard seemed about to ap- 
prove of the suggestion, but Judith 
spoke first. 

“Miss Hinkle,” she declared 
“if you tell the newspapers anything 


at all, you will tell them that the mar- 


1 a 


riage ceremony is to take place just a 


firmly, 


soon as Mr. Barr returns.” 

Miss Hinkle permitted herself a scan- 
dalized stare, while Mrs. Renyard 
seemed utterly stunned. 

“You—you would marry —at 


derer?” she stammered, regarding her 
daughter with a look of infinite horror. 

There was a_ reckless gleam in 
Judith’s eyes. “I don’t believe Mr. 
Barr is a murderer,” she asserted, “but 
I think I should marry him neverthe- 
less.” 

Mrs. Renyard seemed completely 
crushed. “What have I done that I 
should live to hear such words from 
your lips?” she moaned. “My smelling 
salts, Miss Hinkle! What has come 
over you, Judith?” 

“T don’t know, mommer.” Judith 
smiled—a queer, mirthless smile. 
“Something happened to me last night, 
but I don’t know just what. I feel as 
though a terrific jolt had awakened my 
real self. Ralph is in trouble, and that’s 
enough for me. I intend to stand by 
him. What is love good for if it can’t 
endure a test?” 

“Love?” echoed Mrs. Renyard. 
“What has love to do with it? You 
never told me you loved Ralph. Of 
course, I was aware that you liked him, 
put I thought the arrangement was 
merely a practical, common-sense one.” 

“So did I—until last night,” said 
Judith, rising from the table and kissing 
her mother’s cold, unresponsive lips. 
“Good-by, mommer. I have a few little 
matters to attend to.” 

She walked quickly from the room 
before either of the two women could 
letain her. A few minutes later she 
was dressed for the street, and in her 
hand was the little bag in which she 
carried the fountain pen she had found 
in the park. She had no definite plan 
in mind, but she thought it likely that 
Healey would call, and she had-no de- 
sire to see him, nor did she care to meet 


the company of reporters who would 


appear a little later. 

The morning was gray and dismal, 
and there were snow flurries in the air. 
ludith, deciding she would not use her 
briskly, but without 
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car, WV alked along 


fixed destination in view. 














the night’s events in her mind, she felt 
that the outlook seemed as gray and 
cheerless as the day itself. Her only 
comforting thought was that Barr had 
not yet been apprehended, and that with 
each passing hour the danger was be- 
coming more remote. The police, she 
reflected, might trace him as far as the 
crimson pool just inside the park, but 
at that point the trail would be lost. 

Her home was only a short distance 
from the Barr residence, and she had 
given no heed to the course she was 
taking until she saw the drab and 
murky walls of the old mansion. A 
policeman was tramping back and 
forth on the sidewalk in front. The 
blinds were drawn, and evidently the 
servants had deserted. Judith crossed 
the Avenue and swung into the park, 
glancing briefly at the discolored spot 
just inside the wail where the pool had 
caked on the frozen ground. She con- 
tinued down the road a little distance, 
then stopped and looked back. 

A vague, instinctive fear seized her, 
but she was at a loss to understand the 
reason for it.’ She had a dim impres- 
that some one stealthily was 
watching her, yet she could see nobody 
about. The policeman stood with his 
back to the street and evidently had not 
noticed her, and the scattered pedestri- 
ans were not looking her way. Again 
she turned toward the spot where she 
had found the pen—and averted her 
eyes from the frozen pool with a feel- 
ing of horror. 

Then it came again—the strange, 
haunting sensation that furtively pry- 
ing eyes were watching her. She 
looked up quickly, with a swift glance 
to right and left, and she started as 
she caught a glimpse of a tall figure 
partly concealed behind a tree a short 
distance up the gently sloping ground. 
She advanced a few steps, then stopped 
hesitantly, and in the same instant the 
skulking figure’s head appeared around 
the trunk of the tree. 


sion 
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It was a man, and he was dressed 
in a long, dark overcoat whose up- 
turned collar, together with the low 
brim of his soft hat, almost obscured 
his features. Their glances met, and 
Judith noticed that what little she could 
see of his face was rather engaging. 
Just now a friendly smile was creasing 
his’ dark, rugged features, and she im- 
agined that his eyes were beckoning 
her. Summoning courage, and making 
sure that the policeman across the 
street was not looking, she drew nearer. 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

He motioned her to come nearer, and 
Judith, inspired to confidence by his 
engaging grin and the frank and open 


look in his eyes, stepped forward again. 
She repeated her question. 

His eyes searched her face. “Are 
you looking for something?” he in- 


quired. 

“No,” said Judith. 

“Then,” and his grin broadened a 
little, “maybe you've already found it?” 

Judith hesitated. She had already 
guessed that the strange man was in 
one way or another interested in the 
tragedy that had occurred in the house 
the street, and his question 
seemed to confirm her surmise. Realiz- 
ing that he might be a detective, even 
though he did not look like one, she re- 
solved to proceed warily. 

“What should I be looking for?” she 
demanded accompanying the question 
with an instinctive glance at her bag. 

The man noticed the glance, and for 


across 


an instant his eyes narrowed. “We 
can’t talk here—it isn’t safe,” he told 
her. “Let’s walk along a bit.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Judith 


nodded, and they stepped over to the 
transverse thoroughfare and _ began 
walking away from the Avenue. After 
they had proceeded in silence for a 
while, the man fixed her with a sharp 


gaze. 
“You're Ralph 
you?” 


Barr’s girl, aren’t 
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She started, then smiled at the cru- 
dity of the question. 

“T see you are,” said the man with 
a chuckle. “I had your number almost 
as soon as I saw you. [I said to myself 
at once that you were trying to pick 
up Ralph Barr’s trail. Weren’t you?” 

“Well, granting that I was, what of 
it?” 

“You'll never find it the way you 
started out—that’s all.” 

She seized his arm. “Do you know 
where Ralph—Mr. Barr is?’ she de- 
manded tensely. She already had de- 
cided that he could not be a detective. 
If he had been, she reasoned, he would 
not have approached her openly, but 
would have confined himself to sha- 
dowing her from a discreet distance. 

“Maybe I do, and maybe I don’t,” 
was the evasive answer, accompanied 
by another searching glance. 

“T must know,” she declared. 

He stopped, facing her. The grin 
faded from his lips, and a_ hard, 
threatening look came into his face. 

“You’re on the square with me, 
aren't you?’ he demanded fiercely. 
“T’m almost sure you are Ralph Barr’s 
girl and that you're telling me the truth, 
but not quite. You may be a lady dick, 
though I hardly think so. Mr. Barr’s 
a friend of my boss, and if you do him 
mean you'll be mighty sorry. Get me 
straight. I'll take you to where Mr. 
3arr is, but if you make a single false 
move you'll never get back alive.” 

He spoke with a savage emphasis 
that caused her to smile. She could see 
that there probably were sterling quali- 
ties beneath his rough exterior, and she 
knew that in his friendships Ralph was 
democratic to a fault. 


“Tt’s a bargain,” she declared. 


| 

“All right, then.” The man evidently 
was convinced that her intentions were 
honest. “My car is on the other side 
of the park. Didn’t dare drive around 
to this side, for I knew the house would 


be watched. 
over.” 

They started off at a brisk gait. She 
could think of nothing but the prospect 
of seeing Ralph soon, and it did not 
occur to her to ask the man what he 
had been doing in the neighborhood of 
the Barr home. 

“Is Ralph badly 
asked presently. 

“Eh?” The man gave her a puzzled 
glance. “Wounded? Oh, no, just a 
scratch. It don’t amount to much.” 

She had failed to notice his momen- 
tary confusion, and now she drew a 
long breath of relief. A few minutes 
later they reached the opposite boun- 
dary of the park, and the man pointed 
out his car, a two-seated affair of a 
somewhat dilapidated appearance. 

“Tsn’t strong on looks, but all there 
when it comes to speed,” he assured 
her as he helped her into the rear seat. 

She did not see the sly, triumphant 
grin that curled his lips as he stepped 
to the front of the car and began to 
crank the old-fashioned motor. 


It’s only a short walk 


wounded?” she 


CHAPTER X. 
HEALEY ON THE TRAIL. 


A SOMEWHAT - sheepish — grin 
creased Detective Healey’s usually 
flinty and scowling features when, a 
few minutes after nine in the morning, 
he walked into the office of the seventh 
assistant police commissioner. 
“Sit down, Healey,” said the official, 
a corpulent man with an immense head 
and with near-sighted eye. “I’ve just 
gone over the reports of those two 
murders in the old Barr place.” His 
voice fell an octave or two. “TI never 
dreamed I was steering you up against 
anything of that kind when I put you 
trail. Looks like an 
There 


on Felix Train’s 
open-and-shut case, doesn’t it? 
doesn’t seem to be a shadow of a doubt 
that Barr killed Train, and it looks like 

















a dead certainty that the man who killed 
Train also killed the butler.” 

“That’s what I’ve kept telling my- 
self all night,” said Healey. “There 
are a million things to prove that Barr 
killed Train, and the man who mur- 
dered Train is the only one that could 
have had a motive for bumpit ng off the 
butler. Just the same——’ 

His voice faltered. The commis- 
sioner regarded him with a curious ex- 
pression. “You're a queer cuss, 
Healey. Looking at you and watching 
you at work, nobody would think you 
were much of a detective. I happen to 
know differently, because I have seen 
some of the results you’ve produced. 
3ut I don’t see how there can be any 
two ways about this case.” 

“T don’t either,” confessed Healey. 
“Everybody else that’s looked into the 
case says that all that’s left to do is to 
pinch Barr and send him to the chair. 
Just the same I don’t feel quite right 
about the thing.” 

“Why P” 

“You'll laugh when I tell you. All 
the main facts fit together well enough, 
but some of the little ones don’t. I 
thought the case was clear as daylight 
till I found Barr’s revolver, the one 
he shot Train with—if he did shoot 
him.’ 

“Well, what about the revolver?” 

“Tt was ‘sing about two feet from the 
body. The handle had been wiped with 
a damp rag to remove finger prints. 
That’s where I smell the joker. Few 
men have enough presence of mind left 
after committing a murder to think of 
wiping their finger prints off the 
weapon, but this one did. Now, it 
looks to me as though a man wise 
enough to do that would also be wise 
enough not to leave the revolver behind 
him.” 

“A trifling detail,” o 
missioner impatiently. 

“I don’t quite agree with you, sir. 


bserved the com- 


Barr had bought the weapon purposely - 
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to kill Train with, and he knew it could 
be identified as his, and that if it was 
found beside the body it would be al- 
most enough to convict him. Yet he 
leaves it not two feet from the body, 
after he’d wiped the handle clean. 
Why didn’t he stick it in his pocket?” 

“Well, what do you make of it?” 

“That the weapon was planted there, 
sir, and that whoever planted it ex- 
pected we would find it.” 

“Farfetched,” declared the commis- 
sioner after a few moments’ considera- 
tion. “Especially in view of the fact 
that all the other circumstances point 
straight to Barr’s guilt. I wouldn’t lose 
any time, over your theory, Healey. 
Barr will be caught before long, and 
it wouldn’t surprise me if he made a 
complete confession.” 

“Maybe so, sir.”” Healey leaned for- 
ward a little. “Mind if I ask you a 
question ?” 

“You may ask it, 
to answer.” 

“It’s occurred to me that the reason 
you wanted Train roped might have 
some bearing on these murders. You 
never told me what it was.” 

The commissioner seemed a trifle 
embarrassed. “I don’t think it could 
have any bearing on the murders,” he 
declared thoughtfully. ‘However, if 
you promise to keep it under your hat 
I will tell you. I didn’t act strictly ac- 
cording to the rules of the department 
when I detailed you on a case like that. 
Train has a young cousin—I think her 
name is Ethel. Some years ago a dis- 
tant relative of theirs died and left 
them a good sum of money. Train 
came into possession of his share at 


but I don’t promise 


once, and, in accordance with the terms 
of the will, Ethel’s part was entrusted 
to him for safe-keeping and investment 
until she should reach her twenty-first 
birthday. Train is supposed to have 
been a gay young dog. He squandered 
his share of the estate, and there have 
been ugly rumors flying around that he 
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squandered Ethel’s, too. A friend of 
mine is interested in the girl, ard, since 
her parents were too poor to employ a 
private detective, he asked me if I 
could assign a man to get the dope on 
Train. Since times were dull and 
there wasn’t much doing in the depart- 
ment, I agreed to accommodate him. 
That’s all there is to it.” x 

Healey’s face bore a profound look 
when the commissioner had finished 
“How old is this girl, Ethel?” he in. 
quired. 

“T think she will be twenty-one in a 
few days.” 

“H’m. Then, if it was true that 
Train had blowed in her coin, he was 
in a pretty tight corner. He couldn’t 
have postponed the accounting for 
long.” 

“Presumably not. 
driving at?” 

“T was just thinking,” said Healey, 
rising from the chair, “that when a 
man’s in a fix like that he’s just as 
apt to bump himself off as not. Maybe 
what Barr says Train told him about 
committing suicide unless he got fifty 
thousand wasn’t all bluff.” 

The commissioner drew himself 
erect. “But you don’t really think that 
Train shot himself?” 

“No,” said Healey dubiously. “He 
couldn’t have shot himself, for there 
were no powder marks on his face or 
in his hair. But when a man is as 
desperate as Train seems to have been, 
he can make a might good bluff.” 

The commissioner reflected long and 
heavily. “You are confusing the case 
instead of clarifying it,” he declared at 
length, “and I don’t see that your 
theory, whatever it is, has a leg to stand 
on; but of course we want the truth. 
Better stick to the case for a day or 
two and see what you can find.” 

Healey thanked him and went out. 
He was half angry with himself, for 
he felt that the reasonable and logical 
thing for him to do was to blink at the 


But what are you 
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minor inconsistencies and accept the 
main facts of the case at their face 
value. But somehow Healey could not 
do that. As he had told Miss Renyard, 
he prided himself that his was not a 
one-track mind, and that he was a big 
enough man to go back and rectify his 
own blunder once he had discovered 
that he was mistaken, 

Resolving to have another talk with 
Miss Renyard, he ducked into a subway 
entrance and boarded a train. The 
young lady puzzled him a great deal; 
but so, for that matter, did everybody 
and everything connected with the case. 
In making out his report, Healey had 
slurred certain details in which Judith 
figured, though his reasons for doing 
so had not been quite clear. 

The girl stepped out of the house 
as he came within sight of the Renyard 
residence. Healey, admiring the proud 
tilt of her head and the easy swing of 
her stride, slowed down his pace a little. 
He decided that instead of approach- 
ing her directly, he would follow her 
for a while. Despite his lumbering 
ways, he was an adept in the art of 
shadowing. 

“A little queen,’ he told himself. 
“And she hates me like poison.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
fil1E ABANDONED ROAD FLOUSE. 


UDITH and her escort had been rid- 
ing steadily for two hours or more, 
frequently doubling on their tracks and 
now and then making a long detour, 
when at length her new acquaintance 
turned in his seat and pointed to a 
building standing on a little elevation a 
short distance off the main road. 

It was a low, sprawling structure 
with shuttered windows and a long 
veranda in front, and it wa 
screened from sight by a cluster ot 
trees. A battered sign at the intersec- 
tion of the private driveway and the 
the legend 


I> 
partly 
i a 


main thoroughfare bore 




















“Monahan’s Inn.” Judith gazed at it 
a trifle dubiously. Their devious route 
had taken them to that part of New 
York where Broadway takes on rustic 
and woodsy airs and the buildings are 
far between. She guessed that the 
house with the shuttered windows was 
one of the road houses abounding in 
that section, several of which had gone 
out of business on the advent of prohi- 
bition. 

Judith waited on the veranda while 
her escort, who had told her his name 
was Philip Riddle, backed the car into 
a shed. She could scarcely control her 
impatience to see Ralph and learn his 
condition. Monahan’s Inn, she noticed, 
afforded an excellent hiding place, for 
the surrounding region had a desolate 
appearance, and its stillness was broken 
only by motorists passing on the road 
elbow. 

“This way, miss.” Philip, returning 
from the shed, took a key from his 
pocket and opened the door. They en: 
tered a large room, bare of furniture. 
Philip locked the .door on the inside, 
then asked her to wait. A door in the 
rear of the room closed behind him, 
and presently she heard a low hum of 
A vague sense of disquiet was 
beginning to steal over her when at 
last Philip appeared in the doorway, 
beckoning her. 

She entered a room that was much 
smaller than the one in which she had 
waited. It was located in the back of 
the house, which probably explained 
why the occupants had thought it safe 
to open the window shutters. The mo- 
ment Judith stepped through the door 
she felt somebody’s searching gaze on 
her face, and she was at once conscious 
of an uncomfortable sensation. 

Turning in the direction of the pry- 
ing eyes, she saw a man seated in a 
rocking-chair in a corner of the room. 
He was a tall, solidly built man, ap- 
parently about forty years old, and the 
spruceness of his attire seemed oddly 


voices. 
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out of harmony with the squalid sur- 
roundings. He had a full, smoothly 
rounded face, but its sallow complexion 
hinted that he was just recovering from 
illness. Judith could not understand 
the unpleasant impression she had re- 
ceived, for his eyes were soft and al- 
most tender. 

“Where is Mr. Barr?” she asked, 
glancing about the room. 

The big man in the chair smiled. 
“Not so fast,” he said, and his accents 
were as soft and silky as his gaze. “Be- 
fore we come to that, you will please 
tell me who you are.” 

Judith glanced at the other man, who 
had remained at the door. “I am 
Judith Renyard,”’ she declared. “I 
thought I had satisfied Philip on that 
point.” 

The big man chuckled gently. “My 
valet is an excellent fellow, but rather 
unsophisticated and gullible. This is a 
—ahem—a delicate matter, and I must 
take precautions. Have you any means 
of proving that you are Miss Ren- 
yard?” 

Judith restrained her impatience, 
realizing that the man in the chair was 
compelled by circumstances to proceed 
cautiously. She fumbled in her bag and 
produced a visiting card. 

The big man smiled deprecatingly as 
he glanced at it. ‘‘Engravers are an 
accommodating lot. They will print 
any name on a card as long as the cus- 
tomer pays the price. Have you any- 
thing else?” 

Judith continued to explore her bag. 
This time she drew out the special 
delivery letter Train had sent her, an- 
nouncing his intention to call on Ralph 
Barr and apologize. 

The man looked at it with interest, 
but did not seem wholly satisfied. Again 
Judith resorted to her bag. Her fingers 
came in contact with the fountain pen 
she had found in the early hours of the 
morning. 

“Surely this will satisfy you,” she re- 
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marked as she handed it to the man in 
the chair. “If I were any one but 
Judith Renyard, and if my intentions 
were not honorable, you can readily 
perceive that I would have handed this 
pen over to the police instead of keep- 
ing it in my bag.” 

The man in the chair raised his eyes 
for an instant, and Judith thought she 
detected an exchange of glances be- 
tween him and Philip. 

“Where did you find it?” inquired 
the former, regarding the pen with keen 
interest. 

“Just inside the park, almost directly 
across the Avenue from the Barr resi- 
dence. I found it quite by accident 
while following the trail Mr. Barr left 
behind him. He must have told you 
that he was bleeding.” 

The big man nodded. “Why do you 
say that any one but Judith Renyard 
would have turned the pen over to the 
police ?” 

Judith’s eyes widened bewilderedly. 
“It is an important clew, isn’t it? 
Ralph’s initials are on the gold band.” 

The other’s lips twitched a little as 
he bent over the pen and examined the 
handle intently. “The gold band is 
badly worn and the initials are almost 
illegible, but I suppose you are right, 
and if so this is undoubtedly an im- 
portant clew, and I can understand why 
Barr’s fiancée would conceal it from 
the police. But you forget that the 
police are not the only ones who are 
interested in Mr. Barr. Have you read 
the morning papers?” 

“T only glanced at them.” 

“Well, for several weeks Barr and 
his financial associates have been con- 
ducting a campaign against a band of 
Wall Street buccaneers known as the 
Schroeder Syndicate. I suppose you 
maintain the average woman’s disdain 
ful attitude toward financial matters, so 
I shan’t inflict you with the details. A 
good many millions are involved in the 
fight. Until yesterday Barr and his 


friends were in a fair way of licking 
the Schroeder gang to a_ standstill. 
Then Barr disappears, with an ugly 
charge hanging over his head. To-day 
his friends, bereft of a leader, are in 
a wild panic, while the Schroeder crowd 
are full of glee. Ah, you are beginning 
to understand ?” 

“Partly.” 

“You see, the Schroeder gang would 
be willing to pay a good, stiff price if 
Barr were to disappear for good. On 
the other hand. Barr’s associates would 
give almost anything if he were to re- 
turn, get himself acquitted of the mur- 
der charge, and resume his leadership 
of the campaign. You see now that 
two contending forces, in addition to 
the police, are vitally interested in 
Barr.” 

Judith nodded a little dazedly, for 
until now she had not fully realized 
her fiancé’s importance in the financial 
world. “But I assure you,” she de- 
clared with a smile, “that I am not a 
representative of the Schroeder organi- 
zation, and that my only concern is for 
Ralph’s welfare. If you are still in 
doubt as to who I am, why not bring 
Ralph in here and let him identify me?” 

The man smiled bland]Jy. “I am sat- 
isfied—more than satisfied. I trust you 
understand that my only reason for 
cross-examining you so mercilessly was 
to safeguard my friend Barr’s interests. 
He is sleeping now, and as he is badly 
in need of rest I would not disturb 
him.” 

Judith regarded him dubiously 
able to account for the vague distrust 
she felt. His manners were those of 
a cultured gentleman, and his voice had 
It was his eyes, 


un- 


the ring of sincerity. 
she decided, that made her feel uncom- 
fortable. They seemed to stab and 
soothe at the same time. 


“T don’t think I ever heard Ralph 


1 
i 
mention you,” she remarked pointedly. 

“That’s strange! You never heard 
him mention his friend Morton? Well, 
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I suppose Barr has lots of friends. 
Nevertheless, it was to me he came 
early this morning when he was in 
trouble. Luckily my valet knew of this 
place, being a good friend of Monahan, 
the owner. We thought it would be as 
good a place of concealment as we could 
find. If any one calls here to make 
inquiries, my explanation is that I have 
retired into seclusion to write a play. 
Barr is tucked away in a corner where 
he will not easily be found.” His face 
darkened. ‘‘The only thing that wor- 
ries me is my conscience. It is all very 
well to help a friend, but I do not like 
the idea of aiding and abetting a fugi- 
tive from justice. I am committing a 
great moral wrong.” 

Judith’s eyes narrowed a little. As 
he spoke Morton absentmindedly—or 
so it seemed—conveyed the fountain 
pen to his inside breast pocket. 

Morton sighed. “My only justifica- 
tion is that all this will be a lesson to 
Barr. He has led a more or less wild 
life, and this may prove the turning 
point. I like to think that I have been 
of some assistance in helping a man to 
develop his better self. Look at my 
valet.” 

Judith glanced at Philip. It already 
had occurred to her that he was a 
curious specimen of the species valet. 
The man fidgeted awkwardly and met 
her gaze with an embarrassed grin. 

“Would you believe,” continued Mor- 
ton, “that he was a burglar when I 
picked him up and redeemed him from 
a criminal career? Well, he was. It 
shows what can be done with a man 
if he has the right spirit, and some- 
body is willing to give him a lift. As 
for Barr “ 

He paused, and something prompted 
Judith to prick up her ears. It might 





have been nothing but imagination, but 
she fancied that a cry, muffled and dis- 
tant, had-reached her ears. 

Morton’s embarrassment was only 
momentary. “Philip,” he said casually, 
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“it is getting quite chilly. I think you 
had better look after the radiator. As 
for Barr,” he added quickly when the 
“valet” had gone, “I am sure he will 
profit by this experience.” 

A swarm of conflicting thoughts and 
impressions flashed through Judith’s 
mind. She had a strong suspicion that 
Morton’s pious sentiments had been ut- 
tered for effect. The temperature in 
the room was almost stifling, suggesting 
that his orders about the radiator had 
been a subterfuge. And now another 
cry, low and distant, impinged on her 
consciousness and this time she was 
almost certain that her senses were not 
deceiving her. 

She turned toward the door through 
which Phillip had just passed, urged by 
a blind impulse to follow and see what 
he would do. She was almost certain 
that his errand had something to do 
with the cries she had just heard. 
Bounding forward, she seized the knob 
and turned it. Then a blank expres- 
sion came into her face, for the door 
did not yield-to her pull. 

“T think Philip took the precaution 
of turning the key on the outside,” 
came Morton’s velvety accents. “Calm 
yourself, my dear Miss Renyard.” 

Judith turned, filled with agonizing 
fears and suspicions, and_ recoiled 
sharply as she found herself looking 
into the muzzle of a pistol held in 
Morton’s steady hand. 


CHAPTER XII. 
TRAPPED, 


MORTON had not moved from his 
seat. The hand that held the 
pistol rested against his knee, and 
Judith could see that he was handling 
the weapon with the sure and deadly 
aim of an expert. He was still smiling, 
but now his smile was cold and for- 
bidding. 
For an instant Judith was seized with 
a feeling of faintness. 
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“Where did that cry come from?” 
she asked. 

“Barr is getting restless,” said Mor- 
ton smoothly. “He has a foolish notion 
that he ought to go back ard surrender 
himself to justice, believing that he can 
prove his innocence. Being his friend, 
I don’t intend to let him do anything 
so foolish.” 

“But you said a while ago that Ralph 
asked you to hide him,” Judith pointed 
out. 

“You are entirely too logical for a 
voman,” observed Morton dryly. “Let 
me assure you that no harm is going 
to come to Barr, unless he should prove 
unreasonable. As for yourself, my 
dear young lady, let me suggest that 
the fewer questions you ask the better 
it will be for you.” 

Judith perceived she was helpless, but 
the realization did not frighten her. 
Even if she had been trapped, she re- 
flected, she had achieved her aim and 
found Ralph’s hiding place, and there 
Was some consolation in that. She 
peered at the man in the chair, won- 
derit ig why he sat so still and why he 
scarcely | 1ad moved a limb since her 
arrival. It could mean nothing, of 
course, yet deep in her mind was a hazy 
conviction that the circumstance was 
significant. 

And then another impression, equally 
vague and remote, began to tantalize 
her imagination. Ever since she en- 
tered the room she had been conscious 
of some familiar-odor in the air, but 
it had been so faint that she had been 
there to identify it. She tried again, 
but finally gave atis the attempt. 

“T seem to have walked into a trap,” 
she murmured cooily. “Your valet ap- 
pears to be a very versatile fellow. His 
acting was superb when he pretended to 
fear that I had designs. against Ralph. 
What I can’t understand is why you 
took the trouble to kidnap me.” 

“T’ll be equally frank. When Philip 
first saw you this morning he had no 


intention of kidnaping you, as you put 
it. He was looking for something. 
Can you guess what?” 

Judith’s eyes widened. “The foun- 
tain pen?” she exclaimed, voicing an 
intuitive guess. “But——” 

“Exactly. It was the fountain pen. 
Then he saw you, and he thought you 
acted rather mysteriously. While 
questioned you, he noticed you were 
glancing at your bag, and he guessed 
you had already found it. He could not 
very well demand it of you, and besides 
he thought you might be a danger to 
our safety, and so he invited you for 
Yes, Philip is an ingenious 


he 


a ride, 
chap.” 

“But the pen—I don’t 
vanted it.” 

“Really?” Morton chuckled amused- 
ly. “What gave you the idea that 
the initials on the gold band were 
Barr’s ?” 

Judith started. She had not deci 
phered the monogram, for the lette: 
had been blurred and so grote ey it 
terwoven that she had been unable to 
make them out. see ie she had had no 
other illumination than the electric flas] 


at the t 


see why you 


time, and the circumstances had 
caused her to jump to the conclusi 
that the pen must be Ralph 6. 

“Weren’t they?” she asked. 

“No; but your wishes was natural 
enough. I h:z ad reasons for not wishing 
that pen to fall into the hands of stran- 
gers, but don’t ask me to confide them 
to you.” 

Judith caught an inspiration. “The 
initials were yours!” 

“You are a very astute young lady. 
Let us admit, for the sake of the dis- 
cussion, that the initials were mine 
Illegible as the monogram was, the po 
lice would have found means of deci- 
phering it. They would draw certain 
inferences from the fact that I oan lost 
the pen in the park just opposite the 
Barr house, and they would start all 
sorts of foolish inquifies. They would 




















discover, among other things, that my 
valet is a friend of a former road house 
keeper named Monahan, and _ they 
might take it into their heads to pay 
a visit to the road house. That, you 
will admit, would have been exceed- 
ingly awkward for Barr. Now you 
understand why I was so anxious to 
recover the pen.” 

A suspicion was growing out of the 
blur in Judith’s mind, but as yet it was 
not quite clear. 

“How did you happen to drop your 


pen at that particular point?” she in- 
quired. 
“That’s easily explained. After 


knocking the detective senseless and 
getting you into the closet, Barr went 
upstairs, evidently intending to hide in 
one of the unused rooms. ‘Then, it 
seems, he had a wrangle of some sort 
with the butler and killed the fellow. 
Afterward”—Morton paused for an in- 
stant and seemed mentally to be feeling 
his way—“he was himself shot. He 
telephoned me from one of the upstairs 
rooms to meet him at the entrance to 
the park, just across the Avenue from 
his house. It must have been while 
dressing his wound that I dropped the 
pen, though I did not discover the loss 
till this morning.” 

Judith’s eyes narrowed as she con- 
sidered the explanation. It seemed 
plausible enough, and as far as she 
knew it corresponded with the facts, 
but she sensed something wrong. 
While speaking Morton had been scan- 
ning her face every moment, as if try- 
ing to ascertain w hether his ; story was 
too much of a strain on her credulity. 

She happened to glance out through 
the window, and she had an impression 
that something was stirring among the 
trees in the distance, but she could 
not be sure. The sight, whether real or 
imagined, caused her to feel a sense of 
courage. 

“T think you have told me a string 
of falsehoods,” she declared. “I don’t 
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believe a word you say. I don’t know 
how Ralph is here or why you are keep- 
ing him prisoner, but I am sure your 
intentions are wicked.” 

“Harsh words, my dear young lady. 
But why 

Judith interrupted him. “I see it 
now!” she exclaimed, “You are in 
with the Schroeder crowd. They are 
paying you to keep Ralph here. It’s— 
it’s dastardly !” 

“Not a bad guess at all,” said Mor- 
ton softly. ‘You hit the nail straight 
on the head. But please give me a 
little credit. I am combining a Chris- 
tian act with my personal profit. It is 
true that the Schroeder people are will- 
ing to pay me a little something for 
keeping Barr under cover, but incident- 
ally I am doing him a good turn by 
keeping him from rushing rashly into 
the arms of the police and the electric 
chair. Besides,” and a hint of greed 
crept into his satiny eyes, “Barr is at 
liberty to walk out of here as soon as 
he raises the Schroeder crowd’s bid. 
They are somewhat stingy just now, 
and, though they will come up later, 
I can’t afford to wait.” 

Judith gave him a loathing glance. 
“T see,” she said contemptuously. “You 
are playing each side against the other, 
and you are treacherous in your deal- 
ings with both. What a cad you are!” 

Morton’s fingers cramped more 
tightly around the handle of the pistol. 
The grin faded from his lips, giving 
way to an ugly sneer. He seemed about 
to make an angry retort, but just then 
the door opened and Philip walked in. 

“How is our friend?” asked Morton. 

The other man grinned. “Quieter. 
I convinced him it won't do any good 
to holler for help.” 

“Bring him here.” 

Philip. stood gaping for a moment, 





then turned and left the room, Judith 
stared bewilderedly at Morton, as if 
not quite comprehending the order he 
had given. 
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“But—but Ralph is wounded!” she 
exclaimed. 

A grunt was Morton’s only response. 
There was a malevolent glint in the 
formerly soft and caressing eyes, and 
a look of evil determination had come 
into his sallow face. Judith shivered 
inwardly as she noticed the change that 
had come over him; then footsteps 
sounded behind She turned 
quickly. 

“Ralph!” she exclaimed. “Ralph!” 

Barr, conducted into the room by 
Philip, stopped short, staring. His 
hands were tied at his back, and his 
bloodshot eyes and. haggard features 
told that his body and mind had gone 
through a racking experience. For a 
long time he stood in speechless amaze- 
ment, and tl a look of mingled sur- 


1 - 
ner, 


hen 
prise and tenderness blazed up in his 
eyes. 

“Judith! You here?” 

She raised herself on tiptoe, wound 
her arms about his neck and kissed him. 
The caress seemed to increase his as- 
tonishment, but it also brought a touch 
of color to his face. 

“But, Ralph, you’re not wounded!” 
she exclaimed suddenly, noticing that 
he stood erect and showed no signs of 
injury. 

“We haven’t time for explanations 
just now,” declared Morton sternly. 
“You are a bull-headed cuss, Barr, but 
I think I know how to bring you to 
senses. You realize, of course, 
that every hour you remain missing 
strengthens the presumption of your 
guilt ?” 

Barr glared at 
curtly. 

“And you seem confident that you 
will have no trouble establishing your 
innocence once you are free?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, you know my terms. Double 
the bid of the Schroeder crowd, and 
you can go to the devil for all I care. 
I have already suggested a way whereby 


your 


him, then nodded 
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a portion of your funds can safely and 
unostentatiously be transferred to me. 
For the last time I ask you if you 
will accept the conditions.” 

Barr fixed the other with a glarice of 
cold contempt. “You snake!” he mut- 
tered hoarsely, momentarily forgetting 
Judith’s presence. “You have me 
where you want me, but I'll never ac- 
cept your sneaking, cowardly terms 


I’! throw all the money I have in the 
world into the sea before you get a 


penny of it, and that’s final.” 

“We shall see about that. Philip!” 

The valet, interpreting his master’s 
glance, acted so quickly that Judith did 
not even have time to utter a warning 
cry before he had drawn a piece of 
rope from his pocket, looped it around 
Barr’s legs, and pulled the ends into a 
tight knot. His hands being already 
tied at his back, Barr was powerless to 
struggle, and a shove from Philip sent 
him sprawling into a chair less than six 
feet from where Morton sat. 

At a gesture from his master Phil] 
seized Judith’s arm in a tight grip. A 
look of ruthless determination had re- 
placed the genial grin the valet had 
worn when she first met him. 

“That’s better!” chortled . 
making a slight but significant gesture 
with the pistol. “Barr, I hope you per- 
ceive that and the fair one are 
quite at my mercy. There is not 
other house within shouting distance, 
and it is extremely unlikely that any 
one will intrude on us and interrupt 
this proceeding.” ‘ 

Judith turned and sent Barr a qua- 
vering glance. He was white, tight- 
lipped, and trembling, but his face soft- 


p 


Morton 


you 


an- 


met, 

“T don’t need to tell you that I mean 
business this time,” proceeded Morton, 
glancing down at the pistol in his hand. 
“T shoot fairly straight. You can take 
your choice between acceptance of my 
terms and—a bullet.” 

He spoke with a sinister emphasis, 




















and the cruel look about his thick lips 
testified that he was prepared to carry 
out the threat. 

Barr laughed contemptuously. ‘You 
forget that I am a hard man to scare,” 
he declared. 

“No, I am not forgetting anything. 
You are stubborn as a mule, but I know 
how to break you. You’re a brave man 
in many ways, but there is one thing 
you fear.” 

He spoke the last half dozen words 
slowly and tensely, then turned to 
judith with a smile that chilled her. 

Barr struggled to rise, but the ropes 
around his hands and legs restrained 
him, and Philip left Judith to shove 
him back into the chair. As Morton 
spoke, a deathlike pallor had overspread 
his face. 

“You would kill her, too!’ he 
gasped. 


“Exactly.” Morton chuckled elat- 


edly. ‘I know you regard your own 
life lightiy, but you will consider her. 
Do we come to terms?” 


‘You—you fiend!” exclaimed Barr 
thickly, 

“I know there must be a way of ap- 
pealing to your practical sense,’ said 
Morton, evidently hugely pleased. 
“You will go first and Miss Renyard 
will follow, unless you do the reason- 
able thing. But don’t try any stalling, 
for it will do you no good. You both 
will be kept here until the conditions 
are fulfilled.” 

sarr showed signs of surrender. He 
opened his lips to speak, but Judith, 
wan and trembling, yet with a look of 


1 


determination in her eyes, spoke first. 





“Don’t give in to him, Ralph. T am 
not afraid. Besides, he means to kill 
us in the end regardless of what we 
do. He has gone s far already t 
7 ss 1 he | 
1e dare not let us go.” She reached out 





an arm and placed it on his shoulder, as 


“04 
tO imbue him with courag 





not afraid of death,’ she murmured, 


“not when I am with you.’ 
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“Very pretty,” said Morton, “but I 
must call a halt on the pathetic stuff.” 
He raised the pistol until its muzzle 
pointed straight at Barr’s heart. “I 
shall count ten, just as Train did—only 
there will be no bluffing this time. You 
had better give in before I am 
through.” 

Judith reeled dizzily. Staring at 
Morton, as if his words suddenly had 
crystallized a slumbering impression in 
her mind, she swept her forehead with 
her palm. Moment by moment her 
eyes grew wider. Her breath came and 
went in quick, short gasps. Then she 
raised her hand and pointed a finger 
at Morton. 

here is the man that killed Mr. 
Train,’ she declared shrilly. 

Morton winced for an instant and 
his sallow face grew a shade whiter. 
“So!” he said, in harsh tones. “You 
think so, eh? Well, in that case- r 

He moved the pistol, transferring his 
aim from Barr to the girl. <A grin 
of fiendish glee twisted his features. 
Barr uttered a hoarse cry and again 
made a desperate effort to rise from the 





chair. 

“Don’t shoot!” he cried. “I—I'll do 
anything you say, only——” 

Then came a startling interruption. 
A crash sounded, fragments of window 
pane clattered to the floor, a black ob- 
ject hurtled through the window, then 
Morton uttered a loud scream, and the 
pistol fell from his fingers. 

A face appeared through the jagged 
splinters of glass remaining in the sash. 
It was Detective Healey’s. 

“Don’t move,” he said. 


“T’ve got you 
ce vered.” 
CHAPTER XITI. 
FOUND THROUGH A BULLET. 


saving instinct, rising above 


~~ the turmoil of her emotions, 
prompted Judith to stoop and pick up 
Morton’s pistol just as Philip rushed 
forward and was about to seize it. The 
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valet, after a bewildered glance into its 
menacing muzzle, shrank back. 

Healey climbed awkwardly through 
the window, stared at the occupants of 
the room, opened his eyes a littie wider 
as he saw Barr, then peered curiously 
at Morton, who had remained seated 
in his chair. 

“Seems I tossed that rock just in 
time,” muttered the detective. ‘*Who’s 
this?” pointing at Morton, whose look 
of ferocity had yielded to an expres- 
sion of sullen despair. 

le calls himself Morton,” ex- 
plained Judith; then, again voicing the 
intuitive suspicion that had flashed in 
her mind a few minutes ago: “He’s the 
man that killed Mr. Train. And here,” 
indicating Philip, now white and cower- 
ing, “is his accomplice.” 

Healey did not notice the valet. He 
continued to peer at the man in the 
chair. Something seemed to be stirring 
in the detective’s memory—and Healey 
was reputed to have one of the longest 
memories in the police department. 

“The name isn’t Morton—not quite,” 
he said finally. “I remember him now. 
He is Mortimer Shedd. He’s been put- 
ting over a lot of shady deals lately, 
but this is the first time he’s been caught 
at anything.” 

He whirled around with surprising 
swiftness, drew a pair of steel links 
from his pocket, and snapped them 
around Philip’s wrists. 

“One man less to handle,” he said, 
chuckling. Then he turned to Barr, 
and his eyes narrowed. “Well, Mr. 
Barr, we’ve been looking for you. What 
have you got to say?” 

“Not much.” Barr stroked his fore- 
head as if trying to clarify his mind. 
“TJ don’t yet know what happened last 
night. All I know is that when I woke 
up this morning I found myself in this 
place, with hands and feet tied and a 
queer feeling in my head.” 

Healey regarded him searchingly, 
then turned away. Judith looked at 
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him as if not quite able to decide 
whether he was friend or foe. 

“And what have you got to say for 
yourself, Shedd?” demanded the detec- 
tive. 


Shedd sneered. “Nothing, except 
that a very interesting little game 


seems to have come to an abrupt end, 
I know when I’m beaten.” 

“Get up!” ordered the detective, 
roughly seizing the other’s arm. 

Shedd winced and uttered a yell of 
pain; and suddenly another dim and 
shadowy idea leaped out of the con- 
fusion in Judith’s mind. 

“He can’t move,” she declared ex- 
citedly. “He’s been sitting like that 
ever since I came. And there’s an 
odor of medicaments in the air. 
Haven’t you noticed it?” 

“Well, what of it?’ asked the detec- 
tive perplexedly. 

“Shedd is the man I shot last night 
—the one who was hiding in tl 
closet,” continued Judith eagerly. “It 
was fis trail I was following when I 
found the fountain pen. It’s all clear 
now. ~ 

“Clear as mud,” grumbled Healey. 
“What about the fountain pen?” 

Judith launched into a breathless ex- 
planation. 

The detective was grinning when she 
finished. “I was wondering what had 
become of that flash of mine,” he said 
good-naturedly. “I kind of thought you 
would slip away, and I meant to follow 
you and see what you were up to, but 
you acted quicker than I expected.” 

“You never really thought Ral 
guilty ?” 

“Tt was that confounded pistol tl 
upset me—the one with the hand 
wiped clean,” grumbled. Healey. “I 
called myself a fool about a million 
times last night, but that pistol kept 
bothering me. Well, Shedd, how is the 
wound ?” 

“Confound the wound!” snarled 
Shedd. “If it hadn’t been for that you 
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would never have got me.” He glow- 
ered at Judith. “I went to a doctor 
early this morning, told him I had been 
experimenting with a new make of 
automatic, and got him to extract the 
bullet. Of course, I was careful to 
pick out a doctor with a short purse 
and a shorter memory. I fear he 
bungled the job. I feel as though a 
knife were running through my thigh 
whenever I move.” 

Healey chuckled unsympathetically. 
Then he glanced at Philip, who of a 
sudden seemed to have yielded to an 
uncontrollable fear. 

“Keep an eye on Shedd, though I 
don’t think he will trouble you much,” 
the detective told Judith as he seized 
the valet by the arm and led him from 
the room. A furious mutter fell from 
Shedd’s lips, and, forgetting the wound 
in his thigh, he made an effort to rise. 
Judith made a warning gesture with 
the pistol, and with a groan of pain 
and despair Shedd slumped back into 
the chair. 

“Have you a knife?’ 
turning to Barr. 

“In my pocket.” 

Judith found it and slashed the ropes 
about his ankles and wrists. Then she 
kissed him, 

“Can you forgive me for the way I 
have been acting?’ she murmured 
softly. 

“Forget it,” said Ralph, a boyish grin 
spreading over his haggard face. “But 
—but I don’t quite understand what has 
come over you. You don’t seem your- 
self.” 

“My old self died last night,” said 
Judith mysteriously. 

After an absence of half an hour 
or more Healey and Philip returned. 
The detective was grinning elatedly, 
but Philip’s face bore a crushed ex- 
pression. 

“I convinced Philip that it would be 
a good idea to come clean,” explained 
Healey. 
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asked Judith, 
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Morton’s face was livid with rage and 
fear and he sent a murderous glance 
in the valet’s direction. 

“The idea was fairly clever,’ con- 
tinued the detective. “The Schroeder 
Syndicate, which is made up of a bunch 
of fancy cutthroats, was willing to pay 
a good price if Barr could be made to 
disappear. Shedd negotiated with 
them through one of their members. 
At first he thought of kidnaping Barr, 
but he didn’t know just how to go 
about it, and the plan didn’t seem safe 
enough to suit him. 

“Then, one night about a week or 
ten days ago, he dropped in on Felix 
Train. It seems Train was in bad, hav- 
ing squandered a bunch of money be- 
longing to his cousin, and he had been 
on the point of bumping himself off 
when Shedd walked in on him. Shedd 
argued with him, telling him that, since 
he was going to kill himself anyhow, 
he might as well! die in a good cause, 
or words to that effect. They cooked 
up a plan together. Train was to go 
to Barr’s house and threaten to commit 
suicide there unless Barr gave him 
fifty thousand. At first Train balked, 
but Shedd talked him into it, pointing 
out that since he was going to kill him- 
self the time and place didn’t make 
any difference. Besides, he said, Barr 
would probably come across with the 
coin rather than have Train die in his 
house. 

“They spent a week fixing things up. 
First Train insulted Miss Renyard in 
public, knowing Barr would get raving 
mad when he heard of it. Then, after 
Barr had threatened to kill him, Train 
pretended to be scared and hid himself 
away for a few days. Of course, he 
wasn’t really scared, for he didn’t think 
Barr would kill him, and anyhow he 
had. already been on the point of com- 
mitting suicide. Yesterday he came out 
of his hiding place, told his friends he 
vas going to Barr’s house that evening 
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and apologize, and even wrote Miss 
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Renyard a letter telling of his intention 
to call. 

“They had arranged things pretty 
cleverly. Well, Train went to Barr’s 
house last night and made his little 


spiel. Barr, of course, thought it a 


uff and refused to get scared. Traii 
bluff and refused to get 1. Train 
began to count, telling Barr he would 


kill himself when he got to ten. Still 
Barr thought it was all a cheap bluff. 
Maybe it was, but I have a sneaking 
idea that Train was almost desperate 
enough to kill himself if Barr refused 
him the money. But his nerve failed 
him. He never pulled the trigger.” 

“But he dropped dead, with a bullet 
in his head,’ declared Barr. ‘Who 
fired it?” 

“Shedd did. He and Philip were 
standing behind the green portiéres, 
watching. You see, it had been Shedd’s 
scheme all along that if Train 
killed in Barr’s house, Barr would get 
scared and run away. It looked like a 
safer and surer scheme than'kidnaping, 


was 


and it would save him the trouble of 
keeping Barr under cover. Well, as 
soon as the shot had been fired, Shedd 
and Philip stepped into the little closet. 
While I was looking for powder marks 
on Train’s face, they stole out, upset 
the lamp, gave Barr and myself a 
whack on the head, and dragged Miss 
Renyard into the closet. Then Philip 
carried Barr to a car waiting around 
the corner and drove him out to this 
place, but Shedd remained in the house 
to watch developments.” 

“He killed Train with my pistol,” ob- 
served Barr. “How did he come into 
possession of it?” 

“Through Henry, the butler. Shedd 
had bribed Henry to take the pistol 
from your desk drawer and to help 
the scheme along in other ways, though 
I’m not sure Henry knew there was to 
be a murder. Anyhow, he broke down 
after the shooting. Shedd had gone up- 
stairs to look for something, and all 
of a sudden he thought some one was 


following him. It was Miss Renyard, 
who was looking for a place where 
she could discharge one of the cart- 
ridges in Train’s pistol, though of 
course Shedd didn’t know it was she. 
He dodged into one of the rooms, and 
Miss Renyard happened to enter the 
very same room. She had the surprise 
of her life when she fired into the 
bundle of rugs, as she thougl 
heard a yell. Too frightened t 
what to do, she ran downstairs. 
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“Then Henry, who had been looking 
for Shedd, walked in. Perhaps he had 
heard the shot. He was pretty shaky, 
and Shedd saw that he couldn’t trust 
him. After some wrangling, he shot 
the butler, then 
below and jumped out on the conser- 
vatory roof. His thigh wasn’t as sore 
then as it is now. He went across the 
Avenue and stopped just inside the 
park to tie up the wound. He was 
realizing that he was leaving tracks be- 
hind him.” 

“And lost his fountain pen,” inter- 
posed Judith. 


S 
ran down to the floor 


“So it seems. After he had gone to 
a doctor’s and had had the bullet ex- 
tracted and the wound dressed, he met 
Philip at a place they had agreed on 
and drove out here. It’s a nifty place 
to hide in, all right. Shedd made just 
one mistake. He misjudged his man. 
After he had got Barr out here, he 
found Barr had no intention of running 
away, but insisted on going back to face 
the music.” 

Shedd, who seemed to have recov- 
ered a measure of self-possession, 
glared insolently at the detective. “I 
suppose you think you are a very clever 
man,” he taunted. 

“I don’t,” said Healey, “but anyhow 
I haven’t got a one-track mind.” 
him bewilderedly. 


Judith regarded 
“T don’t understand how you happened 
to find us.” 


“Why,” declared the detective mod- 




















estly, “all I had to do was to follow 
you and Philip. I lost your trail for 
a while, but picked it up again. What 
I don’t understand is how you-—” 
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been no trail, I would never have 
found the fountain pen, and if I hadn’t 
found the fountain pen, Philip wouldn’t 
have taken me up. I think that was 


the way of it,” she finished breathlessly. 

“Queerest think I ever heard of,” 
said Healey with a sheepish grin. “I 
didn’t have much to do with the solving 
of this case. You fired a shot in the 
dark, and your bullet found the mur- 
derer. Can you beat it?” - 


He stopped and looked at the girl with 
an expression of mingled perplexity and 
admiration. 

“Tt all goes back to the shot I fired 
in the closet,” said Judith thoughtfully. 
“Tf I hadn’t fired that shot, there would 
have been no trail, and if there had 
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PARDON GIVES CONVICT CHANCE FOR LIFE 


[N order that James Cummings, a convict with some time still to serve at 

Sing Sing for assault, might have a fighting chance against disease and 
death, Governor Smith, of New York State, recently granted him a pardon, and 
the prison authorities rushed him to New York for an operation at Bellevue 
Hospital. 

Cummings suffers from some obscure intestinal ailment. His condition grew 
steadily worse, until the prison physician declared that the only chance the convict 
had of escaping imminent death was to undergo an operation. Sing Sing had no 
facilities for the delicate work, and so the physician consulted with the warden, 
who at once laid the matter before the governor. 

The pardon arrived at the prison at night by the last mail train. Willing 
hands fashioned a stretcher, which was placed, with the sick man upon it, in the 
warden’s automobile. Then the car raced through a blinding snowstorm from 
Ossining to the hospital in New York. 
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LESS PETTY CRIMES; MORE SERIOUS ONES 


ON a recent date the Rhode Island State prison, where offenders convicted of 

serious crimes are sent, had more inmates within its walls than at any 
previous time in its history. On the same day the Providence County jail had 
its smallest recorded number of inmates, and the house of correction held not a 
single offender and had not had any one committed to it for twenty-four days 
previous. That also is a record. Both the county jail and the house of correction 
are used to accommodate persons who have been charged with minor offenses. 

To Harry Loeb Jacobs, chairman of the penal commission of that State, 
these facts indicate clearly that the number of cases of major crimes is increasing. 
On the other hand, such offenses as drunkenness and petty theft, involving 
sentences to the house of correction or county jail, are less in number. 

The majority of the men and women in the State prison were convicted of 
automobile thefts, criminal assaults, robberies, and crimes against the person. 
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O one paid any attention to 
the four men and the girl who 
sat in the rear of the room. 
They were only witnesses. 

The man sitting next to the aisle was 
Detective Michael Dolan. He had 
been a patrolman, but was promoted 
when his feet became too flat for him 
to pound a beat any longer. He was 
considered a clever detective, and he 
was clever. He had a great many stool 
pigeons who 

At the other end of the bench sat 
Patrolmen Thaddeus Finnerty and Pat- 
rick Mulligan. Eventually they, too, 
would be detectives. 

Between Detective Dolan and the 
two patrolmen sat Mabel Gilbert. She 
had been Jerry Delaney’s sweetheart, 
but she was going to testify against 
him. 

Next to her sat Doctor Phillip Purl- 
mann, county medical examiner. He 
had eaten too much for breakfast and 
had fallen asleep. 

At a table inside the railing sat Mr. 
Theodore P. Maloney, deputy assistant 
district attorney. Mr. Maloney was 
very young, brisk in manner, very 
snappy and positive in utterance, and 
always tried to convey the impression 
that he staggered under a mighty 
weight of official confidences. He 
never succeeded, of course, but he was 
entitled to some credit for trying. 

Mr. Maloney welcomed the assign- 
ment to try Jerry Delaney, because in 
it he saw an opportunity for a speedy 














conviction ; and so to conduct the prose- 
cution as to have Jerry sentenced to 
the electric chair in record time should 
be good for at least three paragraphs 
in the leading newspapers. 

It can be seen that Mr. Maloney 
was ambitious to become district at- 
torney, and discover graft in certain 
departments and travel that broad and 
vell-beaten trail to higher things in 
the service of the people. 

Across the table from Mr. Maloney 
sat Mrs. Hester Barthmann. She was 
the mother of Jim Barthmann, for 
whose murder Jerry Delaney was under 
indictment. She had been dressed care- 
fully in black, and brought to court by 
the astute Mr. Maloney for the purpose 
of indulging infrequent minifestations 
of sorrow over her departed son, whose 
principal claim to her affection lay in 
the fact that he had never beaten her 
on Sunday. This was because he had 
always been drunk on Sunday. 

Mrs. Bethmann was greatly agitat- 
ed, much more so than Mr. Maloney 
had expected. 

At another table inside the railing sat 
Mr. Harold J. Butterworth, who had 
been assigned by Judge Johnathan V. 
Smythe as counsel for the defense. Mr. 
Butterworth was even younger than 
Mr. Maloney, but he had a sense of 
humor and a knowledge of dramatic 
values; consequently he wore shell- 
rimmed eye glasses over perfectly good 
eyes. In his very early youth Mr. 
Butterworth had written — seethingly 














radical articles for painfully intellectual 
periodicals. When he began to make 
money, however, he learned to love jazz 
music and came to consider some of the 
new dances as the highest expression 
of terpsichorean art. 

Across the table from Mr. Butter- 
worth sat Jerry Delaney, the defendant. 
Jerry was twenty years old, and a very 
ordinary looking youth. His eyes were 
a pale, watery blue, set very close to- 
gether and always staring. His chin 
seemed to be nothing more than a con- 
tinuation of his neck. He had no more 
imagination than a postage stamp. 

But he was not frightened, even 
though he was on trial for his life. He 
never thought of being frightened. 
Since Mabel Gilbert had entered the 
room he had been wondering how he 
could get even with her. 

One reporter lounged at the long 
table sacred to representatives of the 
press. He was there merely because 
it was his job to cover the courts, and 
the seats in Judge Smythe’s courtroom 
were the most comfortable he could 
find. He hoped the trial would not be 
noisy and interfere with his repose. 
Long before any one else had entered 
the room he had written all that he in- 
tended to write until the verdict had 
been returned; a few lines stating that 
“the trial of Jerry Delaney, under in- 
dictment for the murder of Jim Barth- 
mann, was begun this morning before 
Judge Smythe.” 

There had been nothing sensational 
in the case, and no probability of scan- 
dal. Therefore the trial was not news. 

Bailiffs, clerks, and talesmen were 
also present. 

Every one stood up and then sat 
down again when Judge Smythe en- 
tered the courtroom. Judith Smythe 
was fat and ponderous, and wheezed 
and puffed every time he moved. He 


had been a police court lawyer, but 
an amazingly industrious and success- 
ful police court lawyer, until he dis- 
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covered that he was a good politician. 
Since then he had risen rapidly and 
had accumulated considerable flesh. 

Having seated himself and gathered 
his robes about him Judge Smythe 
moved a pile of papers back and forth 
upon his desk long enough for every 
one to realize that he represented the 
majesty of the law. Then he cleared 
his throat, while the bailiffs raised their 
hands and cautioned everybody to be 
perfectly quiet. 

“Gentlemen,” began Judge Smythe. 

Mr. Maloney and Mr. Butterworth 
immediately arose and bowed respect- 
fully, although no names had been men- 
tioned. 

“The court hopes that you will be 
as expeditious as possible with this 
case,” said Judge Smythe. 

“The State will have but five wit- 
nesses, your honor,” said Mr. Maloney, 
bowing. 

“The defense will have not more than 
two witnesses besides the defendant 
himself, your honor,” said Mr.. Butter- 
worth, bowing. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” said Judge 
Smythe. ‘We will proceed at once 
with the selection of the jury.” 

The jury was chosen in fifteen min- 
utes. They were herded into the jury 
box by a bailiff who would have had to 
go to work if he had not had several 
relatives who voted as he told them. 
Mr. Maloney then leaned both hands on 
the railing and made the opening state- 
ment of the State’s case. The jurors 
showed some slight interest when he 
said: 

“Call Doctor Purlmann.” 

With a few questions to the physi- 
cian, Mr. Maloney established the 
corpus delecti, Doctor Purlmann testi- 
fying that he had examined a body 
which had been identified as that of Jim 
sarthmann, and that Jim Barthmann 
was killed by a gunshot wound in the 
head. 

“The not cross-ex- 


defense will 
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amine,” said Mr. Butterworth, “but I 
will ask Doctor Purlmann to remain. I 
shall probably call him as a witness 
later.” 

“Very well,’ said Mr. Maloney. 
“Call Officer Dolan.” 

Detective Dolan projected his huge 
body forward, swayed a moment on his 
flat feet, then came heavily across the 
room and stopped before the clerk of 
the court. The clerk of the court said: 

“Doyousolemnlysweartotellthetruthth 
ewholetruthandnothingbutthetruthsohel 
pyouGod ?” 

“Wumpfth,” said Detective Dolan. 

Having been duly sworn, he sat in 
the witness stand and carelessly flapped 
his coat lapel so the jurors could see 
his shield, 

“What is your name?” asked Mr. 
Maloney. 

“Michael Dolan.” 

'“What is your business ?” 
“Detective, from headquarters.” 
“Do you know Jerry Delaney, the de- 

fendant in this case?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you arrest him on the night of 
August fifteenth?” 

“ee.” 

“Now then, Mr. Dolan,” said Mr. 
Maloney, “tell the jury in your own 
words what happened at the home of 
Mrs. Hester Barthmann on the night 
of August fifteenth.” 

Detective Dolan told it in his own 
words. 

In half an hour he had told this 
story : He was patrolling his district and 
met Patrolmen Finnerty and Mulligan, 
who worked together, the beat being 
considered a dangerous one. ‘They 
talked for a few minutes, then walked 
together down Mangold Street. They 
had proceeded one block when they 
heard a shot. It came from No. 133 
Mangold Street, a five-story brick tene- 
ment. They rushed into the hallway. 
At the foot of the stairs crouched Jerry 
Delaney, with a revolver in his hand. 


Jerry was disarmed and handcuffed. 
Then Dolan bounded up the stairs. On 
the first landing he found the body oi 
Jim Barthmann stretched on the floor 
against his mother’s door. 

“T left Finnerty and Mulligan there,” 
said Dolan, “an’ then I took Jerry to 
the Chester Street station. While we 
was goin’ over he was all excited, an’ 
he says yes, he done it. He says he 
went there to stick up Jim’s mother, 
who he had heard had a pile o’ dough, 
an’ when he got there he saw Jim just 
startin’ to go in the flat. Then he says 
Jim sees what’s doin’ an’ says he’s 
comin’ downstairs to beat Jerry up, an’ 
Jerry pulls his rod an’ shoots Jim. 
That’s what Jerry told me while I was 
takin’ him to the station, but when we 
got there he shut up like a clam an’ 
never said a word about nothin’.” 

“Did you examine Jerry Delaney’s 
revolver?” asked Mr. Maloney. 

“Yes.” 

“Did you find any empty cartridges 
in it?” 

“There was one empty,” said Dolan, 
“an’ when I took the gun away from 
him you could still smell the burned 
powder on the muzzle.” 

Mr. Maloney turned and pointed to 
Jerry Delaney. 

“Is this the man you arrested, and 
who made this confession to you?” 

“That’s him,” said Dolan. 

Mr. Maloney turned to Mr. Butter- 
worth. 

“The witness is yours,” he said, bow- 
ing. 

Mr. Butterworth bowed and began 
the -cross-examination. 

“How often has Mr. Delaney, the 
defendant in this case, been arrested, 
Mr. Dolan?” he asked. 

“Oh, I guess six or eight times.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that he 
has not been taken to a police station 
or to headquarters more than six or 
eight times?” 

“No, I don’t mean that. It ain’t ar- 
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restin’ when we pick people up to look 
‘em over. It’s detainin’.” 

“How often do you pick people up 
to look them over?” : 

“Well, every time anything’s pulled 
off we pick up the birds that have crim- 
inal records and look ’em over.” 

“How often have you picked Jerry 
up?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I guess we get 
Jerry maybe twice a week.” 

“How long have you been hounding 
the defendant in this manner?” shouted 
Mr. Butterworth. 

“T never hounded nobody,” protested 
Detective Dolan, deeply grieved. 

“T object!” yelled Mr. Maloney. 

“To what does my learned brother 
object?” inquired Mr. Butterworth 
sweetly. 

“IT object to learned counsel for the 
defense using the word hound.” 

“Objection sustained,” ruled Judge 
Smythe. “Gentlemen of the jury you 
will not consider the word ‘hound’ as 
having been used by learned counsel 
for the defense.” 

The jurors nodded their heads sol- 
emnly. 

“Why do you always pick Jerry up?” 
asked Mr. Butterworth, resuming the 
cross-examination. 

“Well, he don’t work much,” said 
Detective Dolan, “an’ he’s been sent 
away a couple of times.” 

“As a matter of fact, then, you ar- 
rest Jerry about twice a week. Isn't 
that right?” 

“We don’t call it arrestin’. 
tainin’.” 

Mr. Butterworth turned and whis- 
pered to Jerry. Every one thought he 
was consulting the defendant about the 
next step in the case, but as a matter of 
fact he was only telling Jerry to look 
as miserable and downtrodden as pos- 
sible. He then turned and swept the 
jury box with a long, penetrating gaze. 

Immediately every juror felt that Mr. 
Butterworth had something up his 
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sleeve and was about to unbutton his 
cuff. 

They were right. 

Mr. Butterworth turned to Detective 
Dolan, pointing menacingly with his 
forefinger—his left forefinger. His 
right side was toward the jury box, and 
not for anything in the world would 
he have allowed the jury to miss that 
expression of stern resolve with which 
he had carefully clothed his face. 

“Now then, Officer Dolan!” shouted 
Mr. Butterworth. “Didn’t you testify 
a few minutes ago, when you told the 
jurymen your story of what happened, 
that Jerry Delaney told you that when 
he shot Jim Barthmann, Jim was look- 
ing directly at him?” 

“T guess that’s what Jim was doin’,” 
said Dolan. 

“Did you not so testify?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then how do you account for the 
fact that Jerry Delaney was shot in the 
back of the head?” 

“T don’t know,” said Detective Dolan 
weakly. 

“He was shot in the back of the head, 
wasn’t he?” 

“T think so. I don’t remember.” 

“How many shots did you hear be- 
fore you rushed into the hallway ?” 

“T only heard one.” 

“And there was only one cartridge 
in Jerry Delaney’s revolver?” 

“That’s all.” 

“Did you examine the door to Mrs. 

}arthmann’s apartment ?” 

“Yes. 

“How many bullet holes did you find 
in the door?” 

“One.” 

“Are you sure there was only one?” 

“That’s all I seen.” 

“And in what part of the door was 
that ?” 

“Just above the lock.” 

“And after you found that bullet 
hole, did you look for any more?” 
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“No. There couldn’t have been but 
one. Jerry only shot once.” 

“Then for all you know there may 
have been another bullet hole in another 
part of the door?” 

“There could have been, but I never 
seen it.” 

Mr. Butterworth paused and smiled. 
He stared hard at Detective Dolan, who 
fidgeted nervously in his seat. 

“Mr. Dolan,” he shouted, pointing 
with that menacing forefinger, “I have 
two more questions !” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Detective Dolan. 

“Mr. Dolan!” The menacing fore- 
finger wiggled nervously. ‘When you 
met Patrolmen Finnerty and Mulligan 
on the night of August fifteenth, were 
you not then on your way to the home 
of Jim Barthmann?” 

“T object!” shrieked Mr. Maloney. 

Judge Smythe ruled that the witness 
must answer. 

“Yes,” said Detective Dolan, “that’s 
where I was goin’.” 

“And did you not know that Jerry 
Delaney would be there?” 

“Yes,” answered the detective slowly, 
“T knew it.” 

“That is all, Mr. Dolan,” said Mr. 
Butterworth. 

He smiled triumphantly and _ sat 
down. Good criminal lawyers always 
smile triumphantly when they have con- 
cluded the cross-examination of the 
State’s star witness. 

Patrolmen Finnerty 
were the next witnesses. They corrob- 
orated that portion of Detective 
Dolan’s testimony which dealt with the 
finding of Jim Barthmann’s body and 
Jerry Delaney crouching at the foot of 
the stairs clutching a revolver, which 
they described as a “smoking revolver.” 

Neither of them had examined the 
weapon or the door to the Barthmann 
flat, as Detective Dolan was in charge 
of the case. 

“Did you notice where Jim Barth- 
mann was shot?” asked Mr. Butter- 


and Mulligan 


worth, beginning his cross-examina- 
tion. 

Patrolman Finnerty said he thought 
the wound was in the back of Jim’s 
head. Patrolman Mulligan said he did 
not know, that he had not examined 
the body. 

“Did Detective Dolan tell you, when 
you went to Jim Barthmann’s house 
after hearing the shot, that Jerry 
Delaney would be there?” asked Mr. 
Butterworth. 

“No,” each replied. 

“How many shots did you hear?” 

Patrolman Mulligan said he heard 
but one. Patrolman Finnerty said he 
thought at first there were two, but 
changed his mind after learning that 
Jerry had fired but once. 

“If two shots were fired they were 
very close together, weren’t they ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Patrolman Finnerty. 

“That is ail,” said Mr. Butterworth, 
and again he smiled triumphantly. 

This puzzled the jurors, because 
they couldn’t see that Mr. Butterworth 


had gained anything worth smiling 
about. But Mr. Butterworth knew 


what he was doing. It is only a step, 
and a very short step, from being puz- 
zled to being impressed. 

“Call Miss Gilbert to the stand,” said 
Mr. Maloney. 

“Ts my learned brother going to use 


Mrs. Barthmann as a witness?” in- 
quired Mr, Butterworth. 
“No,” said Mr. Maloney. “Call 


Miss Gilbert.” 

Every one immediately became inter- 
ested. Even the lone reporter sat up 
and began to take notice of what was 
going on. 

Mabel was duly sworn, and then Mr. 
Maloney said: 

“What is your name?” 

“Mabel Gilbert.” 

“Do you know Jerry Delaney ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you know Jim Barthman?”’ 

wyes za 

















“Were Jerry Delaney and Jim Barth- 
mann friends?” 

“They was pals. 
together.” 

“How well did you know Jerry 
Delaney ?” 

“We was goin’ to get married this 
fall, only he got jealous o’ Jim, 
aw x 

She suddenly stopped, wet her lips 
with her tongue, and looked at Jerry. 
She wondered what would happened to 
her if Jerry was not convicted. 

“Go on,” said Mr. Maloney. 
about Jim?” 

“Well, Jerry an’ Jim was together 
one day, an’ Jerry introduced me to 
Jim, an’ the next night Jim took me 
to see a movin’ picture show. It made 
Jerry sore, an’ he said he’d beat the 
life out o’ Jim, an’ i 

Mr. Butterworth suddenly pushed 
his foot under the table and kicked 
Jerry in the shins. 

Jerry had really heard very little of 
Mabel’s testimony. He hadn’t got 
around to that yet. He was still won- 
dering how he was going to get even 
with her. 

But he knew what was expected of 
him. He jumped to his feet and yelled: 

“Good Lord, Mr. Butterworth! 
She’s lyin’ !” 

Mr. Butterworth pushed Jerry back 
into his seat and said, loudly: 

“Never mind, my boy; never mind.” 

He patted Jerry soothingly on the 
back and then turned and faced the 
jury, first fixing his face in an expres- 
sion of unutterable sorrow. Imme- 
diately every juror was oppressed by 
the uncomfortable feeling that some- 
thing was wrong somewhere. 

Mr. Maloney was on to Mr. Butter- 
worth’s perfectly legal and ethical 


They was always 





“What 





tricks, but as there is no law to prevent 
a defendant becoming emotional, he 
could only glare and resume: 

“Go on, Miss Gilbert. 
about Jerry and Jim.” 


Tell the jury 
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“Well,” said the girl, “Jim kept 
comin’ aroun’ to see me, an’ Jerry kept 
gettin’ sorer an’ sorer, an’ finally he 
says he was goin’ to croak Jim if Jim 
didn’t keep away from me. Finally 
Jerry went away an’ I never seen him 
no more until the night before Jim 
was killed.” 

“What happened then?” 

“Well, Jerry come aroun’ an’ wanted 
to know if I would marry him and go 
to Chicago with him right away, an’ 
I asked him where was he goin’ td 
get the dough. He says he foun’ out 
that Jim’s mother had a big roll, an’ 
he says he was goin’ to go aroun’ an’ 
stick her up for it, an’ that he was 
goin’ to croak Jim if Jim butted in an’ 
tried to crab his game. I told him I 
wouldn’t go with him if he was goin’ to 
pull any rough stuff like that, an’ then 
he says if I got gay with him he'd 
put me out o’ the way, too. Then he 
went away an’ I never seen him any 
more until after the shootin’.” 

“The witness is yours,’ said Mr. 
Maloney, turning to Mr. Butterworth. 

Mr. Butterworth bowed and began 
the cross-examination. 

“How long have you known Jerry 
Delaney ?” he asked. 

“T met him right after he got out 
of the reform school three years ago,” 
replied Mabel. 

“He gets 
doesn’t he?” 

“Jerry’s always gettin’ pinched.” 

“What for?’ 

“Oh, just for hangin’ aroun’ an’ 
fussin’ with cops an’ things like that. 
One time he got sent away for lushin’ 
a guy ina gin mill.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“He took some dough out o 
guy’s pockets when the guy 
drunk.” 

“You used to like Jerry pretty well, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes. He was always a good guy 
to me.” 


arrested rather often, 


, 
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Mr. Butterworth turned and pawed 
among his papers. But he wasn’t look- 
ing for anything. He merely wanted 
to get the jury keyed up to the proper 
pitch of expectancy, so they would be 


attentive. He suddenly turned and 
shouted : 

“Miss Gilbert!” 

The girl jumped nervously. Mr. 


Butterworth pointed that menacing 
forefinger at her. 

“Miss Gilbert,” he shouted, “do you 
know Detective Dolan?” 

“Yes.” 

“And didn’t you know that Detective 
Dolan would be at Jim Barthmann’s 
home on the night of August fif- 
teenth ?” 

Mr. Maloney leaped to his feet with 
an agonized shriek and objected loudly 
and passionately. The eminent coun- 
sel wrangled for ten minutes, and then 
Judge Smythe ruled that the witness 
must answer. 

‘Now answer my question, Miss Gil- 
bert,” shouted Mr. Butterworth. “Did 
you or did you not know that Detec- 
tive Dolan would be there?’ 

“Yes,” said the girl slowly, looking 
at Jerry, “I knew it.” 

“That is all, Miss Gilbert,” said Mr. 
Butterworth. 

He dropped heavily into his seat and 
soothed his brow with his hands, that 
the jury might realize that he was al- 
most exhausted by his fight—without 
remuneration—to save the life of Jerry 
Delaney. 

Mr. Maloney was in a very uncom- 
fortable position. He was aware that 
Mr. Butterworth was preparing to put 
something over on him, and he had an 
idea that he knew what it was. But he 


didn’t know just how much Mr. But- 
terworth knew. 
However, he knew exactly how 


much he wanted the jury to know. He 
therefore decided not to recall his wit- 
nesses. 
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“The State rests, your honor,” said 
Mr. Maloney. 

He then bowed to Judge Smythe, 
and to learned counsel for the defense, 
and slipped out of the courtroom to 
smoke a cigarette. The reporter joined 
him and mourned because Mabel Gil- 
bert had not made what he would have 
termed in his paper “astounding revela- 
tions.” 

“If she had pulled some rough 
stuff I’d have got a column out of it,” 
was his comment. 

Mr. Maloney looked important, but 
before he could reply the reporter put 
another question. 

“What’s Butterworth up 
asked curiously. 

“Hanged if I know,” said Mr. Ma- 
loney. 

“He’s up to something, all right,” said 
the reporter. “I guess I'll stick around 
a bit longer.” 

When Mr. Maloney returned to the 
courtroom Mr. Butterworth was mak- 
ing the opening statement for the de- 
fense. All he said was this: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, the defense 
admits that the police found Jerry 
Delaney with a revolver in his hand, 
and the defense admits that Jerry 
Delayed fired that revolver at Jim 
Barthmann. but, gentlemen of the 
jury, the defense does not admit that 
Jerry Delaney killed Jim Barthmann. 
We propose to prove that he could not 
have killed him, and further, gentle- 
men of the jury, the defense proposes 
to show you, here in this courtroom, 
the person who did commit the mur- 
der!” 

This startled the jurors. 
worth knew it would startle them. 


tor” he 


Mr. Butter- 
He 


knew also that a man startled is like 
an egg balanced on a wire; it is as 


likely to fall in one direction as 
other. 

“Jerry Delaney, take the stand,” said 
Mr. Butterworth. 


Jerry was duly sworn, and seated 


an- 

















himself in the witness stand. As he 
had been instructed to do by Mr. But- 
terworth, he tried earnestly to look 
sad and downtrodden. He succeeded 
in looking miserably uncomfortable. 
However, there is very little difference. 

“Now then, Jerry,” said Mr. But- 
terworth, “how old are you?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Have you ever been arrested be- 
fore?” 

“T’m always gettin’ arrested.” 

“What for?” 

“Mostly for hangin’ aroun’ an’ doin’ 
nothin’, I guess. I was sent away for 
sassin’ cops two or three times, an’ 
I was in a reform school for three 
years after I was fourteen.” 

“Has Detective Dolan ever arrested 
you before?” 

“Dolan’s always pinchin’ me.” 

“Why ?” 

“He’s sore at me. He got sore at 
me right after I got out of reform 
school because I wouldn’t be his stool.” 

“What is that?” 

“A stool pigeon. That’s a guy that 
stands in with the guys that pull off 
things, an’ then stands in with the 
cops and squeals on the other guys. 
He never gets pinched an’ can get 
away with some rough stuff.” 

Mr. Butterworth turned and slowly 
examined the papers upon his table. 
There was nothing among them that 
he either desired or needed, but al- 
though he was fairly certain the jurors 
were intelligent, still it hadn’t been 
proven, and he wanted to give them 
plenty of time to get everything 
straight in their minds. After a few 
minutes Mr. Butterworth asked: 

“You know Mabel Gilbert, don’t you, 
Jerry °” 

“Sure,” said Jerry. 
to get married.” 

“And you knew Jim Barthmann ?” 

For the first time Jerry’s pale eyes 
showed a gleam of interest. He felt 


“We was goin’ 
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very deeply on the subject of Jim 
Barthmann. 

“Jim an’ me was pals,” said Jerry. 
“I never would of believed Jim 
would i 

“Just answer my question, Jerry,” 
admonished Mr. Butterworth. “Now, 
Jerry, I want you to tell the jury every- 
thing that happened on the night of 
August fifteenth.” 

“Right from the beginnin’ ?” 

“Yes. How you came to go to Jim 
Barthmann’s house, how Jim was shot; 
everything.” 

Jerry cleared his throat, fidgeted 
about in his chair for a few moments, 
and finally succeeded in taking his eyes 
off Mabel Gilbert. Then he said: 

“Well, I’d been out all day lookin’ 
for a job, because me an’ Mabel was 
goin’ to get married, an’ I knew we 
could get along all right if the cops 
would let me alone, an’ we figured 
maybe they would if I got married an’ 
settled down an’ quit runnin’ aroun’ so 
much. I run onto a man that said 
he needed a man to work in his bakery, 
an’ he said I should come aroun’ next 
day an’ he would see if he could give 
mea job. So that night I went aroun’ 
to see Mabel an’ tell her maybe I'd got 
a job, an’ I was goin’ to ask her to 
get married the next day, an’ start in 
housekeepin’ in a fine little flat I’d seen 
down in Victory Street. 

“When I went upstairs an’ was about 
to knock on Mabel’s door I heard her 
talkin’ to somebody, an’ I knew right 
away it was Dolan she was talkin’ to, 
because I’d heard Dolan talk enough 
to know his voice anywheres. I heard 
Dolan tell Mabel she’d better be on 
the level with him, else so help him, 
he’d railroad her, an’ then I heard 
Mabel say: ‘Well, you want Jerry, 
don’t you?’ an’ Dolan says yes, he does, 
an’ he’s goin’ to get the dirty little crook 
if it takes the rest of his life. 

“IT got down on my knees and looked 
through the keyhole, an’ I seen Dolan 
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an’ Mabel sittin’ at a table, but I 
couldn’t hear no more what they was 
sayin’. Then Dolan got up like he 
was goin’ to go, an’ I never wanted 
him to catch me hangin’ aroun’ in the 
hall, so I beat it. 

“IT seen right away that Mabel was 
fixin’ to frame me, an’ I was near 
crazy. I never thought Mabel would 
throw me down that way, when we 
was goin’ to get married an’ every- 
thing. I says to myself I guess [’ll 
keep away from her an’ not give her 
a chance to pull a frame on me, an’ I 
thought maybe I’d leave town, only I 
never had dough enough to get any- 
wheres. So I went home an’ got my 
gun, which I’d won off a guy playin’ 
pool with him, an’ then I went to pawn 
it, thinkin’ maybe I’d run into some- 
body I knew that would let me have 
a little dough, an’ with that an’ what 
I could get on my gun I’d have enough 
to leave town. 

“When I was goin’ upstairs to 
McGugin’s pool room I run onto Jim. 
Jim was the best guy I ever knew until 
he went crooked on me, an’ me an’ him 
had been pals for a long time. Jim 
was a pickpocket, an’ I guess he was 
one of the best dips in the city, but he 
always grabbed leathers from guys that 
looked like they could afford to lose the 
dough. He never took no poor guy’s 
dough. He hadn’t never been arrested, 
neither, an’ I guess Mabel an’ me was 
the only ones that knew what a swift 
worker Jim was. He used to say he’d 
bet we’d turn him up in a minute if 
we ever got sore at him, but he must of 
been jokin’, because Jim knew I'd 
never squeal on nobody. [I never cared 
what he done for a livin’; he was a 
good guy, an’ that’s all I cared about. 

“T never told Jim about Mabel tryin’ 
to frame me, because he knew how | 
felt about her, an’ he’d of kidded the 
life out o’ me if I’d told him she was 
gettin’ ready to turn me up. So I just 
says I wanted to leave town for a few 


days to get rested up, an’ did he have 
any dough he could let me have. He 
says no, an’ he says if he had any 
dough he’d blow town himself, because 
a dick come near grabbin’ him that 
night while he was workin’ the trolleys 
durin’ the rush hour, an’ he was scared. 
I says I never had any idea where 
we could get any dough, an’ then Jim 
thinks a minute an’ he says he knows 
where there is some dough, an* if I was 
game to go with him an’ get it we'd 
split fifty-fifty and both blow town. 
I says where is it, an’ Jim says he was 
home that day an’ he seen his mother 
had a big roll. She must of had a 
couple o’ hundred bucks, Jim says, an’ 
he says we’d go down to Mangold 
Street an’ get it an’ then both blow 
town. 

“IT never wanted to help Jim stick 
up his mother, but I knew if I stayed 
in this burg I’d get sent up as soon 
as Mabel could frame me, an’ if I 
knocked her block off I’d get it worse 
than ever. So I told Jim all right, I’d 
go with him. 

“About midnight me an’ Jim left 
McGugin’s an’ went down to Mangold 
Street, to a house where Jim’s mother 
lived in a flat on the secon’ floor. We 
went in the hall, an’ Jim turned down 
the gas, an’ then he says I should wait 
for him at the bottom o’ the stairs, 
an’ he would go up and see if he could 
get the dough. And then he says did 
I have a gun, an’ I says I did, an’ he 
wanted me to give it to him, but I never 
done it. Jim hung back a minute, sayin’ 
he never wanted me shootin’ nobody, 
an’ then he went on upstairs. 

“On the way up his coat caught on 
the post an’ the pocket was tore. He 
pulled it loose an’ went on, an’ I got 
down on the floor by the bottom o’ the 
stairs an’ waited. 

“There wasn’t no light in the hall ex- 
ceptin’ what come in through the door, 
which was about half open, but in a 
minute I got used to the dark an’ could 

















see pretty well, an’ I began to look 
aroun’. The first thing I seen was a 
piece o’ paper lyin’ on the first step, 
an’ I picked it up. There was some 
writin’ on it, an’ as soon as I held it 
up to the light I knew right away 
whose writin’ it was, so I read it.” 

Mr. Butterworth interrupted the 
witness and handed him a dirty, crum- 
pled piece of paper. 

“Is this the note?” 

“Yes,” said Jerry, “that’s it.” 

‘Read it.” 

Jerry read: 

Dear Jim: We'll work your plant to-night. 
You get Jerry there, and I’ll see Dolan and 
icll him to be there about 12:30. I'll meet 
you in Barney’s. MABEL. 

“Did you ever see Mabel Gilbert 
write?” asked Mr, Butterworth. 

“Yes,” said Jerry. 

“Are you familiar with her hand- 
writing ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ts this note in Mabel Gilbert’s hand- 
writing ?” 

“Yes.” 

Mr. Butterworth turned to Judge 
Smythe. 

“The defense offers this note in evi- 
dence, your honor,” he said. 

Mr. Maloney immediately objected. 

An almost interminable argument 
ensued, but at length Judge Smythe 
ruled that the note was competent evi- 
dence and was admissible. Then Mr. 
Butterworth said: 

“Now go on, Jerry. What happened 
after you read the note?” 

“Well,” said Jerry, “I was near 
crazy. I pushed the piece o’ paper 
down into my pocket, an’ there was a 
hole an’ it went on through into the 
linin’ o’ my coat, an’ when the cops 
searched me at the police station they 
never found it. After I had done that 
I started out o’ the house, but before 
I even got to the door I heard some- 
body on the sidewalk, an’ I knew it 
was Dolan an’ I never had a chance. 
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I knew they had me, an’ I knew they 
wouldn’t do nothin’ to Jim, because no- 
body would believe me if I said me 
an’ Jim had come there together to 
stick up Jim’s mother. I knew that 
Dolan could send me up easy for 
hangin’ around in the hall after mid- 
night, an’ for havin’ a gun in my 
pocket. So I run back to the stairs 
an’ looked for a back door, but I 
couldn’t find one, an’ then I looked up 
an’ seen Jim standin’ on the first landin’ 
laughin’ at me. An’ then somethin’ 
popped in my head an’ I pulled my gun 
an’ shot at Jim!” 

“Did you hit him?’ asked Mr. But- 
terworth. 

“T missed him,’ 


> 


said Jerry, “because 


I could still see him standin’ there 
laughin’ at me.” 

“What happened then?” 

“There was another shot.” 

“Where did this other shot come 
from?” 


‘From somewheres upstairs.” 

“How soon after you fired did you 
hear this other shot?” 

“Right away. There was just a little 
time between them.” 

“Did you’ see what Jim did when 
this other shot was fired?” 

“He fell down.” 

“Was Jim facing you when you 
fired ?” 

Yes.” 

“And if you had hit him your bullet 
would have struck him in the fore- 
head ?” 

“T’d have had to hit him somewhere 
in front,” said Jerry, “because he was 
lookin’ right at me.” 

“After you were arrested did you tell 


Detective Dolan that you had killed 
Jim?” 
“No. I told Dolan that I shot at 


Jim, but didn’t hit him.” 


Mr. Butterworth turned to Mr. 


Maloney. 
“The witness is yours,” he said. 
Mr. Maloney tried every device of 








the artful cross-examiner, but he was 
unable to shake Jerry’s story. He re- 
called Detective Dolan and Mabel Gil- 
bert to the witness stand. They denied 
everything Jerry had said, of course. 

“The defense will not cross-exam- 
ine,” said Mr. Butterworth. “Call Doc- 
tor Purlmann.” 

Doctor Purlmann walked to the wit- 
ness stand with a frown upon his face. 
He did not like to be called as a wit- 
ness for the defense. 

“Did you examine the body of Jim 
Barthmann before it was removed 
from the building in which he was 
shot?” asked Mr. Butterworth. 

“T did,” replied the physician. 

“In what part of the body was Jim 
Barthmann shot ?” 

“Tn the back of the head.” 

“Did you perform an autopsy ?” 

“Taig.” 

‘Did you find a bullet in Jim Barth- 
mann’s head ?” 

“T did. It 
brain.” 

“Did you find any other foreign sub- 
stance in the wound?” 

“There was some hair.” 

“Anything else?” 

“There was a very small sliver of 
wood, very small.” 

“Was this sliver of wood carried in 
with the bullet?” 

“Very likely.” 

“If Jerry Delaney had shot Jim 
Barthmann from the bottom of the 
stairway this sliver of wood could not 
possibly have been carried into the 
wound by Jerry’s bullet, could it?” 

“No. That would have been impos- 
sible. But it might have entered the 
wound when Jim Barthmann fell to the 
floor.” 

“But that isn’t very likely, is it? 

“No. The sliver was too deep in 
the wound for that, I think.” 

“While you were at the scene of 
the murder did you examine the door 
to Mrs. Barthmann’s flat?” 


was imbedded in the 
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“T looked at it, but not very closely.” 

“Djd you find any bullet holes in 
the door?” 

“T found two holes. I do not know 
if they were bullet holes.” 

“Where were they?” 

“One was a few inches above the 
lock. The other was about six inches 
from the top of the door.” 

“Tf the bullet which killed Jim 
Barthmann was fired by Jerry Delaney 
from downstairs, it could not have 
made one of the holes, could it?” 

“I do not think so. The bullet which 
killed the man did not go entirely 
through his head.” 

“That is all, doctor,” said Mr. But- 
terworth. He turned to Mr. Maloney. 
“The witness is yours.” 

“The State will not cross-examine,” 
said Mr. Maloney crossly. 

Mr. Butterworth turned to Judge 
Smythe. 

“The defense will have one more 
witness, and a very important witness, 
in rebuttal, your honor,” he said. 

He paused for a moment, because he 
knew that this was entirely unexpected, 
and he knew also that a slight pause 
would create an atmosphere which 
would add greatly to the dramatic value 
of the thing he was about to say. 

“Mrs. Barthmann, take the witness 
stand!” 

“T told you he was up to something,” 
said the reporter to Mr. Maloney. 

Mrs. Barthmann walked slowly to 
the stand. She was greatly frightened, 
and as she seated herself she seemed 
very old and tired. Suddenly she began 
to cry, great gulping sobs that shook 
her from head to foot. 

“Now, then, Mrs. Barthmann,” said 
Mr. Butterworth, “please tell the jury 
everything that happened at your home 
on the night of August fifteenth.” 

“My boy was killed there that night,” 
whispered the woman. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Butterworth. 
the jury what you know about it. 


“Tell 


” 











“I was asleep,” said Mrs. Barth- 
mann slowly. “TI heard a noise at the 
door. I didn’t know Jim was out there. 
I thought it was a burglar. I didn’t 
know it was Jim. He had told me he 
was not coming home that night. He 
didn’t answer when I asked who was 





there. I was alone, and I didn’t know 
it was Jim. I was afraid, and | didn’t 
know ED 


“Tell the jury what you did, Mrs. 
Barthmann,” interrupted Mr. Butter- 
worth. 

“I was afraid,” she said. ‘I didn’t 
know it was Jim, and I shot through 
the door.” 

“And then what did you do?” 

“When the policeman came I hid my 
pistol under the carpet. They didn’t 
ask me anything about it. I didn’t 
know it was Jim. I didn’t know it was 
my boy out there.” 

“That is all, Mrs. Barthmann,” said 
Mr. Butterworth. He turned to Judge 
Smythe. 

“Your honor,” he said, “the defense 
moves for the dismissal of the indict- 
ment against the defendant. We have 
proved by the State’s own witnesses 
that Jim Barthmann was shot through 
the back of the head, and we have also 
proven by the State’s principal wit- 
nesses that Jerry Delaney could not 
have committed the murder. The testi- 
mony of Mrs. Barthmann, the defense 
contends, taken in conjunctien with the 
testimony of Docter Purlmann, proves 
that it was her bullet which killed her 
son.” 

“The State does not object to the 
motion,” said Mr, Maloney, who was 
deeply chagrined, but who was too good 
a lawyer to show it. 
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“The motion is granted,” said Judge 
Smythe, “and the indictment is dis- 
missed.” 

Detective Dolan suddenly rose to his 
feet and started toward the door of 
the courtroom. 

“Where are you going, Mr. Officer ?” 
asked Judge Smythe, sharply. 

“Why,” said Detective Dolan nerv- 
ously, “I just thought I’d be getting 
back to headquarters.” 

“You will remain here,” said Judge 
Smythe. “You are under arrest. The 
bailiffs will see that none of the wit- 
nesses leave the room. This is a niost 
extraordinary case, Mr. District Attor- 
ney. You will immediately make a 
case of perjury against the witness 
Dolan and the witness Gilbert, and a 
charge of homicide against Mrs. Barth- 
mann.” 

“I presume your honor will 
charge the defendant,” remarked Mr. 
Butterworth. 

“By no means, Mr. Butterworth,” 
said Judge Smythe. ‘By his own ad- 
mission the defendant is guilty of car- 
rying concealed weapons, of attempted 
murder, and of attempted robbery. He 
will be retained in custody and the dis- 
trict attorney will present the facts to 
the grand jury.” 

“Your honor!” cried Mr. Butter- 
worth. “He’ll probably get longer sen- 
tences for all those things than if he 
had pleaded guilty to manslaughter.” 

“Quite likely,” said Judge Smythe. 
“Tt was my intention, if he had so 
pleaded, to sentence him to a year in 
Elmira, on aceount of his youth. But 
that, Mr. Butterworth,” he continued, 
as he gathered his robes about him, “is 
according to the law.” 


dis- 
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HEIR business was fly catch- 
ing. 
They were three to be pre- 
cise—the fourth was the 
secretary, and he did not count. The 
three were Goldstein, the stout Jew; 
Jefferson, the lean American; and 
Bludgeon, an Englishman, who looked 
as if he had kept door at an athletic 
club and prospered to higher but not 
necessarily holier things. 

The secretary was meek, cool, effi- 
cient, and unobtrusive. He did as he 
was told, trembled when he was spoken 
to, and looked afraid. 

Goldstein was a resplendant person. 
His hat and boots were of the glossiest ; 
his coat was immaculate; his taste in 
fancy waistcoats was fastidious to a 
degree; his trousers hung with an ac- 
curacy which is only seen on the stage 


and in the higher walks of shady 
finance. His tailoring was good. But 


no tailor could discount the face, with 
its pendulous rolls of unhealthy flesh; 
the dull eye that gleamed snakelike, 
though dim with drink and good living, 
and the predatory mouth from which 
teeth started—buck teeth, fanglike and 
stained with tobacco. He sat over the 
web and watched the flies come, talked 
to them as they hung on the net, and 
wove the silken death strands around 
them. 

Jefferson was the very reverse. His 
spare frame was clothed in blue serge. 
his face had something of the hawk in 
it—a cold calculating expression, as of 
one who preyed for pleasure. He stood 
in the background and wove the net that 
caught the fly. He wrote the advertise- 
ments, 


Bludgeon was the bully. His brass 
voice frightened women and _intimi- 
dated men. It was he who challenged 
assault and brazened things out when 
Goldstein’s heart failed him before the 
bigger, angry insects who protested at 
their treatment in the net. 

They were partners, and daily they 
put the fear of death, by starvation, 
into the head of the secretary—Dobbs. 
They delighted to believe they kept his 
nerves quivering. It was part of their 
creed that a man works best who can be 
kept at the nice extreme which draws 
nerves to their highest tension without 
inducing prostration. So they kept him 
on the rack. 

They did everything—the three part- 
ners. They swindled people innocent 
of the big city by dealing in gptions 
they never bought. They had nice pick- 
ings on fictitious margins. They would 
lend you money on houses or land, and 
you were lucky if you had either money, 
houses, or land, in the end. Sometimes 
they would rig out a little company of 
their own and collar everything—sell- 
ing nothing to the subscribers at a gen- 
uine diamond-mine price, and getting 
further fat by the process of buying in 
and selling out until the company was 
so much like financial carrion that not 
even the most innocegt fly could stand 
the odor. 

For headquarters they had a hand- 
some establishment in Exchange Place, 
well in the charmed circle of the finan- 
cial district, packed full of clerks and 
typewriters. To the unsophisticated it 
looked like a money-making mill for 
the clients, but to the people who knew 
it was a mill which ground not slowly 











but exceedingly sure, its food being the 
fool, and its purpose being to separate 
him from his money. 

Right now they were in the midst of 
their biggest effort. The Red Sand 
looked like being a boom. 

“Boys,” said Goldstein, in his fat 
voice, to his partners, “may I die if 
this ain’t a good thing; if it ain’t the 
best thing that ever vas.” 

Bludgeon stood listening with his 
mouth open. 

Jefferson’s thin lips crinkled. ‘“‘Three 
hundred thousand dollars, by gosh, in 
one handful, out of the American pub- 
lic,” he said. 

“An’ all 
Bludgeon. 

“Haven't I told you,” said Goldstein, 
“not to speak the truth? It is not for 
nothing—it’s a pinch for the public. 
What I say is, we give ’em a gold mine, 
and, if I may die, we do.” 

“We give the mugs a gold mine, of 
course,” said Bludgeon, as if repeating 
a lesson. 

“And a very good gold mine, too, I 
think,” Jefferson added. “It’s true 
there ain’t enough gold in it to tip a 
cigarette with—but only three men 
know that, and they are round this 
table.” 

The secretary came in noiselessly and 
laid a card on the table in front of 
Goldstein. 

“He is waiting.” 

Goldstein picked up the card. 

“Abel Storm—publisher,” 
name it bore. 

“Storm?” sniffed Goldstein. ‘Don’t 
know him from Abraham.” 

“What is he?” asked Jefferson. 

“A publisher—accordin’ to the card,” 
Goldstein answered. 

Jefferson’s thin lips set in 
straight line. 

“Look here, Goldstein,” he said. “I 
don’t like the look of that card. There’s 
something unpleasant about a publish- 


for nothing,’ snuffled 
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a long, 
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er’s card, coming the day before we put 
out the prospectus.” 

“But he cannot know anything,” 
Goldstein said hoarsely. 

“Barabbas was a publisher, some 
man said,” answered Jefferson, “and 
when a publisher calls on me on a day 
like this I just wish he had been Barab- 
bas. The beauty of Barabbas is that he 
was crucified a long time ago. It 
would be all the better if he had been 
Storm, I scent trouble.” 

Bludgeon lit a cigar. 
my line. Show him up! 
his comb,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Goldstein, “let’s have him 
up. But don’t start comb-cutting till 
we've seen his comb and know whether 
it needs the cutting. See, Bludgeon?” 

Bludgeon chewed his cigar. 

The secretary showed Abel Storm in. 

He was a tall man, neatly and well 
dressed, a trifle tanned by exposure, 
with clean-cut features and_ steady, 
clear eyes. 

He swept the three partners in one 
giance. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he said. 

There was an accent on the word 
“gentlemen” that made Goldstein fire. 

“Look here—er, Mr. Storm,” he said, 
“we're busy. Will you say what your 
business is at once and get out?” 

Storm’s firm mouth set. 

“T will,” he said. “It will not take 
long, but I shall take all the time I 
want. You will listen.” 

Goldstein and Jefferson scowled, and 
Bludgeon bit his cigar through. 

“Now, briefly’—Storm looked 
frankly pleasant—‘I want money, and 
I want it badly.” 

“What the devil 
Goldstein irately. 

“Don’t go on,” interrupted Storm; “it 
is mere abuse and only upsets a man 
of your habit. You will listen, 
please,” he added coldly, “and you will 
be silent. I shall want more money 
every time you open your mouth.” 


“Trouble is in 
I'll soon cut 
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“Better hear him out,” said Jefferson 


curtly. 


Bludgeon rolled his between 
> 


cigar 


his strong fingers. “Correct,” said 
Storm; “you have the judgmegt.” His 
eyes twinkled at Jefferson. “I want 


money. The fact is I’m a publisher. 
Now, as men of the world, you know 
how difficult the publishing business is. 
We often want money—we publishers. 
I have a little booklet here which will 
interest you. You will find it amaz- 
ingly interesting. It is only a trifle 
to look at, but the author wrote it to 
interest you. I can afford to put it on 
the market at a penny. You will realize, 
gentlemen, that a booklet which will 
interest you will interest many people. 
To interest many people is the aim of 
the publisher. I think the public 
will snap it up at a penny a copy. I 
anticipate we shall sell five hundred 
thousand of them. At least I have 
printed that many. If we don’t sell a 
hundred thousand by noon to-morrow 
I shall have to give them away. _ That 
is why I want money.” 

Gingerly Goldstein picked up the 
book Storm had laid on the table, and 
glanced at the title. He dropped it like 
a red-hot coal—the title was enough. 

Jefferson picked it up. 

He loked over the index. He noted 
the chapter headings. They cortained 
a summary of their misdeeds for the 
last ten years. The headings were so 
accurate that he could guess the rest. 

“Blackmail,” he said coldly. 

“Blackmail!” gasped Goldstein. 

“Blackmail!” shouted Bludgeon. 

Storm nodded to each pleasantly. 

“T don’t mind you saying it quietly,” 
he said to Jefferson. “That old fool,” 
pointing to Goldstein, “can only gasp 
it. But this insolent bully’—and he 
nodded pleasantly to the fuming 
Bludgeon—‘“shouts it. It will be safer 
for you to whisper it. Ina few minutes 
I may not want money—from you.” 

Goldstein rang the bell. 


Dobbs came in quietly, servile, un- 
obtrusive, but expectant. 

“Dobbs,” said Goldstein, “I want 
you to listen and remember. This 
man makes us a proposal which looks 
like—er—blackmail. We may need the 
police soon, We may need your inde- 
pendent memory afterward.” 

“Now, sir’—this to Storm—‘let us 
understand each other. What do you 
want?” 

“One hundred thousand _ dollars,’ 
Storm said promptly and quietly. 

“You know how you stand?” Gold- 
stein persisted. 

“Quite,” Storm said tersely. 

“What do you want a hundred thou- 
sand for?” asked Goldstein. 

“For this book. It interests you. It 
might interest you enough to buy every 
Storm spoke quietly and smiled 


copy.” 
pleasantly. 

“Now,” said Goldstein, “we under- 
stand each other. Let us turn to the 
book. You know nothing that can hurt 
us. 

“Turn to chapter five—the Red Sand 
Mine. I think you will find something 
there that will hit you very hard and 
will interest you monstrously. It is 
nicely written—one of the most enter- 
taining chapters of the book.” 

Goldstein read. As he read his hand 
trembled and he made funny noises in 
his throat. That chapter was the his- 
tory of the Red Sand Mine as he knew 
it—the history of the transaction writ- 
ten on the ground floor. He could not 
have added more if he had been think- 
ing aloud. It described the land, it 
described its vagabond owners, it de- 
scribed their negotiations; it gave the 
price paid and the real value; it gave 
a copy of the first report which said 
there was no gold in the land, and it 
gave a copy of the cooked report which 
said there was gold in the land. 

“Tt’s nothing but a lie,” Goldstein, 
said, and, bad as he looked and vicious 























as he was, the bluff he put up was 
plucky and full of fire. 

“There is not a thing in it which is 
not the absolute truth,” Storm answered 
pleasantly. 

“Well,” said Goldstein, “you have 
heard?” He raised his eyes to the sec- 
retary. 

“T have heard,” he said. 

“Hear more,” Goldstein went on. “I 
deny it, absolutely, every item, every 
step, every record. It is blackmail. I 
simply hand you over to the police.” 
He reached out his hand for the bell. 

Storm grasped his spatulate fingers 
and twisted the hand until Goldstein’s 
face grew gray with pain. Storm was 
no longer pleasant. 

“Listen,” he said. “There is plenty 
of time for the police. There is more 
you need to hear. I have copies of 
your title to the Red Sand Mine. I 
have a copy of the letter you wrote to 
the man who gave the true report as 
he knew it. I have the letter you wrote 
to the man who gave the report for 
which you And I have the 
actual true report sent by the first sur- 
veyor and the cooked report given to 
Look in your file.” 

Goldstein turned to the secretary. 

“Bring me my private file.” The sec- 
retary leit. “They were there last 
night.” 

They waited in silence. 

Dobbs came back with the file. 

Goldstein looked at the file, turning 
the pages over. Where the reports 
should have been were tags—remnants 
of the documents torn away. 

“Still I deny it all,” Goldstein said. 
“T shall give you to the police.” 

“One suggested Storm. 
“What evidence have you of my visit 
beyond the word of your partners, who 
are dishonored men?” 

“My secretary,” said Goldstein. 

“Ask him what he has heard.” 

The three partners’ faces changed 
expression. 


asked. 


moment,” 
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Goldstein nearly choked. 
too far,” he cried. 

“Ask him what he has heard,” Storm 
insisted. 

Goldstein turned to Dobbs. 

“You hound—this man suggests that 
—this man infers—er—tell us now 
what we have said—the evidence of 
blackmail you have been asked to hear.” 

Dobbs looked him squarely in the 
eyes. 

“T do not remember Mr. Storm call- 
ing, I have heard no conversation be- 
tween you; so far as I know, and I have 
every opportunity of seeing who visits 
my principals, I have never seen Mr. 
Storm in this office.” 

Goldstein’s spatulate fingers quivered. 
The heavy rolls of flesh hung looser 
on his face. Beads of perspiration rose 
on his forehead. 

Jefferson’s teeth snapped like a vice. 

Bludgeon rushed at the secretary and 
caught him by the throat. “You got 
us into this mess,” he blustered. 

Storm hit him full on the jaw and 
sent him to the carpet. 


“You go 


“Gentlemen, please,” he said. “Do 
not let us control of ourselves. 
This gentleman’—pointing to the pros- 
trate Bludgeon—“‘is not used to the ve- 
neer of manners which governs the 
workings of higher finance. He should 
keep a gambling club. It is the hell 
for which he is marked. My little book 
will interest you gentlemen—all but 
Bludgeon. The annals of the prize ring 
are the only literature he would appre- 
ciate. My little book is nicely written; 
it is a cleverly written book. The man 
who wrote it was capable; he knew his 
—er—subjects through and through. 
He has a succinct style. I am sur- 
prised, since you are so much inter- 
ested, you have never asked the author’s 
name.” 

There was a dead pause. 

Goldstein’s wandering attention 
turned to the innocent-looking book, 


lose 








Jefferson grabbed it and turned to 
the title page. 

“Red Sand, the New Gold Mine, 
by——” he read. 

“There is no name,” he said, with 
relief, as he saw the blank. 

“There will be to-morrow,’ 
said promptly. 

“Whose name?’ Goldstein mumbled. 
The shadow was setting firmly over him 
—the shadow of despair. 

“Henry Dobbs, secretary to Gold- 
stein, Jefferson & Co.,” Storm sug- 
gested pleasantly. 

Goldstein looked up. His face was 
white. The fire of war had gone out of 
his eyes. The veins at his temples 
worked palpably, quivering under his 
unhealthy skin. He tried to scream his 
anger, but he was a beaten man, and 
the words that struggled in his brain 
could not stir his paralyzed tongue, and 
left him making noises that might have 
come from a man who was being stran- 
gled. 

Jefferson alone was master of him- 
self, 

He pulled out a check book. 

“What did you say?” he asked. 

“One hundred thousand,” Storm sug- 


’ 


Storm 


gested. 
Dobbs nodded assent, and Dobbs 
seemed subtly to have changed. He did 


not stoop, he did not look meek, and 
his manner was not unobtrusive. He 
seemed to fill the room. 

“IT make it one hundred thousand,” 
Jefferson said. “It’s a big pay day for 
a sudden one,” he suggested. 

“Make it to bearer, and Dobbs will 
go and see if it can be met and trans- 
ferred to us, at once.” 
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Jefferson made it “to bearer,” and 
the three partners signed—Goldstein’s 
hand trembling. 

Dobbs left with the check. 

He returned in five minutes. 

“Met!” he said, looking at Storm. 

Storm bowed to the three partners. 
“Gentlemen”—there was the same sub- 
tle accent that rankled—“I bid you good 
morning. As a publisher, I am naturally 
pleased at the reception of my book. 
The copies will lie to your instructions, 
at this address’—giving them a card. 
“It is gratifying to find an edition 
cleared out so quickly. This is a first 
little experiment in publishing by my- 
self and Dobbs, as partners. It is not, 
in the usual way, our ordinary business. 
We do not shine at it—do we?” 

“No,” said Dobbs, with a smile. 

“We shall maintain the partnership 
without the publishing business. You 
may hear of us again.” 

The pair slammed the door—from 
the outside. 

Goldstein murmured: 





“And may I 





die—one hundred thousand—and 
Dobbs, too!” 
Bludgeon lit another cigar. Jeffer- 


son toyed with a paper knife. 

“The Red Sand Mine goes to the 
public,” he said slowly, “but they’d a 
hand strong enough to skin us. I once 
kept a dog and fed it on the best in 
the land, and it turned and bit me,” he 
added inconsequently. 

“Well,” said Goldstein, with a fat 
chuckle that showed he was recovering, 
“Wwe never fed him on the best.” 

‘Perhaps that is why he bit so hard,” 
answered Jefferson, and his teeth 
gleamed white in a mirthless smile. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
AFTER a long visit in the East, Mary Paradine calls upon her kinsfolk at Stonecliff. She is 


met by Drusilla Fleete, 


housekeeper for and 
before bad driven his son, Tristram, from home, accusing him of some secret criminal act. 


cousin of John Braithwaite, who two years 


Cynthia 


Draycott, Tristram’s fiancée, is to be married the next day to Tristram’s cousin, Julian Braithwaite. 
Tristram arrives and learns of the wedding plans. Llis fiancée’s fickleness and his cousin's 


treachery shock him, but he is 


the house and asserts that that night he will sign 


almost overwhelmed when his 


father again orders him from 


a will making Julian his heir. 


The next morning John Braithwaite is found dead in his study, with a dagger in his 
heart. Innocent Malestra, a strangely beautiful girl, who has a horror of anything red, dis- 


covers the body, and Tito Malestra, Braithwaite’s secretary, is so disturbed by the tragedy that 


he is seized with an epileptic fit. Drusilla 


is so aroused against him that, when he has been missing several days, 


him guilty of the murder of his father. 
Godfrey Crayke, a convict, who has 
Mary 


escaped 


Paradine at her home and tells her that her friend is in a 


Fleete accuses Tristram of the deed, and suspicion 


the coroner’s jury finds 


seeks 
Being 


the near-by Dinsworth prison, 
eave in the foothills. 


from 


interrupted by the arrival of Juan Braithwaite, Mary secretes the convict, who recognizes the 


ealler. Crayke becomes excited when he 


Braithwaite. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CONVICT. 


wER arm still in Godfrey 
Crayke’s clutch, Mary Para- 
dine stood bewildered, her 
astonished eyes meeting the 
fierce, incredulous wonder of his, while 
the retreating beat of Julian Braith- 
waite’s horse’s hoofs died gradually 
away upon the road. Then, recovering, 
she drew herself free. 

“Certainly the man on the plains is 
Tristram Braithwaite,” she said. “Did 
you not know it?” 

“Know it? No—no!” 

“THe did not tell you his name 

“No. He did not volunteer it, and 
T was not likely to venture to ask it. 
For that matter, he has not asked mine.” 

“And you know of him?” 

“By name 

“From Julian?” 

“VYes—from Julian.” 
her and half laughed. 








>) 


—yes,”” 


He looked at 
“T used to know 


him, Miss Paradine. in—in my respect- 
able days. 


They were not so long ago. 


learns that his 


companion on the plains is Tristram 


Until I was arrested for—for what that 
fellow who was here just now has a 
right to clap the handcuffs on my wrists 
—I'd a clean record. I have not for- 
gotten him; you can see that, though he 
has probably forgotten me. Must have 
done so, or he would have recognized 
my name. Very natural! A man like 
me must not expect to be remembered 
—he has forfeited that with every other 
right !” 

Was it so? The thought, born of 
her instinctive realization of the new 
Julian whom the past week had re- 
vealed, intensified by the sudden men- 
acing light in the hollow eyes of God- 
frey Crayke—a thought that at another 
time might well have absorbed her-— 
merely swept vaguely through Mary’s 
mind now. She hardly even heard the 
curious, indifferent smoothness of 
Crayke’s tone; she mentally brushed 
both aside as she might have done a 
web that impeded her physical vision, 
and looked at him again. 

“T will drive,” she said rapidly; “yes, 
that’s of course. You were saying that 
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we must keep to the road to Buckley 
to a certain point, I think; were you 
not? And that the cave you spoke of 
—the place where he is lying—is close 
by? Will he be able, do you think, to 
walk from it to the road?” 

“With your assistance and mine, I 
hope so. It is only a short distance, 
but, unluckily, rather rough. Yes, we 
must keep to the Buckley road as far 
as the point where there is a pool called, 
I believe, Endock’s Basin. I think that 
was the name he gave me. Perhaps you 
know it?” 

“Endock’s Basin. Yes, I know it. 
How shall we go? The motor would be 
quickest, ‘but you must not be seen, and 
it may look strange, suspicious, if I 
say that I will drive myself so late. I 
would suggest your letting me drive 
you first to Stockton, from whence you 
could take the night train for Denver; 
but it would mean some hours’ loss of 
time, and I might not be able to find 
the place alone. No, we must not risk 
that. It will be better to go to Tris- 
tram first, and then take you on to 
Buckley; do you not think so? I will 
order my own buggy—I often drive, 
myself in that way—say that I am go- 
ing back to Stonecliff—that Mrs. 
Braithwaite has sent for me—some of 
the servants may have seen Julian as 
he came—that will be best. I must get 
wine and brandy and rugs—nothing 
more will be necessary, he will be here 
so soon. If you will wait here in the 
porch I will drive by the side gate, and 
then——” 

She had poured out the words almost 
as fast as they could be uttered—more, 
it seemed, to herself than to him; now 
she stopped—not with a cry, although 
her lips started apart, as if to utter one. 
Not until now, at this instant, had 
memory come to her, and, coming, it 
well-nigh stunned her, and left her 
staring at Godfrey Crayke with ashen 
face and dilating eves. Bring Tristram 
Braithwaite to Plain View? That 





meant instant arrest for the murder! 
She gave a gasp of consternation, sway- 
ing back against the window shutter be- 
hind her and grasping the curtain. 

“T can’t!” she said hoarsely. “I can’t 


do it!” 

“Can't?” he echoed. 

“No—no! He must not—give me a 
moment—wait !” 


She turned to the table, poured out 
a glass of wine, and drank it. Had she 
suddenly recoiled from a pit gaping 
blackly at her feet she could have been 
no more sick and dizzy. And now a 
second thought came to strike and shake 
her with a force almost more shattering 
than the first. Why, Tristram, helpless 
and disabled in the solitary desolation 
of the bad lands, holding communica- 
tion for the last six days with none 
of his kind, except the banned and 
hunted wretch at her side, could know 
nothing of the accusation brought 
against him; nothing of the danger that 
awaited him; nothing even of A 
shudder, long and violent, shook her 
from head to foot; in her fancy there 
rose before her, ghastly, dreadful, and 
accusing, that unforgettable figure of 
John Braithwaite, dead, with the knife 
in his heart. Watching her, Crayke 
moved from the window, speaking be- 
fore she could speak. 

“Miss Paradine,” he said quietly, “I 
said less than I might have done just 
now, when I spoke of having fancied 
it probable that he might, in his own 
person, have had cause to believe that 
a poor wretch may not always deserve 
what he has happened to get. It was 
—more than that. He was delirious 
two or three times, and—well, I knew 
he had.” 

“You knew?” Mary cried blankly. 
Then understanding flashed upon her. 
Tristram in his delirium had raved of 
what had been uppermost in his mind 
at the time of his fall—the unnamed 
accusation brought against him by his 
father, and the merciless repudiation 
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with which the dead old man had re- 
nounced him. “He is innocent!’ she 
said. “Innocent of everything, I tell 
you—everything! There is no shadow 
of truth—no, none—in any charge 
against him or against his honor. I 
know it! He is innocent!” 

“Innocent?” said Crayke. “And you 
tell me!” He laughed. “That’s not 
necessary, Miss Paradine,” he resumed 
in a moment, “I don’t need the assur- 
ance. And if I did—if I knew him as 
guilty as—we will say, as the worst of 
the unfortunates in Dinsworth yonder, 
can I do him any harm even if I would? 
As for if I would, we will put him 
aside for the moment and say that, 
had you chosen, you could have flung 
me back into prison a few minutes ago, 
and did not do so. I merely want you 
to know that I understand. There is 
a reason why, for his own sake, he 
must not come here? Then what’s best 
to be done? Where had he better be 
taken? I used to have some brains, 
but they have been half brutalized out 
of me. Can you think? And can I 
help you to do it?” 

Mary answered by a gesture—a ges- 
ure that begged again for silence and 
time—and moved over to the window, 
pushing back her heavy hair that the cool 
air of the plains might the better reach 
her. Naturally her brain was quick and 
cool, her wits ready, and her excitement 
was past now—she could think, plan, 
and arrange. Long after she smiled with 
a sort of wonder to remember how 
readily she had turned to the man be- 
side her—the convicted criminal who 
had protested no innocence, and how 
completely she had trusted him. 

“Can you drive?” she asked. 

“A horse? Yes.” 


“You heard what the men from the 
prison said when they were here—that 
expectation of capturing you is prac- 
tically over, and that means, I feel, 
that it is to the last degree unlikely 
that there will be any search party out 
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to-night. If I supply you with other 
clothing—that coat and cap had better 
not be seen again—would you be afraid 
to drive across the plains—alone?” 

“T have told you, Miss Paradine, that 
a man who has been through my experi- 
ence is always afraid. But I will do 
it.” 

“T thought you would, and I hope 
there is no risk. You understand, of 
course, that nobody, at present, servants 
or others, must know where he is—that 
is the reason why, to-night, I cannot go 
to him. Make any excuse for me you 
like—it doesn’t matter—he will under- 
stand afterward. There will be no one 
about the stables at present—I can 
harness the mare myself, and bring the 
brandy and food and rugs here. It will 
make little difference to him, as regards 
discomfort, since if he were taken any- 
where to-night there would be hours 
to wait for the morning train, and for 
you to delay on the plains will be safer 
than delay in the town. As early in the 
morning as I dare I will come in the 
motor, driving myself, to Endock’s 
Basin. From there you can guide me. 
From the cave can you see it—the 
pool ?” 

“Not quite. 
way.” 

“Then you will see the car, and know 
I am there and waiting. I am sure that 
this is the best we can do. I will thank 
you, Mr. Crayke, when it is done—when 
you are both, I hope and pray, safe 
away together. I may depend upon 
you?” 

All her pallor and haggardness were 
gone; flushed, eager, brilliant, it was 
one of Mary Paradine’s moments of 
absolute beauty when she gave him both 
her hands. Godfrey Crayke gripped 
them hard. 

“You may trust me, Miss Paradine. 
The most honest man that lives could 
not be more faithful than I will be— 
I swear it! But have you considered 
—will he?—that if you help me get 


I can by coming a little 
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away, actively aid me to escape, you 
commit a felony against the law?” 

“A felony? I help the friend of my 
friend—a man who, if he has slipped 
—I do not know or ask—will slip no 
more! [I will bring the clothes I spoke 
of here. I have a cousin who sends me 
all his wardrobe for the poor folks 
near here. You can change while I get 
the food and rugs and wine. Lock the 
door after me, and don’t speak or open 
it for anything but my voice outside. 
I'll tap three times softly and whisper 
your name. Wait, the window—I will 
shut it first and close the shutters.” 

The glass doors were still ajar as 
Julian’s departure had left them; she 
fastened them, closed the shutters, drew 
the curtains, and hurried out, pausing 
to hear Crayke’s cautious turn of the 
key behind her before she moved away. 
Fortunately the servants’ quarters were 
at the other end of the long, low, ram- 
bling old house. She encountered no 
one as she mounted the stairs to get the 
clothes and rugs; no one again when, 
having taken them to the sitting room, 
she invaded larder for the food. One 
basket held all, and she crept cautiously 
back and tapped and_ whispered 
Crayke’s name again. He opened the 
door at once, and, in answer to her 
signal, followed her noiselessly to a 
side door which she had unbarred and 
set ajar. The gray clouds had drifted 
away with the coming of darkness; it 
was fairly light, though there was no 
moon. Out of sight of the house, in 
a path that wound through the shrub- 
bery toward the stables, she paused and 
looked at him; in the well-cut suit of 
rought cloth he wore, and long dark 
overcoat and cap, he was a metamor- 
phosed figure; the very guards them- 
selves would hardly recognize him in 
this guise, she thought; certainly not 
when at the worst a casual glance was 
all he had to fear. 

“Where did you put 
clothes?” she whispered. 


the other 


“Behind the screen.” 

“T will hide them when I go in— 
lock them away. You are taking his 
coat and cap?” 

“And shoes—yes. » He will need 
them, and there is no fear of their be- 
ing seen in the buggy.” 


“None. You understand about to- 
morrow ?” - 
“Ves. You will come to Endock’s 


Basin with the car.” 

“As early as I can—I will mention 
no hour. You may be sure of my com- 
ing; but we will not go to Buckley.” 

“My description is probably known 
there—yes,” said Crayke. 

“That is what I meant.” She knew 
that it was only half what she meant, 
and shut her teeth upon the words. In 
all likelihood, was not Tristram’s de- 
scription also known there, as, horrible 
to feel, it would in a few hours be in- 
famously posted throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. “There is 
a tiny station two or three miles farther 
on,” she resumed; “a Denver train 
passes through it, and stops at a little 
past two. We will time ourselves to 
get there for you to take it. I think 
that is all.” 

“Once more, Miss Paradine, you— 
what’s that ?” 

“What?? Startled, she caught his 
arm as he clutched hers. “What is it?” 

“A shadow! A shadow and a move- 
ment in the bushes—that way!” 

He pointed. Hurrying in among the 
shrubs she saw and heard nothing, and 
in a moment came out again. 

“Your imagination,” she said sooth- 
ingly. “Your nerves are unstrung, and 
no wonder; or it may have been a bat 
or a bird, perhaps. Leave the things 
here, and come with me to the stables 
—you can help me.” 

She said it more in sheer pity for his 
blanched face and scared eyes than 
because she needed help. In a few 
minutes the mare was harnessed and 
led out upon the road. In all the wide 

















rolling, solitary expanse of the plains 
there was no figure to be seen when 
Crayke climbed to his seat and she 
stretched up her hand to bid him God- 
speed and farewell. The buggy rolled 
away, dwindled, was lost under the 
faintly coming stars. She crept back 
to the house, fastened the door, and 
carried Crayke’s convict garb up to her 
room and locked it away. Then she 
dropped upon her bed and lay there 
staring with wide eyes at the darkness, 
her hands clenched hard upon her 
bosom. 

“Shall I save him?’ 
that beat in her brain. 
him to-morrow ?” 


, 


was the thought 
“Shall I save 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A CONFESSION. 


HAT she dare not show too much 
haste she knew, and so rose, 
dressed, and breakfasted at her usual 
hour. The maid who brushed her hair 
and fastened her dress, the footman 
who waited upon her at the meal, found 
nothing to remark upon in her pale, 
composed gravity. Stonecliff and its 
tragedy were amply sufficient to account 
for her silence and pallor, in the opin- 
ion of these critics, each of which, in 
common with their fellows, was ready 
to place the rope about the neck of Tris- 
tram Braithwaite. Even her quietly 
given order for the car to be in readi- 
ness at ten o’clock, with the supplemen- 
tary instruction that she would drive 
herself to Stockton, excited no comment 
—Miss Paradine was always independ- 
ently wont to take her own way. She 
had finished the meal that she had 
forced herself to eat and drink, and 
was seated in the chair by the screen 


which she had occupied last night, when 
the man dispatched with the message 
for the motor was heard returning. 
Mary had expected this—had thought 
of it last night—and now braced her- 
She looked up. 


self to meet it. 
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“What is it, Wheeler? Have you 
given the order about the car?” 

“Yes, ma’am. If you please, ma’am, 

Sennett says that it seems that the 
buggy is gone!” 

“Gone?” 

“And the mare, ma’am. 
gartha must have borrowed 
again.” 

“No doubt,” said Mary quietly. “He 
must have received some late call, and 
his own horse was fagged. Very well, 
Wheeler ; it is of no consequence—you 
need not have told me. Dector Tre- 
gartha knows that he is always welcome 
to the loan of both whenever it suits 
him to have it. But it must have been 
rather late when he came if none of 
you heard him in the stables.” 

“Nobody heard anything, ma’am. 
Bennet said that for a minute, not rec- 
ollecting about the doctor, he thought 
for sure we'd had thieves in.” 

“A thief would hardly have a key, 
as Doctor Tregartha has,” said Mary. 

She smiled faintly to herself as the 
footman, a simple, fresh-colored lad, 
withdrew. But for the fact that Martin 
Tregartha occasionally borrowed from 
the Plain View stables, helping himself 
to either beast or vehicle, or both, with- 
out ceremony, she might have found it 
difficult to invent a lie to account for 
the absence of mare and buggy this 
morning. They must be brought back 
somehow; but there was time enough 
to think of that. No one had heard a 
noise last night—no attention had been 
attracted to the stables—that was 
good! Now she had but to get the car 
and drive to Endock’s Basin. 

She was as expert a driver as her 
own chauffeur, and knew the road well. 
She reached the pool without hindrance 
or mishap of any kind, stopped the car, 
and got out. So far it seemed that 
fortune had favored her. Upon the 
plain proper she had encountered abso- 
lutely no one but a sleepy farmer jog- 
ging along in a covered wagon, who had 


Doctor Tre- 
them 
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not even turned his nodding head to 
look at her as she flashed by. The 
morning was cloudy and still. A heavy, 
smokelike mist surged in the hollows, 
rolled over the swells, and crowned the 
bluffs. She strained her eyes to pierce 
it, her ears in the profound, brooding 
silence that wrapped the vast place like 
a tangible thing. From the edge of the 
pool a bird rose with a flash, and beat 
of sudden wings and a harsh, wailing, 
melancholy cry, making her start vio- 
lently. Where was Godfrey Crayke? 
Was he on the watch for her? And 
where was the cave in which Tristram 
lay helpless and waited for her coming? 
She moved a few paces from the car, 
and back again irresolutely. 

“T am earlier than he expected, per- 
haps,” she said, aloud. “He will ap- 
pear soon. Shall I call? A cry would 
carry a long way in this dead silence. 
Or shall I try to find the cave? It is 
not far; but he said it was well hidden, 
and 

“Very well hidden, or I should have 
discovered it. Shall we search together, 
Miss Paradine?” 

The voice spoke at Mary’s shoulder. 
With a hoarse, gasped cry she turned 
about. She had heard no sound of 
approach, no rustle of garments; but 
there, her eyes fierce in the gray face 
that was haggard to ghastliness, within 
a yard of her, stood Drusilla Fleete. 
As the girl, with that wordless sound, 
fell back, she pointed composedly to a 
great bowlder, overgrown with coarse 
moss and lichen, that lay beside the pool. 

“T have been waiting,” she explained 
quietly, “waiting for you. You under- 
stand, of course. I followed the buggy 
last night.” 

“The buggy,” echoed Mary dazedly. 

“The buggy,” Drusilla repeated. “It 
was too fast for me, naturally ; but that 

aattered very littlhe—I knew Endock’s 
Basin well. And I knew, of course, 
that I had but to wait here until you 
came to find Tristram Braithwaite.” 





She paused. “I listened,” she said de- 
liberately. “First outside the window 
of your sitting room, afterward in the 
shrubbery, while you talked with the 
convict. But I have nothing to do with 
him; he is no concern of mine. I men- 
tion him merely that you may under- 
stand my knowledge of your plans.” 

“You—listened?’’ Mary — echoed 
stupidly. She stared with blank eyes 
at the merciless face; there was no 
mockery in it, and no passion; the ex- 
pression that made it terrible was worse 
than either. “You—were there?” 

“T was there—yes.” She smiled a 
little, her lips twitching over clenched 
teeth. “I was puzzled, Miss Paradine,” 
she resumed levelly, “when, without 
warning you left Stonecliff so suddenly 
yesterday. I had my suspicions, though 
I can hardly say of what. Well, they 
took me to Plain View, to hear what 
I could hear and see what I could see. 
At your gates I met the men from the 
prison at Dinsworth, after you had, 
very cleverly, it seems, contrived to dis- 
miss them. They were quite ready po- 
litely to reply to a question. I heard 
what had brought them there—the 
search for the man—to them, the miss- 
ing convict—seen lurking about your 
grounds. That the man was in your 
house, that you had concealed him, and 
that he was Tristram Braithwaite, I 
was, of course, sure. My first minute 
ef listening in the porch after Julian 
sraithwaite left you necessarily showed 
me my mistake. But it also virtually 
told me where John Braithwaite’s mur- 


derer was hidden. I followed the 
buggy. If I had waited, if I had told 


my story and set the police on his 
track, he might have evaded and es- 
caped them. I knew he should never 
escape me!” 

No rage of passion could have car- 
ried with it such inexorable menace as 
her deadly calm. Waking from her 
stunned horror as she moved, Mary 
caught her round the waist. 














“Drusilla! Drusilla! You won’t be- 
tray him? You won’t give him up? 
Not in mercy to him—if you hate him, 
as it seems you do—but in mercy to 
me! You have tried to be—I think 
you like me in your way! Do it for 
my sake! Oh, if ever you have loved 
a man in your life; if ever, when you 
were young like me ue 

She stopped. Drusilla’s hands, fas- 
tening upon her wrists, wrenched her 
grip loose and flung her back. 

“T loved one man, and he is mur- 
dered!’ she said. 

Mary gasped and caught at the car, 
against which she had staggered. Dru- 
silla slowly laughed. 

“The plainest woman who ever 
lived,” she said deliberately, “has been 
young once, Mary Paradine, if she has 
been no more. I loved John Braith- 
waite when I was too young to realize 
that this gray skeleton skull of mine 
would win no man’s eye from the 
cradle to the grave! Would you have 
me spare his murderer because he is 
his son? Bah! He is also the son 
of the pink-faced woman who stood in 
the place that should have been mine!” 

“He—he is innocent,” Mary gasped 
again. “Drusilla, I swear it!” 

“You swear a lie. He is guilty, and 
shall hang,” said Drusilla. She made 
a sudden movement forward—tall as 
Mary was, her gaunt figure seemed to 
tower above her, “Listen to me,” she 
said, in a low, clenched voice. “You 
shall not warn him—you shall not save 
him. If you try to run—I saw the 
movement in you—I’ll drag you back! 
If you try to scream—I saw the cry 
on your lips—I’ll choke it in your 
throat! I am stronger than you, and 
Pil do it! I tell you Tristram Braith- 
waite is guilty, and shall suffer the 
penalty of his crime!” Once more 
she laughed, with a gibing mockery 
now. “Oh, you are clever, my dear, 
but I am cleverer! You are helpless, 
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and he is doomed! I did not waste 
my night!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mary. 
She was suddenly very quiet—so quiet 
that Drusilla drew back and left her 
standing free. 

“I mean,” she said slowly, “that if I 
choose to let you go now, choose to 
let you follow out your last night’s 
plan, you would but take him a stage 
nearer to the gallows. I did not choose 
to run a risk. I might have died here, 
as I waited—who knows? I walked 
to Buckley in the night and sent a 
telegram from the station to the junc- 
tion. By this time they know at the 
little station—where it would have been 
so safe—that John Braithwaite’s son 
and murderer, for whom a warrant is 
out may try to escape by means of the 
two o’clock train to Denver, and are 
warned to watch. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“From the railroad junction they will 
warn other stations—have warned 
them by this time. Whichever way he 
turns, alone or with you, there is the 
net ready. You see?” 

“Yes, I see.” 

“You know that it is hopeless—that 
he cannot escape?” 

“No—he cannot escape,” said Mary. 

She had not stirred. The white, 
blank fixity of her face, the rigid mo- 
tionlessness of her figure, seemed to 
impress the other in spite of herself, 
and she drew back a little farther. 

“After all, it makes no difference. 
Call to him if you like,” she said. 

“No, I shall not warn him.” 

“Then what will you do?” 

“Come with me and you will see,” 
said Mary. She made her first move- 
ment—a sudden fiercely impatient ges- 
ture. “Oh, you need not fear! He 
cannot escape, and you know it! And 
more than that—you listened last night 
—you know that he will wait for me. 
Do you think that if you stay his com- 
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panion will show himself to you? Will 
you come, or shall I leave you here?” 

Drusilla’s answer was to enter the 
car. Mary followed and started it. In 
rigid silence, that was unbroken by so 
much as a single word, Endock’s Basin, 
the Buckley road, and the plain itself, 
were left behind them, and the great 
gray frowning mass of Stonecliff came 
in sight. Turning into the gates as 
they approached them was another mo- 
_tor, which, when the hall door was 
reached, was waiting before it. Mary 
stopped her own car, alighted, and 
spoke to the chauffeur. 

“This is Mr. James Huntingford’s 
car?” she asked. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“And Mr. Huntingford is here?” 

“Arrived a few minutes ago, ma- 
dam.” 

“That is fortunate. I am spared the 
journey to his house,” said Mary. 

She entered without a glance at Dru- 
silla Fleete. The hall was empty, but 
voices were audible in the library, and 
she went in. A little group was gath- 
ered near the table—James Hunting- 
ford a bluff, erect, white-haired man of 
sixty; Doctor Tregartha, and Cynthia 
Draycott. The girl was speaking, her 
tone half fretful, half distressed. 

“Of course, it is very foolish, Mr. 
Huntingford. I know that, but really, 
I’m afraid it is quite useless to try to 
persuade Mrs. Braithwaite to see you. 
She would hardly hear me read your 
note. It simply doesn’t seem the least 
good to represent to her that you are 
absolutely obliged to issue the warrant. 
Julian has tried to get her to be more 
reasonable—he is with her now—and so 
She—she was so fond of Tris- 
tram, you see. In spite of all this— 
this shocking business, she won’t hear 
a word against him. And unfortunately 
I can never manage her nearly so well 
as Mary. It was awfully selfish of 
her to go off to Plain View yesterday 


and leave me to get on as I could. I 


have [. 
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really—oh, Mary, there you are! Back 
again, then!” 

Turning, she had seen her cousin. 
Her cousin did not seem to see her. 
Mary moved stiffly forward to stand 
before Mr. Huntingford. Her face 
was as fixed as stone, as dead and as 
white. 

“Mr. UHuntingford,” she asked 
slowly, “you- have issued the warrant 
for the arrest of Tristram?” 

“My dear young lady ”* began the 
magistrate distressfully. He glanced 
helplessly from her to Tregartha and 
back again. 

Mary withdrew a step, her eyes on 
his. “He is innocent,” she said. “TI 
am here to tell you so. Burn your 
warrant, Mr. Huntingford, and draw 
another. I killed John Braithwaite!” 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE ‘ 

KILLED John Braithwaite!’ re- 

peated Mary Paradine. 

Cynthia had screamed; Doctor Tre- 
gartha had uttered an exclamation of 
horror and incredulity; an indescrib- 
able cry had burst from the lips of 
Drusilla Fleete. Mary, it seemed, heard 
none of them; stone white, rigid, as 
she had stopped, she stood before Mr. 
Huntingford and met his mute, bewil 
dered stare with unblenching eyes, her 
hands, hanging locked before her, 
clenched palm to palm, as though they 
were manacled already. 

“T am guilty,” she said again steadily. 
“T killed John Braithwaite, Mr. Hun- 
tingford—I and no other. I speak to 
save a man who is as innocent as you 


RETURN. 


are. If the warrant is issued for his 
arrest destroy it. Arrest me—I am 
ready.” 

“Mary—Miss Paradine, you don’t 


know what you say!” Tregartha cried. 
“Mr. Huntingford, for Heaven’s sake, 
take no heed of this! This horrible 


affair has shaken Miss Paradine’s mind! 














You.must know, must see, that she is 
not herself, that it is impossible—that 
surely - 

“It is true,” Mary said, in the same 
level voice. “You can say nothing, Doc- 
tor Tregartha, to make things better or 
worse for me. What I have done I 
have done.” She looked again at Mr. 
Huntingford. “You heard my evidence 
before the coroner, Mr. Huntingford— 
you know that I was the last in the 
study with Mr. Braithwaite that night ; 
my cousin Cynthia here knows it—she 
heard my voice there. I swore that I 
left him, well I lied. I left him dead.” 

“Good heavens!” Mr. Huntingford 
burst out. “Miss Paradine, you cannot 
—it’s awful—it’s awful—incredible! 
You say you stabbed him? You? 

“Yes—I.” Moving for the first time 
she drew a step back, resting her hand 
upon the table at her side. “He had 
made me angry earlier in the day,” she 
went on; “he had been rough and rude, 
and spoken rudely—my cousin will tell 
you so, and Miss Fleete—they were 
there. I had irritated him—I don’t 
deny that. In the study he made me 
angrier. I begged him not to destroy 
the will that was in favor of his son; 
he laughed, and flung it into the fire 
before my eyes. I snatched it off, and 
he tore it away—he almost struck me. 
I—I have a temper, Mr. Huntingford. 
The knife was there. I did it.” She 
looked at Tregartha. “You recollect 
what you said to me, Doctor Tregartha 
—that the person who killed Mr. 
Braithwaite had been tall enough and 
strong enough to come behind him, lean 
over him, strike him dead at a blow? 
You were right. ‘That is how he died.” 

Her tone was absolutely calm. Tre- 
gartha gave no answer. He stood and 
looked at her. Mr. Huntingford help- 
lessly rubbed his florid face—pale with 
consternation now. Cynthia had 





dropped into a chair; she sat as if she 
were stricken dumb. 
The moment’s dead pause was broken 
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by Drusilla Fleete. She made a stride 
forward, the sunken eyes blazing in her 
gaunt gray face. 

“It is a lie!” she said fiercely, her 
voice hoarse and thick. “I say it is 
a lie, Mr. Huntingford! She tells it 
to screen Tristram Braithwaite! You 
are a fool if you believe it, and you, 
Doctor Tregartha—fools both if you 
credit her! She lies, lies to give him, 
who is guilty, the chance of escape!” 
She stretched out her hand toward 
Mary; her passion shook it like a leaf 
in the wind. “Let her deny it!” she 
cried. “She knows where he is now!” 

“What :” Mr. Huntingford ejaculated 
loudly. 

“She does! 


9 


Drusilla cried again, 
with furious gesture. And then, sud- 
denly quiet, she laughed. “You poor 
little fool!” she said with scathing con- 
tempt. “Do you think that with this 
baby pretense of putting your neck in 
the noose you shall save his? Have 
you forgotten that what you know I 
know? Mr. Huntingford, if you wish 
to find . 

The words stumbled and stopped on 
her lips. Cynthia sprang up with a 
stifled scream. The long window, 
standing partly open, was suddenly 
pulled wider and a man appeared— 
Tristram Braithwaite. Haggard, hol- 
low-eyed, and pale, with the ugly mark 
of a long, hardly healed cut scarring 
his cheek, halting upon a stick with 
evident lameness and pain, there was 
yet a curious expression of purpose, 
resolution, and energy in his whole fig- 
ure and face. Perhaps he had never 
in his life so closely and strongly re- 
sembled his father. His eyes passed 
on to Mary; she had reeled against 
the table, slipped stiffy into a chair 
beside it, sitting motionless as stone. 
He crossed to her, even putting aside 
Tregartha’s eagerly outstretched hand. 

“Mary, I meant to do as you wished 
—to wait until you came. But I 
couldn't stand it—I should have gone 
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mad, I think, knowing what I know 
now. I thought I might meet your car 
on the road. I looked out for it. I’m 
glad you are here.» I should have come 
on to Plain View—I don’t come to 
Stonecliff to stay unless I am asked— 
you may be sure of that!” 

Her silence and rigid pallor seemed 
at the moment to pass him by; he 
turned and met Tregartha’s hand, but 
gave him no other greeting. 

“T have been hurt,” he explained hur- 
riedly. “I had a fall on the plains a 
week ago, and broke my head and 
twisted my ankle—I can’t do much 
more than stand yet. But, all the same, 
I would have crawled here on my hands 
and knees if I had not had your buggy, 
Mary! Where’s my father? With his 
consent or without it I must see him, 
and I will! Is he here?” 

He had turned toward the shut study 
coor. Cynthia gave a little scream. 
Quickly, for so stout and heavy a man, 
Mr. Huntingford intercepted him. 

“You ask to see your father?” he 
demanded. ; 

“T am here for that purpose. No 
other would have brought me. Mr. 
Huntingford, if you mean to tell me 
that you are deputed to keep me out 
of that room, I tell you frankly c 

“Man, I don’t tell you so!” cried Mr. 
Huntingford. He stared like a man 
doubt senses. “Why—why— 
good Heaven! Does he mean—doesn’t 
He appealed to Tregartha 





ing his 


he know?” 





What do you mean? I 
don’t know anything!” Tristram re- 
torted. “Ts anything the matter? Is 
—is my father ill?” 

The sharp change in his tone had been 


“Know? 


” 


iccoimpanied by as quick a change in 
f stood looking from one 
o the other. Cynthia broke into sud- 
den hysterical crying. , 

“Tristram, however can you? It’s— 
it’s horrible! You know he’s dead!” 


she sobbed. 


a 
his face; he 
p 
t 


“Dead!” The red scar on his cheek 
started out redder as his pale face grew 
paler. “My father dead? Tregartha, 
is this true?” 

“Yes,” said Tregartha. 

“Dead? And I came to—when was 
it?” 

“A week ago.” 

“A week ago? The night I was here! 
You don’t mean the night I was here?” 

“Yes,” said Tregartha briefly, again. 

“Tt was? Good Heaven! But he was 
well then. He’d been in a temper, 
though—turned me out; you know that, 
I suppose? Was it a fit? When did 
it happen?” 

“It was not a fit. He died in his 
study chair, as nearly as I can judge, 
at about midnight.” 

“Tn his study chair! At about mid- 
night!” Tristram repeated mechanically. 
And then suddenly he started back. 
“Why—why, good heavens, Tregartha 
—I was here—in the house then!” 

“What?” cried Tregartha. “In the 
house?” 

“Of course in the house—here, in 
this room!” He struck his stick upon 
the floor. “It may have been possibly 
a few minutes after midnight; I can’t 
be sure.” 

“Tt was a few minutes after—I saw 
you in the road as I drove by. Not 
knowing that you were in this part of 
the country, I believe it a resemblance 
merely. Otherwise I should have called 
to you. You were here? In this 
room ?” 

“Certainly, in this room.” He looked 
across at Mary. She had started to 
her feet with a desperate gesture of 
her locked hands, as though she would 

him, and sunk. stiffly 
“Did not Miss Paradine 
There was no reason why 


have silenced 
down again. 
mention it? 
she should not.” 

“Miss Paradine 2?” cried Mr. Hunting- 
ford sharply. “She knew?” 

“Of course she knew!” He hesi- 
tated. “You know very well that there 














had been bad blood between me and 
my father, Mr. Huntingford,” he went 
on hurriedly; “almost every one knew, 
I suppose. Well, I came back a week 
ago and saw him. He quarreled with 
me again—wouldn’t listen to me—and 
turned me out, as I said. I went off, 
swearing—and meaning—to go away 
again whence I came as soon as pos- 
sible. But a walk of an hour or two 
cooled my temper. I thought I should 
like to see Mrs. Braithwaite and Tre- 
gartha here before I left town. At 
first I meant to go to Plain View, as 
Miss Paradine had asked me to do, 
but in passing here I happened to see 
from the road a light in the window of 
the room she always occupies. Know- 
ing from that that she must be staying 
for the night put the idea of a note to 
her into my head. I scribbled a few 
lines on a leaf of my notebook, telling 
her that I would walk across the plains 
to Buckley, stay there until the pro- 
jected wedding was over, and come 
to Plain View to her appointment, if 
she would write to the post office there, 
and let Mrs. Braithwaite and Tregartha 
know. Then I walked round the house, 
found this window here ajar—as I had 
told her I thought would be likely on 
such a hot night—went upstairs, and 
slipped the paper under her door, came 
down again, and went out as I had 
come in. As I said, I had a fall on 
the way to Buckley—got off the road 
somehow—and have been on the plains 
ever since. And my father died then, 
you say? Almost as I was on the 








spot? And not of a fit? What killed 
him ?” 

“Murder killed him!” said Drusilla 
Ileete. 


They were the first words she had ut- 
tered. She spoke them without stirring 
from where she stood beside the table, 
her clenched hand pressed hard upon 
it, her eyes moving from Mary’s mo- 
tionless figure only to fasten themselves 
upon Tristram’s face. 


As he staggered 
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under them as he might have done from 
a blow, as he looked bewilderedly from 
one to the other, as he echoed them 
with a cry of incredulous horror, Tre- 
gartha caught his shoulder. 

“It is true,” he said quietly. “Try 
to pull yourself together, my dear boy 
—try to understand it—to believe it. 
It is quite true. Your father was found 
in his chair stabbed to the heart with 
that Italian knife of his—you know it. 
It was murder, no doubt of it—deliber- 
ate murder. He may have been dead 
when you were here. It may have hap- 
pened afterward. Can you recall 
things? Can you answer a question or 
two?” 

CHAPTER XVI. 
THE HEIR. 


[X a minute—give me a minute,” said 

Tristram faintly. 

He turned toward the window, stand- 
ing with his back to the room. Mr. 
Huntingford made a motion as if to 
speak, shrugged his stout shoulders 
with a helpless look, and was quiet. 
Cynthia had stopped her crying; she 
rose, moving a little toward her cousin’s 
chair. Mary herself did not stir, nor 
did Drusilla Fleete. In perhaps a min- 
ute Tristram turned round again. 

“This has bowled me over,” he said 
quietly. “I—I did not come here to- 
day feeling any too friendly toward my 
father—to confess the honest truth— 


and that makes this worse. To hear 
that he is dead is bad enough; to know 
that he was murdered You say 





there is no doubt of it, Tregartha?” 

“None. You found the window ajar, 
I think? Yes. Did you leave it open?” 

“T believe not—no. I am sure I left 
it as I found it.” 

“Tt was found open by one of the 
maids in the morning—wide open. 
This room was in darkness?” 

“Yes—the lights were switched off. 
I did not touch them.” 

“Your father’s electric lamp was still 








ae 


burning when he was found. Did you 
notice the shining of the light under 
the door?” 

“Not as I came in—I did not glance 
that way. I did as I crossed to the 
window to go out. Yes, I recollect 
distinctly that. Why, I heard him mpv- 
ing!” 

“What?” cried the doctor. 

“T heard him moving! I hurried out 
on account of it. We had quarreled, as 
I told you; I did not want him to find 
me here—in the house he had turned 
me out of. Tregartha, as surely as 
I’m alive now my father was alive 
then!” 

“You heard it—the sound—so dis- 
tinctly ?” 

“Quite distinctly. 


” 


[ would swear to 
it. 

“Was the door shut or ajar?” 

“If ajar, it was very little so. But 
I was not near enough to see. I heard 
the movement and hurried out. It 
sounded like a step—a step toward the 
door.” 

“A step? 
step?” 

“What do you mean by more? It 
was a movement.” 

“Something of a rustle?” 

“That describes it as well as any- 
thing. 

“Like a woman’s dress, perhaps?” 

“It was like a woman’s dress—yes. 
The-thought flashed through my mind 
that-——” 

He stopped. Cynthia sprang forward 
with almost a scream. \Vith genuine 
dismay, genuine horror in her face, she 
caught Tregartha’s arm. 

“How dare you ask such questions?” 
she cried. “How dare you? Are you 
mad? And you, Tristram! How can 
you say such—such wicked, impossible 
things? You don’t know what it 
means! You don’t know what you are 
doing! You will put the rope round 
Mary’s neck! She has said she did it!” 

“Mary!” Tristram ejaculated. 





Nothing more than a 
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There were utter incredulity and be- 
wildered, astounded horror in his face 
as “he turned toward her.. She stirred 
and got slowly upon her feet, standing 
absolutely rigid and still; it was as if 
she might have arisen in answer to the 
arrangement of a judge; her locked 
hands hung down; her eyes were fixed 
straight before her in a dull, blank, 
unseeing stare. She spoke, and her 
words came slowly, as though her 
tongue were stiffened and dry. 

“Tt is true,” she said, “I have con- 
fessed. I did it.” 

“True!” Tristram cried. With a pas- 
sionate expression and gesture of dis- 
belief, of indignant repudiation, he 
looked at the other two men. “It is 
preposterous—unthinkable!” he burst 
out hotly. “Huntingford, you know it! 
She guilty! The horrible business must 
have turned her brain. She should not 
have been listened to—credited for an 
instant! Was she there, then? In the 
room? Bah! What of it if she wa 
And you, Tregartha—how dared you 
trap me into saying what I did? Were 
you mad? I would sooner have cut my 
tongue out had I known. Mary—Mary! 
My dear, look at me! Think! You 
know you did not do it! I tell you, 
one and all—I’ll swear she’s innocent.”’ 

He had caught the girl’s clenched 
hands; they lay in his like stones; from 
head to foot there was no tremble of 
movement in her; she was like a dead 
creature standing. Drusilla Fleete 
stirred now; she came forward a pace; 
something like a smile was on her lips. 

“You play well,” she said slowly; 
“very well, Tristram Braithwaite! You 
may well defend her and swear she’s 
innocent, knowing as you know that she 
accuses herself for your sake and lies 
to shield and save you!” 

“Me?” cried Tristram. His step of 
recoil released Mary’s hands; with 
face of redoubled amazement and won- 
der he stared from one to the other. 
“Good Heaven!” he cried. “Mr. Hun 

















tingford—Tregartha—is it possible that 
you—that any one—suspects me?” 

“Suspects! The coroner’s jury has 
returned a verdict of murder against 
you! The warrant is issued for your 
arrest,” said Drusilla. 

Without another word she went out 
of the room. Tristram did not move; 
he threw up one hand with a helpless 
gesture; he had the face of a man 
petrified, struck dumb. Before either 
Tregartha or Mr. Huntingford could 
speak Mary did so once more, and in 
exactly the same way. 

“The warrant does not matter,” she 
said. “I have told you, Mr. Hunting- 
ford. I would have confessed before, 
Tristram, but that I thought you would 
escape—would get safe away. When I 
spoke I knew there was no chance of 
that—Drusilla [leete had discovered 
that you were on the plains, and where. 
Doctor Tregartha, if you wanted any 
proof of my guilt you have supplied 
it yourself—it was my dress that rus- 
tled. I did it. The knife was there— 
and I was angry. I killed John Braith- 
waite.” 

The last words had come quite stead- 
ily, but with curious halts and gaps be- 
tween. Now, without warning, her 
whole tense, strained figure collapsed. 
With no cry, with no gesture to save 
herself, so suddenly that Tregartha’s 
spring to reach her was too late, she 
dropped to the floor in a faint. He 
lifted her in his arms utterly insensible ; 
her head fell heavily against his shoul- 
der. Mr. Huntingford gave a shocked 
exclamation. 

“She has fainted,” he cried. 

“Yes,” said Tregartha. ‘No wonder, 
poor child, remembering the strain she 
has been enduring for the past week. 
Any other woman would have broken 
down long.ago. Don’t ring, Mr. Hun- 
tingford—I’ll carry her upstairs. It 
will be kinder to let her lie. You had 
better come, too, Miss Draycott; she 
must not be alone. No, you can do 
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nothing, Tristram. It is overwrought 
nerves—nothing more.” 

He went out, carrying the senseless 
girl, Cynthia followed, scared and 
pale. As far as her shallow little soul 
could care for anything or anybody, 
she cared for the cousin who had been 
more than a sister to her. Her pres- 
ent dread and terror for Mary was as 
unselfish an emotion as she had ever 
experienced in her life. Tristram 
turned to Mr. Huntingford; he was 
recovering himself now; his eyes were 
steady, his tone clear. 

“As an old friend who knew me when 
I was a boy,” he asked quietly, “do you 
believe that I am guilty, Mr. Hunting- 


ford?” 


“No,” said the justice. 
“Unreservedly ?” 
“Unreservedly—now.” 

“That means that you had your 
doubts ?”’ 

“Frankly, yes. It means that I 
thought it remotely possible.” y 

“Did Tregartha believe it?” 

“Tregartha? You know the sort of 
man he is—gold all through, and brains 
enough for three. No more than your 
aunt, Mrs. Braithwaite, believed it.” 

“Ah! Is it true about the warrant?” 

“Quite true. I had no choice in my 
capacity as justice. You understand?” 

“Then I am virtually under arrest 
now ?” 

“H’m! It has not been executed yet,” 
said Mr. Huntingford. 

“No; but That venomous 
woman, Miss Fleete, is, of course, right 
—Miss Paradine has been mad enough 
to accuse herself with some desperate 
idea of shielding me.” 

“Possibly.” 

“Possibly?” With his swift repiti- 
tion of the word he caught the other’s 
eyes. “Good Heaven!” he cried aloud. 
“You don’t mean that you will dare 
to arrest her?” 

“She has accused herself,” said Mr. 
Huntingford. 
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“Accused herself! 

“She was in the room,” said the jus- 
tice. He held up his hand. “Wait an 
instant, Braithwaite. It’s a poor case, 
you know, that won’t bear looking into. 
She was in the room, but, I hear, said 
nothing of it until her cousin, Miss 
Draycott, who came down speaking to 
your father—speaking angrily—did so 
after the discovery next morning. Why 
was she silent? Why did she say noth- 
ing of your having entered the house 
to bring her this letter? You will reply 
that, seeing which way suspicion was 
tending she did it to protect you. But, 
saying that it was her dress that rustled, 
her step you heard, it may very well 
have been to protect herself.” 

“Tt was not hers!” Tristram declared 
emphatically. “I'll she’s inno- 
cent, and would do so if she accused 
herself, poor, foolish, splendid, gen- 
erous creature, a thousand times! I 
tell you you may as well assert that it 
was my hand that gave my father his 
death blow as that hers held the knife. 
I heard the rustle and the step—I won’t 
deny it—but it flashed into my head, 
as I should have said just now in an- 
other second, that they probably be- 
longed to He stopped dead. 

Mr. Huntingford stared at him. “To 
whom?” he demanded. 

“Drusilla Fleete,” said Tristram. 

The two stood looking at each other. 
Mr. Huntingford’s placid, florid face 
had flushed redder. Tristram had 
turned white. He broke the silence. 
speaking hurriedly. 

“T ought not to have mentioned her 
name,” he said. “But knowing the 
terms upon which she and my father 
were—I think she was always more 
in his confidence than any one else, 
man or woman—it was the thought 
that came into my head. The idea was 
another reason why I hurried to leave 
the house—she had never liked me or I 
her. And she had been present during 
our quarrel in the evening. He had 
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threatened to disinherit me—to make 
another will, and i 

“Threatened? He did make it.” 

“Made it?” Tristram echoed blankly. 

“Certainly. It was signed that night. 
Caromel and his clerk came over from 
Stockton. That must have been after 
you left the house—after the quarrel. 
Why, that was one of the things that 
turned suspicion your way! People 
have declared—to put it in plain Eng- 
lish—that you sneaked back to the 
house and stabbed your father to pre- 
vent his signing it. That he had threat- 
ened you with disinheritance was 
known, you see. And, putting two and 
two together, it hardly seemed likely 
that you could know that the new will 
was drawn.” 

“T did not know. 
say ?” 

“Of course it was signed. And, in 
my mind, an abominable piece of busi- 
ness. I don’t know, to speak plainly, 
what you can have done to give such 
deadly offense to your father, but in 
his place I think I should not have done 
that. Why, he burned the old will 
under Mary Paradine’s eyes! It was 
that, she declares, that made her quar- 
rel with him; that—that made her . 

“That made her do nothing!” said 
Tristram sternly. “So! So! My 
father was as good as his word, then! 
And who stands in my place, gets the 
money, gets all? Bah! A fool’s ques- 
tion. Of course, my cousin, Julian 
Braithwaite ?” 

Mr. Hyntingford’s half uttered affirm- 
ative remained unfinished. The door 
opened quickly, and, as quickly, Julian 
himself was in the room. 





It was signed, you 





CHAPIER. VII. 
FROM THE PLAINS. 
ULIAN BRAITHWAITE, hurriedly 
entering the library, saw at first, it 
seemed, only Mr. Huntingford’s burly 
figure, for the justice stood near the 

















door, and in the gray, heavily overcast 
morning, the more remote parts of the 
great room, further darkened by the 
thick velvet curtains that draped the 
windows, were in shadow. Appearing 
quickly, he spoke no less quickly; his 
handsome, boyish face was flushed, ex- 
cited, almost bewildered. 

“You are here, Mr. Huntingford! A 
thousand pardons! I was with my 
mother. I can do nothing with her, 
I’m sorry to say. She appears deter- 
mined to consider the fact of your hav- 
ing issued this warrant as an expression 
of your own personal opinion—a sort 
of verdict of guilty. She was always 
very attached to my cousin, as you 
know. But never mind that for the 
moment. What on earth is this that 
Cynthia—that Miss Draycott tells me? 
That Miss Paradine has accused her- 
self, has declared that she is guilty, that 
she stabbed my uncle?” 

“Miss Paradine has certainly said 
so,” said the justice. 

“She has? Good heavens! Oh, but 
it’s impossible, you know! I don’t be- 
lieve a woman’s hand could give such 
a blow as that! And besides—oh, she 
no more did it than She must have 
said it with some ‘frantic idea of screen- 
ing Tristram. It has occurred to me 
once or twice that she might possibly 
know where he is, and ‘ 

Mr. Huntingford had drawn aside, 
and Julian stopped short. The shock 
of Tristram’s presence, its absolute un- 
expectedness, produced in him one vio- 
lent start, but nothing else and nothing 
more. He made a step back with a 
slight, deprecating gesture, expressive 
movements both. 

“IT was not told of 
“In the circumstances, | 
Huntingford, that you 

“Might have told you? My good fel- 
low, you gave me no chance,” said the 
justice bluntly. 

“That’s true,” said Julian. 
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think, 





He hesi- 


tated, then made a repetition of his ges- 
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ture. “I—I don’t know whether my 
cousin is to be considered as under 
arrest, but ‘ 

‘No, he is not,” Mr. Huntingford in- 
terrupted again. “I’m not a policeman. 
And as—in my private and personal 
capacity—I have just told your cousin 
that I don’t believe he is guilty, I 
shouldn’t care about clapping the hand- 
cuffs on him even if I were. I’m glad 
to hear that your dear mother agrees 
with us; it’s what she would naturally 
do.” 

“Us?” said Julian. 

“Why, man ”* burst out the jus- 
tice. 

He stopped, his red face turning 
redder, staring from one to the other. 
Tristram had drawn back toward the 
still open window by which he had 
entered ; the only change that had taken 
place in his face was a curious intensi- 
fying of its whole expression; more 
than ever he was like his father. Julian 
looked at him with a slight shrug; the 
habitual boyish, easy grace of his voice, 
air, and manner were a little graver, 
a shade remonstratory—that was all 
the difference in him. 

“This is really a bit awkward, you 
know, Tristram,” he said. “Personally 
I must say that in the circumstances 
I think your coming here is rather a 
mistake, though you are the best judge 
of that, I suppose. But—as I under- ~ 
stand that Mr. Huntingford is only here 
in what he calls his private and per- 
sonal capacity, my saying it plainly 
won’t make any difference or things 
any worse for you—but I rather wish 
you hadn’t done it. And I rather wish 
you'd go, you know.” 

“You do, do you?” said Tristram 
grimly. 

“Well, yes, I do,” said Julian frankly. 
“My mother, as you heard me say, is 
awfully upset already, and if she knows 
you are here there’s bound to be a 
scene. That’s one reason. And for 
another, it’s not particularly pleasant 
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to have the sort of thing happen in 
the house that will happen if you stay. 
In fact, I should suggest for your own 
sake—supposing that Jutice Hunting- 
ford chooses to remain neutral, and, as 
he has said, he’s not a policeman—that 
you go out as I suppose you came in, 
and lose as little time about it as pos- 
sible. I don’t know whether you’re 
aware that on the night of his death 
my uncle signed a will.” 

“I do know!” said Tristram, as be- 
fore. 

“Ah! You do know—now! That’s 
all right, because, of course, you under- 
stand that I don’t speak here without 
authority,” said Julian pleasantly. 
“Rather queer how things turn out! 
It might have been you in the position 
to ask me to walk out; as it is, it’s the 
other way about. Distinctly rough on 
you, I don’t deny, putting aside this— 
this last business—but perhaps it’s 
hardly worth while to go into that. You 
best know why your father repudiated 
you, and——” 

“You young scoundrel—yes, I do 
know!” said Tristram. 


“What?” cried Julian loudly. “You 
do?” 

“Yes,” said Tristram fiercely. 
“Now!” 

Julian did not answer. His move- 


ment of retreat had been but a step; 
neither smile nor color had left his 
face, but his breath came fast and short, 
and his lips were parted for its pass- 
ing. Tristram had not moved; he did 
not do so when he spoke. 

“Mr. Huntingford,” he said quietly, 
“you see that man—that boy would be 
the better word—my cousin, whose 
mother has been to me the same as my 
mother, whom I have always treated 
and thought of as a brother, who has 
by treachery robbed me of the woman 
I was to marry, who has defrauded me 
of my birthright and supplanted me 
with my father, who a moment ago 
told me, as clearly as he dared, that he 


believed me guilty of that father’s death 
—you see him? You said just now 
that you were not a policeman. If you 
were, and had handcuffs in your pocket, 
you might find better wrists for them 
than mine! They should have been 
on his two years ago!” 

“What!” cried Mr. Huntingford. 

“Two years ago!” Tristram repeated. 
“You know something, Huntingford, of 
my breach with my father, how I fell 
into disgrace with him, and went away. 
Every one has known so much, I be- 
lieve. Well, I myself knew little more. 
You know, too, something of what his 
temper was at times—how he would 
hear nothing, wait for nothing, allow 
nothing. My own temper is not much 
better in its different way, I’m afraid. 
I blame myself for the past as well 
as him; I can say that honestly. When 
one day he sent for me, abused me vio- 
lently, told me that I had disgraced 
myself and him, and ordered me out 
of his house and his sight forthwith, 
swore that he would never see me again, 
refused to answer a question or to hear 
a word—well, I obeyed him and went. 
There’s no doubt that in going I did 
the wrong thing. I had had more than 
time to come to that conclusion when 
I came back a week ago. I came, mean- 
ing to make peace with him if I could, 
meaning, at any rate, to force him to 
tell me what I had done. You know 
what happened—we quarreled again, 
and he turned me out again. I came 
here this morning to tell him that I 
had discovered of what he accused me, 
and I find him dead. What was it, you 
ask? Forgery of his name. How did 
I learn it?) From a man who has suf- 
fered even more infernally from that 
boy there than I have done or shall do!” 

“What?” cried Julian hoarsely. 

His swift cower, his turn, were for 
the instant like those of a terrified ani- 
mal; the abject terror of his blanched 
face turned its beauty into quaking ugli 


ness. With a stride Mr. Huntingford 














got between him and the door ; he stood 
squaring his shoulders, of a bulk and 
stature to stop the slight boy with a 
hand. Tristram, at the window, made 
a beckoning gesture. In a moment the 
figure of a man appeared and came 
quietly in—Godfrey Crayke. He looked 
at Julian with eyes that glittered rather 
than blazed—a glitter like the glint of 
steel. Julian looked back at him and 
in a moment laughed. The shock of 
his terror had passed, it seemed— 
passed in finding that the other stood 
quiet ; that he had no violence, no physi- 
cal blow to fear. He looked at the 
justice. 

“T thought as much,” he said. “I 
guessed it! Another candidate for the 
handcuffs, Huntingford—one this time 
to whom they are no novelty! This 
man, let me tell you, is the second of 
the two convicts who escaped fron 
Dinsworth. Really I thought he was 
dead on the plains by this time.” 

“And hoped it!’ said Crayke fiercely. 
He came a step forward. “And hoped 
it, you young cur!” 

“Quite a matter of indifference to 
me, I assure you,” said Julian lightly. 
“A bolt from the blue is a bore, of 
course, but still ‘i 

He almost yawned. His color had 
returned; smiling, graceful, easy, un- 
concerned, he was absolutely himself 
again. Tristram answered Mr. Hun- 
tingford’s bewildered exclamation and 
more bewildered look. 

“Tt is quite true,” 
“This man is the second of the two 
who escaped from Dinsworth. We 
have been together in the ‘bad lands’ 
from the time, a few hours after, when 
he found me disabled and insensible. 
I won’t say anything about owing him 
my life, because he would retort that 





he said quietly. 


he owes his to me.” He looked at 
Crayke. “You promised that you 
would control yourself,” he said. “Do 


so, if only on account of all you must 
have heard while you waited out there. 
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I brought you here that you might see 
my father, and, by telling what you 
know, help me to set myself right with 
him. He is dead—you have heard how 
—and of what I am suspected; but for 
the present never mind that. That is 
Justice James Huntingford. Say what 
you would have said to my father, to 
him.” 

There was a moment’s _ silence. 
Julian changed his easy position for 
an easier one. Mr. Huntingford stood 
doubtfully frowning. Crayke looked at 
him. 

“T'li begin by saying, sir,” he began 
deliberately, “that for two years I have 
sworn to myself that as soon as I 
was freed, or escaped, and found my- 
self face to face with that man there— 
who smiles as he looks at me, finding 
that his skin is safe, which is all he 
cares for—I would have my hands on 
his throat and choke the life out of 
him, though I swung for it an hour 
after. But Mr. Braithwaite here has 
practically saved my life, and, more, 
has treated me like a man—that’s some- 
thing, when for two years you have 
been treated more like a brute—and for 
this reason I won’t deny that. Why 
should I have done it? Because he sent 
me to prison as surely as he forged his 
uncle’s name, and deliberately, de- 
signedly, plotted to throw the guilt upon 
his cousin. He succeeded, of course. 
He is born to succeed in everything he 
touches, and if it is villainy, it only 
comes the easier. I tell you that there 
isn’t in America a more callous and 
hardened scoundrel breathing than that 
pretty boy who looks as innocent as a 
girl. I don’t suppose I am the first of 
his victims. He must have been what 
he is long before ill fortune threw him 
in my way. I don’t think I need enter 
into how that happened, or trouble you 
with much about myself. I won’t say 
that I was what some people might call 
overscrupulous, or that I wasn’t anxious 
to make money by a quicker road than 








that of monotonous work if it could 
be done. But I’d always run straight 
—that I swear. Well, we became ac- 
quainted—in the city, of and 
had several transactions together. They 
were all right—turned out very well. 
Then we went in for some bigger ven- 
tures at his suggestion—he has the 
brains of an old man, as well as the 
heart of an old sinner—things that 
weren’t in my line.” 

He stopped. Once more Julian al- 
most yawned. He seated himself side- 
ways on the edge of the table; his air 
of careless nonchalance was perfect. 

“Wellr” asked the justice. 

“T don’t deny,” Crayke resumed, 
“that I knew there might possibly be 
a certain degree of risk attaching to 
them if by chance they went wrong, but 
I knew and thought no more and no 
worse than that. They all seemed to 
go right. I said that they were of his 
suggestion, but they were of my exe- 
cution, mind—don’t forget that. If he 
was the head, I was the hand—the one 
in evidence always. His excuse for 
keeping in the background was 
his part in his uncle’s business gave 
him enough to do, and, moreover, that 
the old man was very strict, and would 
utterly have tabooed the sort of things 
we were doing. I believed him; I 
swear, as I stand here, that I did, and 
that I never remotely suspected being 
in a trap that he could shut the door 
of if ever it suited him. I was a gulli- 
ble fool, an idiot; I was reckless, and 
bitten with the money-making craze; 
but I declare to you, Mr. Huntingford, 
as I have declared to Mr. Braithwaite, 
that I was not a villain.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
TREGARTHA SPEAKS 
E stopped again. The door had 


opened for the entrance of Doctor 
Tregartha. Tristram made a 


4 : . 
him for silence, and 


sign to 


he quietly ad- 
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vanced to stand in the little group fhat 
the three men made. 

“So it went on,” said Crayke, contin- 
uing. “Then one day he came to me 
in frightful trouble. Some affair of 
his—something that I’d never heard of 
or had anything to do with—had col- 
lapsed and he was heavily involved, so 
heavily that it meant ruin if he could 
not command a large sum—thousands 
—within a week. I suggested his ap- 
pealing to his uncle or his cousin. He 
laughed at it, and said there were bet- 
ter ways. Then, after some beating 
about the bush, he made a proposal to 
me that would easily get him out of the 
hole if it went through safely. I won’t 
go into details—it was a rank fraud. 
I refused to touch it. He —— and 
said he had only been joking. I did not 
see or hear of him again for a week. 
I asked him how he had managed his 
difficulty—if it had been managed. He 
answered that it was all right, that it 
was settled and done with. He was in 
— spirits—had been drinking a little, 
I th nye Bnge he let slip a word or two 
more than he meant. He tried to catch 
them back before they were well out, 
had made me suspicious—I’m 
tt a fool in all ways. I questioned 
stuck to him, cornered him. It 
ended in my challenging him to deny 
that he had got the necessary money by 
forging his uncle’s name. He admitted 
that he had. There he sits, pretending 
to be deaf to all I say. See if he will 
deny it to you.” 

“Deaf! My dear Crayke, not at all! 
On the contrary, I’m adntring your 
memory. Simply marvelous! As for 
denying it, it is hardly worth while. 
But don’t you think you could contrive 
to be a little less long-winded, perhaps?” 
Julian suggested dispassionately. 

He shifted his position, with his smil- 
ing glance over his shoulder—that was 
all. Tristram checked Crayke’s invol- 
untary movement with a touch upon 


but he 


his arm. 














“Wait!” he said. “Mr. Huntingford, 
will you ask him whether he did not 
also confess that he committed the crime 
by means of secretly obtaining posses- 
sion of my check book and forging my 
father’s name on a check taken from 
it? And with the intention also con- 
fessed, that in case of detection, suspi- 
cion should, as a matter of course, fall 
upon me?” 

“What?” cried Mr. Huntingford 
wrathfully. “You—you unspeakable 
yoiig villain! Do you mean to say that 
you deliberately did this?” 

“My dear Huntingford, consider! 
If I had not done it in that way, I could 
not have done it at all—that is, with 
reasonable safety—and naturally I did 
not desire to direct suspicion to myself,” 
said Julian lightly. 

“Go on,” said Tristram. 
light of it, you told me.” 

“Yes,” said Crayke. “He laughed 
when he said that the sum was infi- 
nitesimal to a man of his uncle’s wealth, 
and that in the huge transactions of the 
firm it was probable that it might re- 
main for an indefinite period undis- 
covered—possibly, even, might not be 
discovered at all. If it should come out 
without reaching the old man’s ears 
at once—a likely enough thing, as he 
was gradually taking less and less ac- 
tive part in the business—he would 
appeal to his cousin, who had always 
treated him as a brother, to help to 
keep it dark. If, as the worst that 
could happen, his uncle should discover 
everything, and place the guilt on the 
right shoulders, he could always in the 
long run trust to him—his cousin—to 
beg him back to favor and forgiveness 


“‘He made 





for his mother’s sake.” 
said Tristram quietly, 


“T suppose,” 
looking from Tregartha to Mr. Hun- 
tingford, “that the last thing he antici- 
pated was the thing that happened. 
You both know pretty well what that 
was. My father discovered the forgery, 
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attributed it to me, and gave me abso- 
lutely no chance of defending or clear- 
ing myself, for he did not even say of 
what he accused me. I went away like 
a fool, and stayed away. While I did 
that—which was a piece of good for- 
tune he could hardly have looked for 
—he was, of course, safe. His danger 
lay in the possibility of my coming back 
and forcing my father to speak plainly.” 

“T knew a man who was one of Mr. 
Braithwaite’s clerks,” Godfrey Crayke 
resumed. “It was from him that I 
heard there had been a frightful quarrel 
between him and his son. I guessed 
what the probable reason was, natu- 
rally, and went to Julian Braithwaite 
about it. If you can believe, gentle- 
men, that I had been horribly troubled 
and uneasy in my mind over the pos- 
sible trap set for an innocent man, I 
ask you to do me that justice. But 
while the thing remained undiscovered 
what could I do, and how or to whom 
could I speak? I could only—and did— 
resolve to sever all connection with 
him. He did not deny that he believed 
his uncle had discovered the forgery, 
or that the breach with his son was the 
result. I asked him what he meant to 
do to set things right. I did not, you 
see, understand then the sort of man 
I was dealing with. He replied that 
things would be settled in a day or 
two, I should see. I did see! In 
twenty-four hours I was arrested for 
a fraud that I swear I never knew I 
had committed—a fraud in which I 
had been his idiotic gull and tool. If 
this is not true—absolutely true—I hope 
I may sleep shackled in my convict cell 
again to-night!” 

The clenched hand that he stretched 
out to emphasize the words quivered 
with the curbed passion that whitened 
his face and shook his whole figure. 
Julian glanced at him with a slight 
shrug and a faintly humorous lift of 
his eyebrows, but did not otherwise 
stir. Tristram said a soothing word or 
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two. Crayke controlled himself and 
spoke again. 

“T am almost at the end. Of course, 
I understood that he had shut the trap 
on me because I knew too much, and 
as the one effective means of tying my 
tongue. I might have spoken, you may 
say—have betrayed what I knew of 
him. To whom? And who, in my posi- 
tion, would have been likely to believe 
me? I should only have got the credit 
of trying to drag an innocent man into 
the pit I was in myself, and have sunk 
the deeper for my pains. Besides, I 
had begun to realize the fiendish cun- 
ning that had kept him, as I told you, 
from appearing in anything in which 
we had been connected. What would 
my truth have availed against his lies? 
I held my tongue. There was nothing 
against him, of course. His name was 
not so much as mentioned at my trial. 
I was sentenced—severely. The case 
was a bad one, and it was suggested 
that the charge was not the only one 
that might have been brought against 
me. True enough, no doubt! One 
thing I did after my conviction—I got 
a letter conveyed to him. I told him 
that if I lived to come out of prison— 
as I would if there was strength in 
deadly hate to keep me living—I would 
strangle the life out of him with my 
bare hands the moment I could get his 
throat in their grip. He’s a quaking 
coward at heart in all that concerns his 
precious skin. I can read something of 
the terror he must have felt of me in 
his face now!” 

His hand, extended again for a mo- 
ment as he pointed, dropped to his side; 
he stepped back a pace, and was silent. 
In the moment’s pause Julian slowly 
straightened himself and stood erect. 
The one pose was as easy as the other. 
Once more the breath he drew was more 
than half a yawn. 

“You’ve been rather bored, I’m 
afraid, Mr. Huntingford, and you, too, 
Tregartha; but once our friend had be- 


gun, it was as well to let him go on; 
besides, as I said, his memory for se- 
quence and detail is really admirable!” 
He paused, with another slight shrug 
and another lifting of the eyebrows. 
“His little disclosure is rather awk- 
ward, I admit; but really, you know, as 
things are now, I can’t say I feel at all 
afraid of the consequences. In my 
uncle’s lifetime, I don’t deny, it was 
altogether a different matter. But 
now Well, consider. Who can do 
anything? Any one of you, I fancy, 
Mr. Crayke excepted—and his position 
is so uncomfortably equivocal that he 
may be left out of it—would think sev- 
eral times before clapping the handcuffs 
on my mother’s son. And supposing 
you did try, what proof have you? 
Having made it my business to dis- 
cover where my uncle kept the forged 
check, I have naturally lost no time in 
destroying it. And don’t forget what 
his will gives me—money enough to 
fight and beat you ten times over. As 
for our friend over there, I don’t know, 
Mr. Huntingford, whether you intend 
to hand him over to the authorities at 
Dinsworth or not. I may suggest that 
if you do he will probably talk, and 
that my mother may hear it. But, 
whether or no, I fancy he will find it 
better to keep his hands off me—stran- 
gling is apt to be a retaliatory kind of 
process. Also, I don’t say that I'll 
refuse to give him a start somewhere, 
provided that it is far enough away.” 
He paused again, glancing at his 
cousin. 
“Of course you are right, Tristram. 
I was perfectly safe as long as you 
stayed away and did not try to get into 
communication with my uncle. That 
you and he should have each behaved as 
you did was extremely convenient, and 
far more than I should ever have ven- 
tured to calculate upon. In connection 
with that, of course, I hurried on my 
marriage with Cynthia as soon as I 
knew you were coming back. It natu- 




















rally struck me that if you and your 
father came to an agreement, things 
would probably be better for me if I 
were safely married to a girl he was 
rather fond of. One has to consider 
these little details.” 

Moving to the door he stopped to 
glance over his shoulder. 

“By the way,” he said nonchalantly, 
“let me suggest that my having done a 
certain thing with regard to a signature 
does not at all tend to prove another 
man’s innocence with regard to a mur- 
der.” 

He nodded pleasantly and went out. 
Justice Huntingford stood, rubbing his 
red face and muttering incoherent half 
sentences and ejaculations. Tristram 
spoke in an undertone for a minute to 
Tregartha, and the doctor, with a cor- 
dial look, word, and gesture, turned 
and offered his hand to Crayke. Wring- 
ing it hard, the latter spoke after a 
moment. 

“Vou are a magistrate, it seems, Mr. 
Huntingford,” he said quietly, “and 
even if you were not you have heard 
what I said, and that no word of it 
was denied. What are you going to 
do with me?” 

“Hang it all, man, how can I tell?” 
the justice demanded testily. “That 
atrocious young villain and hypocrite! 
To think that he should be the son of 
the sweetest woman alive! We can’t 
do anything, you know, Tregartha--- 
he’s right. If one tried it it would 
about kill Mrs. Braithwaite—she adore’s 
him. And he knows it, the young 
scoundrel! Look here, if, in my private 
capacity, I come into a house and meet 
a man I never saw before, who is a 
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friend of another man who’s my friend, 
I needn’t know anything else about him, 
I suppose? At any rate, I won’t. And 
if I-break the law, well, I do, and that’s 
the long and short of it!’ He gave 
his hand to Crayke heartily enough. 
“That’s settled, and I only wish some- 
thing else was. This—this business of 
Mary Paradine. You say it’s prepos- 
terous, Tregartha, and so does Braiti- 
waite himself. But—well, I don’? 
know what on earth to think, and that’s 
the truth. She was in the room, you 
know. She admitted that long before 
she ever accused herself. She may be 
absolutely innocent—I hope she is— 
but——” 

“She is absolutely innocent!” said 
Tristram sternly. 

“T don’t dispute that you think so, 
or Tregartha either. For that matter, 
I suppose I think so myself. But as 
for positively knowing it E 

“T do positively know it,” declared 
the doctor. 

“You do?” The justice stared. 

“Yes,” said Tregartha. He turned to 
Tristram. “You accused me a while 
ago of laying a trap for you. Well, 
I did lay a trap for you. Laid it de- 
liberately, knowing that your answering 
as you did would fatally confirm Mary 
Paradine’s accusation of herself. More 
than that. I expected you to answer 
as you did—could almost have sworn 
that you would.” 

“You did?” Tristram cried. ‘Then,” 
he demanded eagerly, “that means that 
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you know 
“How your father met his death? 
Yes,” said Tregartha, “I know.” 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, March 2d. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have to wait long for the 
final chapters of this absorbing serial. 








EA-AH. Yea-ah. ’Tis so,” 
Big-nose Charley was saying 
with owlish solemnity, his 
head canted forward and a 

bit to one side as he gave ear to the 
smooth whisperings of an extremely oily 
stranger. “M-m-uh! Yeh don’t tell 
meh! My-y gosh!” 

Apparently the talkative native did 
tell, for Charley listened long and ear- 
nestly, every little while moistening his 
lips with the tip of his tongue and suck- 
ing at a startlingly abbreviated ciga- 
rette butt. 

Max Shinburn had a long j 
unfold, and the gentleman he had but- 
tonholed was a very good listener. Max 
was a most convincing talker. He was 
polished and refined, immaculately at 
tired in clothes of the very latest fash 
ion, and he was possessed of a manner 
which whispered loudly: “I am a plute 
and you are of the common herd; 
though there is a difference in our sta- 
tion I am glad to descend for a moment 
that you may be a better man for hav- 
ing known me.” 

It was no secret that Max Shinburn 
—who, by the way, was no relation to 
the famous Max Shinburn who together 
with Piano Charley, Adam Worth, 
Charley Bullard, Ned Lyons, and others 
participated in such jobs as the Boyls- 
ton bank burglary and the looting of 
the Ocean Bank in New York in 1869 
—held a high opinion of himself, of his 
own cleverness, and of his resourceful 


ness, 
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Max was a Western product, a prod- 
uct of the old San Francisco before 
the earthquake, and of Seattle when it 
was referred to as the Sink of the Pa- 
cific. Charley hailed from the East; 
Kerry Village, Boston, to be exact. 

Before the opening of this story the 
two gentlemen had not had the pleasure 
of an acquaintanceship. Both were, 
however, in their own particular heav- 
ens, bright and shining stars of con- 
siderable magnitude. 

Mr. Shinburn was a general all- 
around Ar bunko steerer, being an adept 
at the gentle art of separating the gul- 
lible from the lucre which had accumu- 
lated about their persons. At one time 
or another Max also had worked in 
a mob as a wire; then, too, he had been 
a crossroader, a shin-plaster expert of 
renown, a_ thimblerigger, a_ green- 
goods man and flimflammer who was 
possessed of the ability to make the 
gentlemen believe that the moon was 
a concession all his own for the sup- 
plying of green cheese to the stricken 
country bordering Pontianak. 

Big-nose Charley, in his day, had been 
noteworthy as a bad actor in the line 
of strong-arm activities up and down 
Cherry Valley and along the Bowery 
when the Bowery was considerably 
more of a haven for the wicked than 
it is in the present era of enlightenment. 
Of later years, however, he had, it 
seemed, improved with the times. Now 


he seldom toted a gat and depended 
more on his brains to keep him out of 




















stir than his feet, a straight right, or 
a smoking iron. 

To the observer, casual or otherwise, 
Charley was a most inoffensive appear- 
ing old coot. Meekness and mildness, 
to an extent almost bordering timidity, 
were written in large letters on his face 
and reflected in his innocent gray eyes. 
His chief requisites were a soft tongue 
and a fertile.brain. 

His physical charms were few and 
far between. Charley was long and 
loosely constructed; his hair was 
streaked generously with gray, and his 
nose was large and covered with huge 
pores; his face was entirely free of 
hirsute adornment—except on certain 
occasions when it did become him to 
wear a beard or allow a mustache to 
crop out. 

In his way Charley was something of 
a philosopher. He frequently made 
certain reference to the proverbs of 
Solomon, translating them to his own 
peculiar jargon and weird phrasing. 
During a sojourn in Leavenworth he 
had studied closely many of the teach- 
ings of the Good Book, and had prof- 
ited thereby—according to the light that 
was given him to see. And some of the 
things that Charley was enabled to per- 
ceive because of this state of illumina- 
tion truly were astonishing to behold. 

At the present moment, and without 
appearing to be rude—in fact, without 
appearing to do so at all—Charley care- 
fully gave his new acquaintance the 
once-over most thoroughly. From the 
gent’s precisely shod feet to the soft 
brown hat that was placed just so on 
the gentleman’s head, Big-nose Charley 
reviewed the stranger. Charley was as 
expert at using the corner of his eye 
for visionary purposes as he was at 
using the corner of his mouth for con- 
versational exchanges when it was de- 
sired that a certain degree of secrecy 
be maintained. The latter was merely 
another little trick he had mastered 


thoroughly while residing in quod. 
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When his survey was done Charley 
murmured softly to himself: “Solom’n 
says: ‘Meh son, attend unto meh wis- 
dum, an’ bow yeh ear to meh under- 
standin’; f’r th’ lips of th’ stranger are 
full of salve.’” 

Aloud he said: “By jinks! Yeh don’t 
mean ut! My, my! Do ut be f’r a 
fact now?” Charley wagged his head 
solemnly, compressing his lips and gaz- 
ing at his new-found friend with the 
light of great wonderment showing in 
his eyes. 

“Yes, sir!” Mr. Shinburn asserted 
emphatically, patting the palms of his 
hands together and staring remini- 
scently out where the snow-capped Cas- 
cades lined the horizon. “Seems like 
fairy stories, doesn’t it? But, say, I 
can remember when Capitol Hill was 
a cow pasture.” 

“An’ North Queen Annie was a rollin’ 
prairie, I s’pose,’”” murmured Charley 
under his breath. 

“What did you say?” demanded Mr. 
Shinburn. 

“T says wa’n't ut a lovely view fr’m 
up onto th’ top of Queen Annie,” Char- 
ley hastened to assure the other. 

Mr. Shinburn went on: “Yes-s, 
sir-e-e, when I first came out here Se- 
attle was a wilderness. The woods 
were full of- Indians, and a man’s life 
wasn’t worth a nckel two-thirds of the 
time. Talk about pioneérs and first set- 
tlers. Huh! The Pilgrims had noth- 
ing on little old Max.” 

“Wuz—wuz there any wil’ kets in 
them days?” Charley asked innocently. 

.“Lots of ’em! Lots of ’em,” Mr. 
Shinburn assured him. “The trees were 
full of ‘em, and they made the nights 
hideous with their yawlings.” 

“They must ’a’ been Tom wil’ kets,” 
said the old veteran of the Eastern un- 
derworld innocently. 

Shinburn suddenly looked at his_.com- 
panion sharply, but what he saw “there 
reassured him that certainly he had 
picked a choice specimen of the raw, 
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rural product known to the fraternity 
as Reuben. All the man needed was 
straggly chin whiskers to jiggle up and 
down when he talked to make him 
a veritable, sure-enough yap. Mr. 
Shinburn concluded that he had picked 
a live one; that kind usually had a little 
bundle of kale to invest in certain 
highly colored, hand-painted schemes of 
get-rich-quick propensities. 

Mr. Shinburn’s heart warmed within 
him, He continued his history, nestling 
his hands between his knees and speak- 
ing with slow precision: 

“T picked out a little spot where Capi- 
tol Hill’s mansions are now, right up 
there not a great ways from Volunteer 
Park, and built me a log cabin, and I 
says, says I: ‘Max, I guess we'll stop 
here a while; this place looks like it 
might be a city. some day. Pardner 
with me says nix for him; he was going 
up to the Klondike and dig himself sev- 
eral cart loads of gold nuggets. 

“That man came out of Alaska a few 
years ago with twelve measly thousand 
in dust, while /—-why, say, I give away 
that much two or three times a year. 
I made mine by sitting still and just 
watching this great and marvelous city 
grow. I owned half of Seattle at one 
time. Why, when I came here you 
could buy a whole hill for twenty-five 
dollars. No value to land then. No 
value at all. 

“Folks didn’t give a fig for either 
land or timber. No, sir! They wanted 
gold. Ah-h, but to-day is different. 
Times have changed. Good land is bet- 
ter than good gold. The thing of it 
is you have got to be on the inside. 
You’ve got to know the ropes, as they 
say. There are millions yet in this 
country for the investor. The 
whole thing—the secret of it is to know 
where to buy, what to buy, how much 
to buy. That’s the big thing.” 

“Qh, my, yes,” said Charley, sigh- 
ing. “T’ be or not t’ be.” 

The Madison Street car on which the 


wise 
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gentlemen were riding gripped its cable 
and lurched swiftly over the crest be- 
tween Terry Avenue and Ninth. Big- 
nose Charley glanced down the steep 
slope, terrace on terrace for nine streets, 
toward Western and Railroad Avenues. 
Paved streets, cable cars, giant electric 
cars and their trailers, huge buildings, 
great docks—all were before him. 
Truly a wonderful city had sprung up 
since Mr. Shinburn had taken up abode 
on Capitol Hill. 

It was the year of the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition—the year of the big 
wind, so far as wildcat booms and start- 
ling enterprises by ‘promoters of ques- 
tionable standing were concerned. The 
idea, at that particular time, was to sep- 
arate the strangers in the land from 
their wealth as quickly and as 
painlessly as possible. 

Not very long ago Big-nose Charley 
had been a resident of the Leavenworth 
pen, a most exemplary institution, and 
one day had bidden a fond farewell 
to various right screws and wrong uns 
and brother man in durance vile, and 
wended his way Westward for a change 
of scene. 

In this new and golden land he had, 
by means best known to himself—and 
the police, subsequently—accumulated a 
modest wealth, and was, for a little 
time, resting on his labors before re- 
newing the struggle for existence. Dur- 
ing this momentary lull, so to speak, 
and while returning from an excursion, 
partly pleasure and partly business, in 
the vicinity of Lake Washington, Char- 
ley met by chance the estimable Mr. 
Shinburn. 

The loosely hinged tongue of the lat- 
ter, now confidentially ,close to the ear 
of Big-nose Charley, wagged on 
smoothly : 

“Yes, indeed, my friend, many is the 
man who can point to Max Shinburn 
and say: ‘There is the man who put 
me where you see me to-day. I lis- 
tened to his advice and made a dollar.’ 
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That’s what they say of Max Shinburn. 
And I find the greatest pleasure imagi- 
nable in just offering a helping hand 
here and there to those I meet whose 
honest faces appeal to my good judg- 
ment as being worthy.” 

Charley tried to look worthy and ap- 


pear honest—and waited for further 
enlightenment anent the disclosures 


which he felt were coming. 

“What might your name be—if I am 
not getting personal on so short an ac- 
quaintance?” suddenly asked Mr. Shin- 
burn. “Do you know, I have sort of 
taken a fancy to you.” 

Charley grinned foolishly and fidg- 
eted. 

“Meh name might be most anythin’,” 
he said amicably. “What kind uh 
names d’ye like?” 

“Good strong names,” 
burn. 

“An’ how’s Josiah?’ Charley wanted 
to know. Di- 
rect descendant uh John Jones.” 

The car came to a 
Avenue. Mr. Shinburn beamed 
held out his hand. 

“Mighty glad to know you, Mr. Jones. 


said Mr. Shin- 


“Josiah Sam’son Jones. 


stop at Second 


and 


Mighty glad, I assure you. H-m! I 
get off here.” And then, as on second 
thought: “Why, say, won’t you come 


up and see me? I have an office right 
there at the corner of Cherry, a couple 
of streets down. Or are you too busy 
this morning?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Charley, follow- 
ing his friend from the car, “I guess 
prob’ly I c’n spare a couple minut’s. 
Yeh have int’rested meh strangely, ad- 
mir’].”’ 

Again Mr. Shinburn turned and eyed 
his new acquaintance a little perplexed- 
ly. But as always Charley’s face was 
as innocent of guile as that of a trained 
ass. 

Softly the old gerver man murmured 
to himself as he fell into step beside 
Mr. Max Shinburn: “Whoso is simple, 
let ’im turn in hither: an’ f’r th’ hombre 


who wanteth understandin’ Wisdum 
says t’ him: ‘Eat an’ drink of that which 
I have mingled an’ get hep.’” 


Il. 


When Big-nose Charley got off the 
Interurban electric train at Dreamland 
City he was accompanied by Mr.-Max 
Shinburn, who was very much present 
with a bundle of blue prints and the 
usual line of slick chatter. 

Dreamland City was Mr. Shinburn’s 
own pet wildcat—a land boom pros- 
pectus of considerable magnitude, and 
from which he already had reaped prof- 
its to gladden the heart of a king. 
According to friend Max, and his able 
assistant Gus Reynolds, in a very few 
years’ time Dreamland City would be 
the western terminus of seven or eight 
great transcontinental roads, the shel- 
tered port of two or three ocean steam- 
ship lines, and the manufacturing cen- 
ter of the whole Northwest. 

As a linguist, Mr. Shinburn was 
“there” with the verbal colorings. He 
laid them on thick and gorgeous. He 
painted the future of Dreamland City 
a vivid golden hue with a background 
of purple and fine linen. So realistic 
did he portray the to-morrow of this 
“wonderful land of promise” that every 
last soul who had fallen for the origi- 
nal outline of the picture believed im- 
plicitly that truly this was the one big 
opportunity of a lifetime. And, ac- 
cordingly, every one of them plunged 
to the full extent of their resources, and 
then some. 

Old and young, husband and wife, 
mother and those with plenty, 
those who had had small savings laid 
by, those who had pawned everything 
they possessed, to and including their 
railroad tickets East—all were 
cheerful and filled with golden hopes of 
a new day, all were disciples of the 
great Max Shinburn the philanthropist. 

In the course of a conversation with 





son, 


back 
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Mr. Shinburn, while standing on the 
site of the future court house, Charley 
learned that these choice lots on Michi- 
gan Avenue were going at one hundred 
and fifty dollars a throw. 

“Think of it, my friend,’ enthusi- 
astically said Mr. Shinburn, warming 
fervently to his subject. “Just think 
of it! One hundred and fifty feet 
frontage on Michigan Avenue, and a 
depth of one hundred and fifty feet 
more! Twenty-two thousand and five 
hundred feet of land for one hundred 
and fifty dollars. Why, great guns, 
man, inside of two years you won’t 
be able to look at a lot here for five 
thousand dollars. This will be the show 
boulevard of the city. 

“Right where you are standing this 
minute I am going to build a one-hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar home. I discov- 
ered Seattle when it was a wilderness; 
I discovered Dreamland City when it 
was nothing but swale land. I made 
millions during the growth of Seattle; 
I’m founding Dreamland City that 
others, by making a small investment, 
shall in a few years reap a glorious 
harvest, too.” 

“Oh, my!” murmured Charley, pat- 
ting his cheek with the fingers of his 
left hand and gazing about him with 
awe remarkably portrayed on his face. 
“M-m! Tch, tch! Think of ut!” 

“The city hall will be right there on 
Washington Square.” Mr. Shinburn 
pointed beyond a straggling row of sur- 
veyor’s stakes toward a cluster of scrub 
growth. A moment later he indicated 
the spot on the charted surface of the 
blue print its corresponding exact loca- 
tion. Mr. Shinburn babbled on: “And 
the library will be at the crest of that 


. 1 rn ’ e ° 

little knoll. That’s Pacific Avenue. 
And the post office here on Mount 
Rainier Boulevard. A _ syndicate has 


already seen me about a ten-story hotel 
at the junction of El Dorado Street and 
Fifth Avenue. They are going to break 
ground in the spring. 


“Yes, sir-r, Mr. Jones, you want to 
get right in on this thing. You want to 
every inch you can, build a little bunga- 


low, and then sit back and watch 
Dreamland City grow. You'll never 


have to work another day in your life 
after the big boom starts. In the mean- 
time if you feel that you need a little 
to keep you going, why, you can get 
work right over there in the sawmill, 
plenty of work. Mackenzie, the man- 
ager, told me only yesterday that he 
needed all the men he could find. 
Nearly every man in this budding city 
is working there now, just biding their 
time till the new city gets started.” 

“Hm!” Mr. Shinburn glanced at 
Charley out of the tail of his eye to 
see how the old coot was taking the 
bait. “And now’’—he held his red pen- 
cil poised—“how many lots can I write 
your name across?” 

Big-nose Charley hesitated, his brow 
wrinkled in deep and momentous cogi- 
tation. 

“You want to be rich, don’t you?” 
demanded Mr. Shinburn a bit impa- 
tiently. “Every man does. Money is 
a powerful factor in this world. You 
don’t want to come back here in five 
years’ time and have to kick yourself 
for not making the best of the oppor- 
tunity I have offered you. You're 
thrifty; you have it in your face. [ll 
bet you can put your hand on a thou- 
sand dollars in an hour’s notice. Now! 
Buy a block of lots right here on Michi- 
gan Avenue and lay the foundation 
for a million. Do I hear you say—how 
many ?” 

Charley gingerly picked his 
around a black and muddy water hole: 
His eye ranged up and down the | 


way 


barren 
valley land and its bordering, partly 
cleared range of pine on the slope be- 
yond. Twoscore wooden 
shanties were scattered here and there 
along the newly laid out streets and 
boulevards of Dreamland City. All 
were constructed of green lumber fresh 


one-story 
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from the mill yonder, and none were 
painted. 

‘Gray-haired but hopeful men of age 
labored in recently plowed gardens. 
Younger men came trouping homeward 
along single plank walks across the 
spongy lowland, came whistling and 
buoyant from their forenoon’s work to 
be met by bright-eyed and brave pioneer 
women who waited in the doorways of 
their new homes. Children, — shrill- 
voiced and carefree, came romping 
from a roughly constructed one-room 
schoolhouse, above the door of which 
a flag had been fitted to a temporary 
flagstaff. 

An Interurban train rumbled to a 
stop beside the platform of a station 
that had not yet been built. Here Mr. 
Gustavus Reynolds was alighting with 
a fresh group of chattering men and 
women to whom the future had been 
painted in letters of gold—so long as 
they merely invested a little ready cash 
in real estate at Dreamland City. 

“Look!” boomed Mr. Shinburn, who 
was always ready with a fertile tongue 
when the slightest opportunity offered. 
“Look at that, will you! More citizens 
for Dreamland City. Every day they 
are coming—just beginning to realize 
that a paradise, a veritable promised 
land is waiting here for them.” 

The old philosopher of the under- 
world did not make reply immediately. 
His eyes turned off to where many rows 
of tiny white stakes dotted the low- 
lands and marked the choice lots which 
Mr. Shinburn was offering for sale. 
Here and there were erected brightly 
painted sign posts with their gayly let- 
tered boards, each, it seemed, vying 
with the other in an effort to flaunt the 
most aristocratic-sounding names. A 
huge electric sign board on a rise of 
ground to the north of the partly 
drained territory which was to be 


sroadway flaunted the name DREAM- 
LAND CITY before the world by day 
and by night. 
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On the site of the proposed Dream- 
land City National Bank, just across the 
green—at present a drainage ditch— 
which would one day be Grand Central 
Square, and but a few steps from the 
present depot platform, was a squat 
two-room shack that also proclaimed in 
violent letters the name Dreamland City. 
It was the office of Mr. Shinburn and 
his able assistants. 

On Fourth Avenue a pair of horses 
were struggling through the mud with 
a rickety buckboard in tow. To the 
south of Dreamland City, where one 
day giant steamers would dock, was an 
expanse of shallow, muddy water, 
dotted here and there by weed and river 
growths. 

All these things Big-nose Charley 
saw, and after a long and dreamy sur- 
vey of this startling panorama, a survey 
that even had included the tall iron 
stack of the mill, the bunk houses ad- 
joining, the runway with its pile of 
huge logs, the veteran of the underworld 
at length turned to Mr. Shinburn and 
sighed deeply, while he wagged his head 
slowly and piously, murmured : 

“Mm! I dunno! Yeh know Solom’n 


” 





says— 

“Well, and what does Solomon say ?” 
demanded Mr. Shinburn impatiently. 
He hated to think that he was wasting 
his precious time on a false alarm. 

“Solom’n says,” repeated Charley 
slowly, “he says: ‘A faithful man sh’ll 
abound with blessin’s; but him that 
maketh haste t’ garner mazum_ sh’ll 
not be innercent.’” 

Mr. Max Shinburn turned red and 
at the same time directed a cold and 
calculative eye on Big-nose Charley. 

“Say,” he said snappily, appearing to 
lose a bit of his previous benevolent 
spirit, “what kind of poppy-cock is that? 
I don’t get you.” 

Coolly the old peterman’ gazed 
straight into Mr. Shinburn’s now omi- 
nous eyes. 

“Again le’ meh repeat,” said Charley. 
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“‘Him that hasteth t’ be rich hath a 
evil eye, ’n’ c’nsidereth not that a 
clamerity sh’ll be about t’ overtake 
a” 

“Now you just look here, my amica- 
ble friend,” suddenly burst out Mr. 
Shinburn the philanthropist, “I don’t 
know what you are driving at, but I 
don’t like the sound of it. I don’t give 
a hoot for Solomon or any of: the rest 
of that mildewed old tribe. You may 
mean all right, but you can’t come down 
here to Dreamland City and make any 
slurs about Max Shinburn or any en- 
terprise with which he is connected. 
Just remember that. Let it sink into 
your poor tottering brain. I don’t 
know why I have wasted so much time 
with you anyway. I don’t believe you 
could show a caser if you mortgaged 
every stitch you’ve got on your back, 
you cheap-looking old bluff.” 

Charley looked hurt. He was very 
sensitive. After a little he began fum- 
bling at his right britch kick. Labori- 
ously he tugged from the too-small 
aperture there a roll that would have 
choked the proverbial horse. The old- 
timer thumbed the broad elastic that 
Bound the money, centering it evenly 
all the way around; then he carefully 
replaced the huge wad of bills: 

From another recess of his clothing 
he then painstakingly extracted a 
weighty and clinking chamois bag of 
the local happy medium—gold pieces. 
The latter exhibit Charley dangled for 


a moment before the eyes of the sore-- 


tried and perplexed Mr. Shinburn. 

A moment later he was moving slowly 
off toward the rickety station platform 
along an equally unstaple single plank 
sidewalk. 

Once Charley paused and glanced 
back at the founder of Seattle, the 
father of this new promised land, who 
stood shaking his fist after Mr. Jones. 

“You keep away from me!” cried 
Mr. Shinburn shrilly. “You keep 
away !” 


“Till we meet—ag’in—ol-l’ stockin’,” 
chanted Big-nose Charley mockingly. 


III. 


Big-nose Charley has said: “T’ blow 
a peter is no sin; t’ stick up a plute 
ain’t a crime; slough-workin’ on Millun 
Air Hill is allowable—all uh w’ich 
meanin’ t’ say th’ law is ag’in yeh but 
yeh conscience is with yeh—unless yeh 
get caught; then yeh has committed a 
great offense.” 

Again gCharley has misquoted the 
Scriptures in this manner: “Unto th’ 
hombre t’ whom much has been given 
it is t’ be expected that some will be 
taken away when th’ night cometh.” 

In other words, Charley believed that 
while it might be a misdemeanor to 
pilfer the goods of the rich, no alarming 
sin would be charged at the final judg- 
ment ; but to rob the widow of her mite 
or the poor man of his all was truly a 
grievous transgression of the statutes 
and a shame thereof, and should not 
for a minute be countenanced by either 
John Law or the thief. 

Exceeding wise in the ways of the 
underworld was Big-nose Charley, from 
the lowly personage who proclaimed to 
be “on the Mary Ellen” to the sleek and 
polished wildcat promoter, that suave 
and smooth-voiced individual who seels 
worthless lands or securities to those 
who have saved a few hard-earned dol- 
lars during the passing of the years. 

For several days after Charley bade 
Mr. Shinburn a fond farewell he was 
a very busy gentleman. He mingled 
with people of stations both high and 
low and smoked much and said little, 





which was entirely characteristic of 
him. 

He got in touch with a Mr. Israel 
Blunt of Dreamland City, one of Mr. 
Shinburn’s new citizens, and together 
they traveled about Seattle a bit, making 
a few inquiries here and one or two 
there, until at last it was impressed 











forcibly on the hitherto doubtful Mr. 
Blunt that Dreamland City was just 
exactly what its name really implied 
a dream land that never would materi- 
alize, a boom city that, when the ele- 
ments of the spring came, would just 
plain submerge till only the elevated 
tracks of the Interurban and the saw- 
mill on the slope remained above the 
highwater mark. 

Of course the water soon would re- 
cede ; nevertheless it merely emphasized 
the fact that Dreamland City never 
would be anything but a land of prom- 
ise of which there could be no fulfill- 
ment. 

Mr. Blunt was for returning immedi- 
ately to Dreamland City, upon having 
been enlightened anent this state of 
affairs, and removing Mr. Shinburn 
from this vale of tears by performing 
a short and merciful operation upon the 
latter’s person with an ax. 
Charley, however, had other plans, 
which were of their nature less violent 
and considerably more practical from 
a financial standpoint. 

He labored with Mr. Blunt until this 
aged though irascible personage saw the 
light of reason, which same was to the 
effect that Mr. Shinburn be allowed to 
live—for the time being at least. 

“Yeh can’t milk a cow,” 
Charley’s concluding argument. “Y’see, 
he advised Israel, “you ’n’ me is got a 
likely lookin’ animal on our hands, but 
if yeh go an’ knock your half in th’ 
head, why, meh own half will croak 
sure as time. But by a little joodish’us 
ingin’erin’ we’re liable t’ c’mplete a reg- 
‘lar koop d’tat, if yeh parley voo meh 
meanin’, me frien’.” 

Mr. Blunt didn’t quite, though event- 
ually it was arranged. 





Big-nose 


dead was 


” 


The cashier of the People’s Savings 
Bank beamed. 


“Certainly,” he was saying to the 


gray-haired stranger, “certainly, we will 
be very glad indeed to have you open 
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an account here. Very glad indeed, sir. 
Ahem!” 

Mr. Israel Blunt stuck out his chest 
and tried to look like a plute instead 
of a land-poor investor in a city of 
dreams, and poked beneath the gratings 
of the window before him a bag of gold 
pieces and a huge roll of bills, which 
same were circled about by a heavy 
elastic band. 

“One thousand dollars, neighbor,” 
stated Mr. Blunt blandly. “Been look- 
in’ round for a likely speculation, but 
got so I didn’t feel quite safe a-totin’ of 
it any longer. Been hearin’ tell of some 
purty tough customers floatin’ into town 
lately on account of the exposition. 
Been too long a-gettin’ of that money 
together to get shet of it by some of 
them there slick articles. Don’t calc’- 
late to. No, sir.” 

One wouldn’t have guessed at that 
moment that Mr. Blunt very recently 
had been guilty of sinking a like sum, 
a sum, in fact, that had included very 
nearly his last dollar in the world, in 
so palpable land-fraud the 
one that was being pulled off at Dream- 
land City by the plastic Mr. Shinburn. 

A short time thereafter Mr. Israel 
Blunt strutted forth and wended his 
way in the general direction of Pioneer 
Square, his mouth twitching at the 
right-hand corner while little sucking 
issued therefrom, which same 
were equivalent to remarking a great 
satisfaction with himself and with the 
world by and large. 

In the meantime one Big-nose Char- 
ley was propped against an electric- 
light pole on First Avenue solemnly 
contemplating the wondrous works of 
art which went to make up the multi- 
colored Totem pole in the square be- 
yond, 

“Han’sum,” he muttered soberly, 
‘han’sum a work uh art as I ever did 
see. Looks like some Eskimoor harness 
Mm! Th’ clan uh 


Pug O'Mahone prob'ly.” 


deal as 


noises 


bulls or somethin’. 
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His meditation was interrupted by 
the appearance of Mr. Blunt. The lat- 
ter gentleman brushed rudely against 
Charley’s elbow, whispering as he did 
so: “So far so good, neighVor.” Aloud 
he said: 

“Well, do you want the whole side- 
‘walk, you big lummox ?” 

To which sally Charley replied: 

“G’wan-n now, yeh ol’ bushwacker! 
Every minut’ yuh hang around here 
you're flirtin’ with th’ grave!” Say- 
ing which the old gerver man moved up 
Cherry Street, while Mr. Blunt stumped 
angrily toward Yesler Way. 

A third party, lingering in a door- 
way a little farther up Cherry Street, 
dodged into the Western Union office 
and waited till Charley had passed; 
then doggedly fell in behind, resuming 
a trail that had been most remarkable 
for its devious wendings. 

Once Charley glanced back—casu- 
ally; then to himself he muttered, as 
he settled down to an easy shambling 
gait up Second Avenue: “Now, ol’ elas- 
tic legs, c'mon. I’m a stranger in th’ 
land, but I know where is East Sixty- 
third Street an’ Thirty-fourth Avernoo 
Northeast. Ut’s about five miles yon- 
der an’ ut ain’t densely populated, by no 
means; ’n’ so if yeh wants somethin’ t’ 
occupy yeh time j’st foller Char-leh a 
while, ol’ dick shingle-britches, an’ ye’ll 
be entertained aplenty—this dim dark 
night comin’.” 

IV. 

Mr. Max Shinburn was engaged in 
earnest conversation with his associate 
in evil, Mr. Gus Reynolds, a gentleman, 
who, like Mr. Shinburn, had at one time 
cultivated most distressing acquaint- 
ances up and down the coast. 

“T tell you the whole thing is shot, 
shouted Mr. Shinburn. “Ever since I 
tried to rope that confounded old yap 
with the big nose, trouble has been 


” 


> 


stewing. 
“You handled him too rough, maybe,” 
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suggested Mr. Reynolds. “What did 
you do to him, anyhow, that he should 
try to start digging into the future of 
that blasted swamp?” 

“I didn’t do anything,” responded 
Max. “He began quoting scripture and 
insinuating that it was all one grand 
bunko, and I told him to keep away 
from me. The first thing I knew he 
vas looking up our fake references and 
our fake railroad and steamship proj- 
ects, and the next thing that old fos- 
sile, Israel Blunt, who ought to’ve died 
ten years ago, was spreading the propa- 
ganda all over our fair city that the 
whole thing was nothing but a fake 
boom. I even hired a private dick to 
tail this Jones guy. I know there must 
be something back of his sudden danged 
interest in Dreamland City.” 

“Huh!” snorted Mr. Reynolds. “You 
certainly picked a lulu when you come 
across that bird.” 

“Well, how was I to know? He 
looked like a proper dub and he talked 
like one. Ready money he was, too. 
Had a roll of bills that would become 
a inillionaire.” 

“Must’ve just come from the East, 
then,” said the other. 

“Oh, he had gold, too,”’ supplemented 
Mr. Shinburn. ‘“He looked as though 
he was just escaped from a home for 
feeble-minded ; yesed everything I said. 
Swallowed that story of pioneering Se- 
attle hook, line, and spreader.” 

“That is—you think he did,” put in 
Mr. Reynolds. 

It was evening of that day when Mr. 
Israel Blunt made a one-thousand-dol- 
lar deposit in the People’s Savings 
Bank. Mr. Max Shinburn and _ his 
junior partner had repaired to the Se- 
attle office of the Dreamland City In 
vestment Company to await the coming 
of a private dick by the name of An- 
drew Snell. 

Slowly, however, the eventide waned 
and Sleuth Snell did not put in an 
appearance—and for perfectly well- 














grounded reasons, which same had been 
contributed generously by Big-nose 
Charley avhen he lured the gent to a 
lonely spot in the coming dusk and then 
fell on the leg-weary shadow with great 
enthusiasm. Later Charley had affixed 
the irate Mr. Snell to a tree root in 
a manner that would keep this per- 
sonage locally applied for some time 
to come. 

In the meantime Messrs. Shinburn 
and Reynolds were waxing wroth and, 
at the same time, more or less appre- 
hensive. Surely it seemed that a jinx 
had attached itself to their noble en- 
terprise of scientifically robbing hard- 
earned dollars. 

“How long is it going to take you to 
get ready to pull your freight if any- 
thing drops?” demanded Mr. Reynolds. 

“Just long enough to write out a 
couple of cash checks and get to the 
banks where I have accounts. That’s 
all. With the funds that we have in 
the safe here, why, we'd be all set to hop 
a train for Vancouver or a Frisco boat 
in just no time at all.” 

The morning of the day following 
found Mr. Reynolds on the way to 
Dreamland City to feel out the popu- 
lace there and to discover if strife was 
brewing in the offing, which would of 
its nature be damaging to himself and 
Mr. Shinburn. The latter remained in 
Seattle that he might try to get a line 
on Mr. Snell, and at the same time be 
in readiness to act promptly should 
word come that all was not well with 
the Dreamland prodigy. 

Although unable to connect with Mr. 
Snell, Mr. Shinburn was not kept long 
in suspense regarding the state of af- 
fairs with his young city. Mr. Reynolds 
phoned that he had been waited upon 
by a somewhat turbulent committe, and 
that at the present moment he was talk- 
ing from a hamlet somewhat to the 
north of Dreamland, which point he had 
reached intact and by dint of persever- 
ance and a sturdy pair of legs. 
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“Get reservations on anything,” said 
Mr. Reynolds in conclusion. “Old 
Blunt is in Seattle and he may try to- 
pull something up there.” 

Mr. Shinburn laughed shortly. “To 
Hades with ’em!’’ he said. “I was in 
hopes to make a million, but even if 
we are a long ways from that mark, 
still we have cleaned up a tidy sum. A 
very tidy sum.” 

The gentleman was engaged in stow- 
ing packages of bills—he had taken 
pains to get all his gold changed into 
paper money that they might travel 
just as light as possible—into a leather 
hand bag, when Mr. Israel Blunt put 
in an appearance. 

Mr. Shinburn was prepared to be 
hostile. 

“Well, what do you want, you old 
reprobate?” he demanded. “Haven't 
you kicked up enough trouble for me 
down at Dreamland City without com- 
ing here? Get out!” 

“T come to apologize, Mr. Shinburn,” 


said Mr. Blunt humbly. “I done 
wrong. I’m powerful sorry; I am that 
now. I—I want to tell you. I was 


talkin’ to the president of the Board of 
Trade just this morning, and he says, 
he says to me, says he: ‘And so you 
own land in Dreamland City?’ ‘Yes,’ 
I says. And he says: ‘My man, that 
is the coming city of the Northwest.’ ” 
Mr. Shinburn scratched his head. 
Things were coming pretty fast this 
morning. 
“Yes?” mumbled 
“And then what?” 
“Why,” explained Mr. Blunt, his eyes 
aglow with enthusiasm, “a kind Provi- 
dence was good to me. I have bor- 
rowed a thousand dollars from a 
friend”—he refrained from stating that 
this friend was “Josiah Sampson Jones” 
—‘and I want to buy six more of them 
choice lots on Rainier Boulevard. A 
hundred and fifty, wa’n’t it you said?” 
Mr. Shinburn mopped his perspiring 
brow and squeezed the top of his right 


Mr. Shinburn, 
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ear. No; he wasn’t asleep, but it did 
just seem too good to be true. Here 
was old whiskers trying to crowd nine 
hundred dollars down his throat. 

As soon as he could get his breath 
he said: “Have you got the money 
with you, Mr. Blunt?” 

Mr. Israel Blunt explained that the 
sum mentioned was on deposit at the 
People’s Savings Bank. He exhibited 
his bank book as positive proof. 

Mr. Shinburn got up promptly. 

“T’ve got a couple of calls to make,” 
he explained. “I can go right up there 
with you now.” 

But Mr. Blunt demurred. 

“You tend to your business and then 
meet me up there in an hour, neighbor,” 
he said, sizing up Mr. Shinburn’s hand 
bag out of the tail of his eye. 

Mr. Shinburn agreed promptly. If 
Blunt showed up, all right, and if he 
didn’t, all right. He’d have just time 
meanwhile to arrange about his tickets 
and make his calls at the two national 
banks he had in mind. 

Just fifty minutes later Mr. Shinburn 
met Mr. Blunt at the door of the sav- 
ings bank. Together they entered the 
building. Mr. Blunt presented his book 
and asked if it would be possible to 
withdraw nine hundred of the one thou- 
sand dollars which he had deposited 
twenty-four hours previously, without 
the customary notice. 

It was arranged. Mr. Blunt received 
into his hand nine one-hundred-dollar 
bills which he stowed away carefully 
in an inner pocket of his coat in the 
presence of the teller. 

“And now let’s go and have a little 
refreshment on that,” said Mr. Blunt. 
“Afterward we can go down to your 
office and make the little transaction.” 

Something far back in Mr. Shin- 
burn’s head warned him that all was 
not well. He’d got too much money on 
him to go hanging around, and yet that 
nine hundred dollars in Mr. Blunt’s 
inside pocket did look good. Oh, well, 


he would only take one drink, and he’d 
make that a short beer. 

The saloon which they entered on 
Third Avenue was doing a very fair 
morning business. Quite a few out-of- 
town boys had dropped in to have a 
little before journeying to the exposi- 
tion grounds, 

Mr. Shinburn and Mr. Blunt joined 
the third-rail commuters and ordered 
their drinks. It was not until then that 
Mr. Shinburn discovered a tall and 
familiar figure near him. In fact it 
was not until the gentleman jostled 
him that he noticed the person at all. 

[t was Josiah Sampson Jones. Ap- 
parently the-»sedate Mr. Jones was 
slightly the worse for wear and tear. 
He turned and recognized Mr. Shin- 
burn. He set down his glass unstead- 
ily and opened his arms. 

“Meh—me ol’ frien’—’ic——” he 


stuttered. “Th’ founder uh—uh She- 
at’le. M-Mishter—Shin—Shinbu'n. 
Glad t’ she—yuh. Bartender, meet 


M-Mishter Shinbu’n. ’E wuz a wil’ket 
when—when She-at’le wuz a cow pash- 
’ure.”’ 

Mr. Jones was almost tearful now. 
He was trying to embrace Mr. Shin- 
burn. 

“Go ’way from me!” snappily cried 
Mr. Shinburn. “Go ’way! I don’t 
know you. You’re drunk!” 

“N-nev’r drink,” asserted Mr. Jones. 
Ain’t a—a drinkin’ man.” 

At this juncture Mr. Josiah Sampson 
Jones discovered an old friend in the 
person of Mr. Blunt. He began to weep 
copiously on the latter’s shoulder. After 
a little he returned his attentions to Mr. 


ia 


Shinburn. This was too much for the 
promoter. He pushed Josiah away 
from him impatiently, and Josiah 
promptly slipped awkwardly to the 


floor at Mr. Shinburn’s feet. 

Suddenly Mr. Blunt took up the 
gauntlet. 

“Don’t you push my old friend,” he 


said. “Don’t you do it again you——” 

















And he called Mr. Shinburn a bad name 
—several bad names, in fact. 

Furiously Mr. Shinburn grabbed for 
that precious bag which he had placed 
between his feet on the floor, and el- 
bowed Mr. Blunt savagely aside in his 
attempt to get to the door. There was 
too much at stake now for him to get 
mixed up in a bar-room brawl. To 
hang with the old roughneck’s nine 
hundred dollars; better that he give his 
attention to the stewardship of that 
which he already possessed. 

As quick as was Max Shinburn’s 
withdrawal, Israel Blunt went him one 
better. He bolted for the door and im- 
mediately thereafter took up his posi- 
tion in the middle of Third Avenue, 
where he lifted up his voice in a shrill 
squawk that undeniably was the wail 
of a man in great distress. 

“Po-o-leece!” He bawled, dancing 
up and down on his thin legs and wav- 
ing his arms. “Po-o-leece! I been 
robbed! Ha-alp! My money! My 
money! I been robbed!” 

A hoofer came out of Pike Street, 
paused, looked, and then came surging 
toward the center of the picture. Mr. 
Blunt saw him. Mr. Shinburn had just 
emerged from the door of the saloon, 
a perplexed expression on his 
Since night before last he could swear 
the whole world was gone flooie. His 
startled eye rested on the capricious 
form of the gray-whiskered Israel 
Blunt gyrating out there in the middle 
of the street. 

At the same instant Mr. Blunt ob- 
served Mr. Shinburn. 

“He took it!” he screeched at the 
top of his lungs, pointing in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Shinburn. “He took it! 
My nine hundred dollars! I just got 
it in the bank! He’s a swindler! He 
took it!” 

A second gentleman in harness ebbed 
from Stewart Street, and at once pro- 
ceeded to create a blur thereabouts as 


en 
race. 
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he clomped riotously through the crowd 
that was gathering. 

“He’s a thief,’ howled Mr. Blunt, 
pufiing from the exertions of the mo- 
ment, while his gray hair and beard 
waved grotesquely in the breeze. “He- 
stole my money. Le’ me at ’im. Don’t 
hold me back! I want my money!” 

The two advancing coppers therefore 
turned their attention to Mr. Max Shin- 
burn and did collar him most uncere- 
moniously. It was at this interesting 
crisis that Mr. Shinburn himself dis- 
covered a discrepancy, or rather a sub- 
stitution. 

The bag, which he was clutching 
grimly was not the one with which he 
had started out. It was newer and 
slightly different in shape. Immediately 
the vociferous outpourings which came 
from the mouth of Mr. Israel Blunt 
were dimmed, overshadowed, drowned 
by the howl that Mr. Shinburn un- 
corked. 

It stands to reason, to a certain ex- 
tent, that a man who has lost a tri- 
fling few hundred should not be pos- 
sessed of the vocal ability of a gentle- 
man who believes himself to have been 
shorn of a considerable number of 
thousands. Even the dumb would speak. 

“Hey-y! Quick!” bellowed Mr. 
Shinburn, holding his newly acquired 
bag aloft. “Great, gray gumpus! 
Hey-y! Wait! Le’me go back there. 
This ain’t my bag. Officer! Officer, 
stop choking me. Here, listen, can’t 


you? I lost—my bag! It had money 
in it. Le’me back, I say! No, [’m not 
drunk. No! No! I don’t know any- 


thing about this man’s money. Search 
me. Go through my pockets!” 

“Don’t you believe him,” yelled Mr. 
Blunt, fighting closer through the crowd. 
“Don’t you believe a word he says. 
He’s got my nine hundred dollars! All 
in hundred-dollar bills. He picked my 
pocket. Search him.” 

“But my _ bag $3 





shrieked Mr. 


Shinburn desperately. 
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“Shut up,” came from one of the 


gentlemen in harness. “You make my 
ears ring. What do you know about 
this gent’s nine hundred dollars?” 

“Nothing! I tell you nothing!” cried 
Mr. Shinburn. 

Nevertheless an instant later a 
clumsy searching hand brought to light 
from an inside pocket of his coat a thin 
sheaf of bills—nine of one-hundred- 
dollar denomination. 

Mr. Max Shinburn’s mouth sagged 
open; his face went white, and only the 
sustaining clutch of the two policemen 


kept him from flopping entirely. Mr. 
Israel Blunt’s eyes blazed. 

“That’s mine!” he cried. ‘That’s 
mine! If you don’t believe it come 


into the savings bank. They’ll tell you 
in there.” 

Hence it came about that Mr. Shin- 
burn was arrested on the charge of 
larceny from the person. And all dur- 
ing the ride to police headquarters he 
kept raving about a bag that had con- 
tained much money, and asserting that 
he was innocent as concerned the un- 
lawful flirtation with Mr. Blunt’s nine- 
hundred dollars. 

“Aw, save it and tell it to the cap’n,” 
was the only satisfaction that he got 
en route. 

Mr. Shinburn’s head was dizzy. The 
world was going ’round and ’round. 
There were so many things that he 
could not understand. He felt that 
he must either have been doped or sud- 
denly was loose upstairs. 

Meanwhile a long and lanky individ- 
ual was climbing aboard a hack near 
the Hotel Washington. He carried a 
small hand bag, one that was worn 
slightly at the edges, a bag that had 
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seen better days, and yet which con- 
tained several large packages of bills 
—the bag that Charley craftily had 
switched on Mr. Shinburn. 

The cabby cocked an ear expectantly. 

“King Street, ol’ head,” said Charley 
briefly. “King Street Station. I’m 
leavin’ town.” 

Several days later Mr. Israel Blunt, 
of No. 904 Rainier Boulevard, Dream- 
land City, Washington, received an ex- 
press package, an innocent-appearing, 
brown paper affair, that contained ap- 
proximately half of the profits that Mr. 
Max Shinburn and his associate in evil, 
Mr. Gus Reynolds, had taken from the 
Dreamland City venture. A short note 
accompanied the money. It read: 


Dear Mr. Biunt: Here’s your half of the 
kale. Divide it up with some of them suck- 
ers. I hope Missus Hall and her boy and 
Mister Talbot and his old woman and the 
rest of ’em you was telling about get an- 
other start some place else, but tell ’em to 
look out for wile kets. Yours in sin, 

Jostan SAMPSON JONES. 


And to this day Mr. Max Shinburn 
does not know that the distressingly 
simple old fellow with the gray hair and 
big nose who pawed him over while, 
apparently, under the influence of 
liquor, there in the saloon on Third 
Avenue, deftly slipped a thin sheaf of 
one-hundred-dollar bills from an inner 
pocket of Mr. Blunt’s coat and trans- 
ferred it to an inner pocket of the clever 
Mr. Shinburn. 

Neither did Mr. Shinburn ever learn 
that the yap to whom he had attempted 
to sell some worthless building lots in 
Dreamland City, the promised land, was 
Big-nose Charley, the philosopher of 
the underworld. 
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“OLD Never. Let Go’ -- Jon WILSON MURRAY 


OHN WILSON MURRAY, 
one of the chiefs of the 
Canadian Secret Service, al- 

‘ ways kept a few lines of 
verse framed in gold on the top of his 
desk. He liked to glance at them with 
a shrewd, kindly smile and a merry 
twinkle, because they summed up in a 
few words the experience of a man 
who had spent over forty years fight- 
ing crime. They were these: 

They talk about a woman’s sphere, 

As though it had a limit. 

There’s not a place in earth or heaven; 
There’s not a task to mankind given; 
There’s not a blessing or a woc; 

There’s not a whisper, yes or no; 
There’s not a life or death or birth; 
That has a feather-weight of worth, 

Without a woman in it. 

Murray never lost his faith in hu- 
man nature, and when the day came 
that witnessed his retirement he ex- 
pressed his astonishment that anybody 
should imagine that there is a living 
to be made out of wrongdoing. 

“Crime is a merciless, miserly task- 
master,” he said with emphasis. “It 
exacts all and gives little. It does not 
pay. It is a calling for fools.” He 
knew, for in his time he had met and 
known the most successful thieves and 
forgers,. and he lived to see them suffer- 
ing all the pangs and humiliations of 
poverty and hunger even when the law 
failed to punish them for their mis- 
deeds. 

John Wilson Murray was born in 
Scotland, where the detectives come 
from—judging by the long list of fa- 


mous sleuths who are Caledonians— 
in 1840, and, after some experience of 
the United States as a very small child, 
he was taken back to his native place, 
Edinburgh, and entered on the books 
of the Royal High School there. 

3ut Young Murray was the son of 
a sea captain, and he had the family 
weakness for traveling. He did not 
care for studying schoolbooks, and so 
he ran away to Liverpool where his 
father’s ship was berthed. Later, 
again on this side of the ocean, he 
glided almost imperceptibly into the 
ranks of the detectives. His first com- 
mission was a political one, and he 
carried it out successfully. One thing 
led to another, and eventually he be- 
came a leader. 

The case that brought his name be- 
fore the whole world was that of ‘The 
Murder in the Swamp.” It created an 
enormous sensation at the time, for the 
guilty man was clearly proved to have 
been a professional murderer. 

Murray was reading. his favorite 
book, “The Poems of Robert Burns,” 
when he was requested to go at once 
to Niagara Falls and investigate the 
mystery of a young English emigrant’s 
death. It was murder, of course, done 
deliberately and callously. 

The dead man, Benwell, was above 
the average class of Canadian emigrant. 
He was possessed of means and came 
of good family, and from the first it 
was supposed that Benwell had been 
lured into the and murdered 
in cold blood because of his money. 


swamp 
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A careful search of the body and 
the spot where it was found did not 
reveal a single clew. There were no 
footprints or half-burnt matches or 
any other relics of a second person. 
Even the maker’s name had been torn 
from Benwell’s hat, and the same treat- 
ment had been accorded his clothes 
and linen. Dead Man’s Swamp held 
the secret of Benwell’s death, and the 
general opinion was that it would never 
be solved. 

But Murray did not earn the nick- 
name of “Old Never Let Go” for noth- 
ing. Within a few days of his arrival 
at Dead Man’s Swamp he had an an- 
nouncement in every Canadian paper 
concerning the crime, asking any one 
who ever had seen Frederick Benwell 
alive to call on him. 

For some time no answer came. 
Then, when least expected, an English- 


man and his wife walked into Mur- 
ray’s offices at Toronto. They looked 
like well-to-do tourists and carried 


themselves with some distinction. 

“We have come to tell you what we 
know about Mr. Benwell,” said the 
man pleasantly. “The fact is we met 
him aboard the liner we crossed on 
from England.” 

Murray was flatteringly interested at 
once. 

“Tell me all you can,” he said, fac- 
ing the man and sitting negligently in 
his chair. He did not attempt to take 
down his visitor’s words. There was 
no need for that—yet. 

Reginald Birchall explained that he 
and his wife had struck up an acquaint- 
ance with Benwell, and in the course 
of conversation with him they all three 
had discovered that their first objective 
was Niagara Falls. 

“We journeyed with him there, and 
after a day or two we parted,” said 
3irchall quietly. 

“Did he say where he was going?” 
asked Murray. 

“Yes, it was to London, Ontario.” 
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“That is important, Mr. Birchall, and 
I am very much obliged,” said the 
detective, glancing up at the ceiling. “I 
suppose Mr. Benwell didn’t write to 
you or your wife after your parting? 
I hardly expect he did, as you were 
only traveling acquaintances. But I 
want a specimen of his handwriting. It 
would help me considerably.” 

Birchall appeared to be thinking. 

“Of course, I did hear from him,” he 
said and turned to his wife. “Have 
you got Fred’s note, my dear?” 

Mrs. Birchall was sorry. The short 
letter had been destroyed as of no con- 
sequence. 

Murray fixed his eyes upon Birchall’s 
face. 

“So his Christian name was Fred, 
eh?” he said shrewdly. 

Reginaid Birchall grew confused and 
for a few moments lost his self-pos- 
session, 

“Yes—er—at least, that was 
name on the note,” he said lamely. 


the 


Murray stood up with a friendly 
smile. 

“Thank you, Mr. Birchall,” he said 
gratefully. “TI think you told me that 


you are staying at Baldwin’s Hotel, 
near the Falls. If you are wanted as 
a witness I’ll know where to write you. 
Good day.” 

Birchall and his wife went out, but 
within a minute Murray had sum- 
moned one of his staff. 

“Go after that man and woman,” he 
said sharply. “Shadow them day and 
night, and if they attempt to cross into 
the United States arrest them.” 

The great detective no longer wasted 
time by inquiring for persons who knew 
Jenwell. Now that he had met Regi- 
nald Birchall he was more interested in 
making the acquaintance of that per- 
son’s friends. He wished to learn all 
he could about Mr. and Mrs: Birchall. 

Perseverance was quickly rewarded. 
Hle discovered that a few years previ- 
ously Birchall had paid a visit to Can- 











ada under the name of Lord Frederick 
Somerset, and with the aid of his bogus 
title had swindled scores of Canadians. 
Simultaneously with this important re- 
velation came the news from his sub- 
ordinate that the movements of the 
Birchalls were getting suspicious. 
Murray instantly telegraphed to 
Niagara and ordered their arrest; it 


was not long before the pair were 
caught. Mrs. Birchall, however, was 
not detained long, as it was clearly 


proved that she had no knowledge of 
her husband’s crimes. 

While he was firmly convinced of the 
fellow’s guilt, Murray had not as yet 
found the legal proof. The latter came 
with dramatic suddenness. 

One of Birchall’s friends was a 
young Englishman named Pelly. Mur- 
ray sought an inferview with him and 
asked how long he had known the 
prisoner. 

“Ever since I answered this ad- 
vertisement in a London newspaper,” 
said Pelly, handing him a clipping. It 
read: 
farm 
to live with 
business, with view to 


Canapa.—University man having 
wishes to meet gentleman’s son, 
him and learn the 


partnership. Must invest five hundred 
pounds to extend stock. Board, lodging, 
and five per cent interest until partnership 


Address, J. R. et cetera. 


is arranged. 


The address was a club in the West 


End of London. The advertisement 
was, of course, Birchall!l’s bait to lure 
young men with money to Canada, 


swindle them, and then silence them. 


Murray now found his task com- 
paratively easy. Pelly could swear that 
the last time he had seen Benwell alive 


was on the day that the unfortunate 
man had gone off in Birchall’s society to 
inspect the farm that the murderer de- 
clared he had near the Falls. From 
that saunter Benwell never returned. 
“You were meant to be another vic- 
tim, Mr. Pelly,” said Murray, when 


they were discussing the murder. 
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“T see that now,” the other answered, 
with a shiver. “As a matter of fact 
Birchall would have killed me had not 
some one appeared just as he was about 
to push me into the swirling water of 
Niagara Falls. The stranger on the 


suspension bridge unconsciously saved 
my life.” 
All that remained to be done was to 


go to London, Ontario, where Birchall 
declared Benwell had gone after their 
last parting, and try to find some one 
who had met him there. 

Murray made hundreds of inquiries, 
but Benwell was unknown. Satisfied 
that his prisoner had been lying when 
he made that statement, Murray drew 
up his report. He had traced Birchall 
and Benwell step by step from the mo- 
ment they landed in England until the 
time when a farmer heard two pistol 
shots coming from Dead Man’s Swamp. 
He found a lady who actually had seen 
Birchall in the neighborhood and had 
addressed him under the impression 
that his real name was Lord Frederick 
Somerset. 

After that, conviction followed as a 
matter of course, and Birchall was 
hanged. Murray thereby rid the world 
of a callous murderer, for Birchall had 
become a murderer as another man 
might become a lawyer or a merchant. 
He was out for money and nothing else 
and there can be no doubt of the fact 
that had not “Old Never Let Go” 
proved his guilt Birchall would have 
added more victims to his list. He ac- 
tually planned to murder Pelly within 
forty-eight hours of killing Benwell. 


It seems scarcely necessary to add 
that Birchall’s farm was only im- 
aginary. 

Murray never forgot Scotland. 


Whenever a chase led him to England 
he always took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to make the journey north and 
spend a few days among the old, fa- 
miliar scenes. Walter Scott’s works he 
read and reread in his leisure hours. 
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Very often he had to spend hours 
simply waiting for his man to appear. 
On these occasions out would come a 
volume of Scott or, perhaps, Dumas’ 
“Monte Cristo,” and it would kill time 
in the best possible way. 

At a moment’s notice Murray could 
detach himself from crime, although he 
might be sitting in his own study, sur- 
rounded by the numerous trophies of 
the “chase.” At the time of his retire- 
ment he had a wonderful collection that 
almost rivaled the Black Museum at 
Scotland Yard. 


The successful pursuit of the John- 
son family, the authors of the “Million- 
Dollar Conspiracy,” was very pro- 
tracted, and Murray must have read 
most of his favorite writers while 
tracking “Old Man” Johnson, his wrfe, 
and seven children. 

Murray seldom went out without a 
volume in his pocket. Perhaps that 
was one reason why he could declare 
that he found the world very good to 
live in. Never once did he despair of 
humanity, though most of his life was 
spent in bringing all sorts and condi- 
tions of criminals to justice. 

The Johnsons were not ordinary 
criminals, by any means. They manu- 
factured counterfeit United States five- 
dollar bills and circulated hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of them, 
then turned their attention to the bank 
notes of Canada. They did their work 
so well that the bank officials whose 
signatures they forged were unable to 
tell the difference between the real and 
the counterfeit. 

Criminologists admit that “Old Man” 
Johnson and his family were without 
exception the greatest and most suc- 
cessful forgers the world ever has 
known. To capture them was, natu- 
tally, extremely difficult. “Old Never 
Let Go” chased Johnson from town to 
town. They visited scores of places 
in the United States and Canada, but 
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somehow Johnson never gave himself 
away. 

The old forger was always flush with 
money and never wanted. His wife and 
children lived in great style, apparently 
without any one of them having to do 
a stroke of work. Sometimes the whole 
family suddenly would move from one 
town to another, but Murray was al- 
ways a local resident within twenty- 
four hours. 

He realized that unless he got in 
touch with Johnson when the forger 
was intoxicated he never would succeed 
in bringing home his guilt to him. When 
sober, Johnson never passed one of the 
notes. 

The first bit of luck that Murray 
had, after many weary months, came 
when it was reported that Johnson had 
left his family and had journeyed to 
Toronto. To obtain this important in- 
formation Murray had to visit three 
cities, but he was repaid when he en- 
tered a café in Toronto and saw John- 
son’s son Jack leaning against the bar. 
He could not have walked much fur- 
ther into the “‘spider’s parlor,” for Mur- 
ray’s headquarters were in that city. 
All he had to do now was to watch and 
wait until Johnson led him to his 
father’s hiding place. 

He followed the youthful forger 
from the café to a boarding house, and 
when he had seen him in he took a 
room in a house opposite, and waited. 

Nearly a week passed before any 
one left that house, but patience was 
rewarded when early in the morning a 
man of less than medium size, neatly 
dressed, and carrying himself comfort- 
ably, emerged and sauntered down the 
street. He was “Old Man” Johnson, 
and Murray, following. in his wake, 
soon guessed that he was going “on a 
spree.” 

For some hours Johnson kept sober 
and only used coin to pay for his drinks, 
but toward nightfall he became mud- 
dled and careless. At one café he 

















handed over a beautifully new Canadian 
ten-dollar bill. Murray secured it and 
then arrested Johnson. In that moment 
the greatest conspiracy against the cur- 
rency of a nation was smashed. 

“Let me go, and I'll give you a hun- 
dred thousand dollars,’ Johnson 
whispered, when he realized that he 
was a prisoner. 

“I’m not to be bought,” said Murray 
grimly ; “but all the same I should like 
to possess the plates from which you 
made the notes.” 

He got them in the long run—mag- 
nificent engravings worth at least thirty 
thousand dollars. 

“Old Man” Johnson confessed every- 
thing. He admitted that from child- 
hood he had trained his daughters to 
imitate signatures. They spent six 
months imitating the signature of Mr. 
Harrington, the Canadian official who 
signed the notes of the Dominion. Dur- 
ing their practice-period they must have 
written his name fifty thousand times. 

The younger Johnsons did the actual 
engraving, and their work was un- 
doubtedly a triumph. Johnson, senior, 
declared with pride that his younger 
son would prove a greater genius than 
himself in the forgery business. 


The murder of James Agnew was 
weirdly sensational, for he was shot 
dead in a snow storm and within half 
a dozen yards of his wife, and she 
never heard the shots. 

Agnew was a retired farmer who 
lived on the outskirts of a village about 
sixty miles from Toronto. He owned a 
horse and a cow, and every night be- 
tween eight and nine he was in the 
habit of going to the stable to see if 
they were all right. The last time he 
went a fierce gale was raging, and that 
was the reason why Mrs. Agnew never 
knew of the crime until, becoming 
alarmed at his absence, she went to the 
door and discovered him lying dead a 
few paces away. 
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Murray was sent for. When he ar- 
rived he was annoyed to find that scores 
of persons had visited the scene of the 


murder. Their footmarks must have 
obliterated more than one valuable 
clew. 


3ut to his relief he discovered a pe- 
culiar mark in the snow that could only 
have been made by a rubber overshoe. 
The rubber had been fastened to the 
boot by a strap, and the buckle of the 
latter had been left under the sole. It 
was the mark of the buckle that Murray 
found in the snow. 

Inquiry proved that none of the curi- 
osity mongers had worn rubbers on 
their visit to the house, and accordingly 
Murray followed it up. It led to the 
house of a neighbor, Mr. Logie, but he 
was able to prove that he possessed no 
rubber such as the detective was seek- 
ing. Logie, however, suddenly remem- 
bered that he once had noticed one of 
his employees wearing rubber over- 
shoes. This person’s name was James 
Carney, who was under twenty. 

To Carney’s home Murray there- 
fore went. Here he was richly re- 
warded, for he came upon a rubber 
shoe with a strap attached. Instantly 
Murray fixed the rubber on his own 
foot, strapped it, and left the buckle 
under the shoe; then he stepped out 
into the snow and pressed the rubber 
on the ground. When he lifted his foot 
he saw a perfect duplicate of the mark 
he had found close to the spot where 
James Agnew had been shot. 

That was sufficient to justify bolder 
investigation. The little house was 
searched from top to bottom, and in the 
cellar Murray discovered Agnew’s 
watch. Later the revolver, with which 
the deed had been done, was unearthed. 

James Carney was arrested and con- 
victed; Murray revealed in court every 
movement of the accused during the 
twelve hours preceding the crime and 
the twelve succeeding it. Carney 
eventually was sentenced to penal 
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servitude for life, escaping the death 
penalty on account of his extreme 
youth, 


When W. H. Hendershott was killed 
by his uncle and a man named Welter 
the murderers declared that a tree had 
fallen on him while he was wood- 
chopping. That was their explanation, 
and they expected it to be believed; 
but when it was announced that “Old 
Never Let Go” was on the job the 
guilty ones were panic-stricken. 

“Murray suspects murder, and he is 
looking for blood,’ they whispered 
among themselves. “What shall we do 
to kill the trail? Once he finds a clew 
it’s all up.” 

They solved the problem to their own 
satisfaction by killing a horse and 
swearing the trees and ground where 
the accident had taken place with its 
blood. But they were too late. Mur- 
ray had been before them on the scene, 
and already had found human blood, 
and had taken samples of the soil away 
with him. He detected the horse’s 
blood without the slightest difficulty, 
and the trick only served to tighten the 
rope around the murderers, instead of 
helping them. 

Hendershott was killed for the sake 
of his insurance money, two thousand 
five hundred pounds. 

The murder was planned with the 
greatest deliberation. Welter and the 
elder Hendershott sat up one night and 
arranged between them the story they 
should tell when the body was found. 
They agreed that Hendershott, junior, 
was to leave his watch on the stump of 
a tree, returning for it, and, as he was 
picking it up, a tree should fall upon 
him and kill him. This agreement con- 
cluded, the uncle went off to spend a 
few days with a friend forty miles 
away. 

Next afternoon Hendershott was 
kilied by Welter, and his body dragged 
to a certain spot, and a tree placed 
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across the head. There it was left to 
be “found” later by Welter, who im- 
mediately telegraphed to Hendershott. 
When the latter heard the news. he 
turned to his friend and exclaimed: 
“It’s just like that fool to leave his 
watch and then lose his life trying to 
get it.” Forty miles away at about the 
same time Welter remarked to a neigh- 
bor: “TIi’s just like that fool to leave 
his watch, and then lose his life trying 
to get it.” He had remembered his 
agreement with his fellow murderer. 


Murray came down and interviewed 
Welter. 
“You might show me exactly how 


the body was placed when you found 
it, Mr. Welter,”, he said. “Perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind acting the part of 
the corpse?” 

Welter did object, but he forced him- 
self to agree. When he rose from his 
recumbent position he was trembling. 

The detective was surprised that the 
spot where the unfortunate man had 
been killed exhibited no signs of blood, 
or, in fact, of any disorder. All was 
tidy and unruffled. That told him that 
the murder had taken place further off, 
and he thereupon began to examine the 
ground in an ever widening circle. This 
led him to a water, and he 
knelt down and examined the grass on 
the borders. Here he discovered a tiny 
clot of blood. 

“This is where Hendershott was 
murdered,” he said to himself, “and I 
rather fancy that the murderer washed 
his weapon and his hands in that pool.” 

Carefully examining the surround- 

1s, he had the satisfaction of unearth- 
ing a bloodstained ax. When he came 
upon the blood of a recently slaughtered 
horse he knew that he was _ right. 
Welter and Hendershott were the mur- 
derers. Otherwise they would not try 
to trick him. The mystery of the 
Canadian farm was solved. 

Murray called on Hendershott forty 
miles from the scene of the crime. 
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“Perhaps, Mr. Hendershott,” he said 
civilly, “you can explain a coincidence. 
Mr. Welter, although he was divided 
from you by forty miles, gave expres- 
sion to the very same words that you 
did shortly after young Hendershott’s 
body was discovered. How did you 
know at that time that your nephew 
was killed by a falling tree?” 

The murderer scarcely blinked. 

“Welter’s telegram told me,” he said, 
in a voice that was slightly hoarse. 

“Here is a copy of the telegram,” 
said the detective, handing it to him. 
“You will see that it only says that 
Hendershott was dead.” 

The murderers were hanged in duc 
course, 


When a Canadian farmer and his son 
were murdered, the former’s wife ac- 
tually witnessed the crime, and yet she 
could never tell a word about it. 

The Bryans were somewhat cantan- 
kerous, and kept much to themselves, 
and Mrs. Bryan had the reputation of 
being eccentric. One Sunday morning 
a little girl on her way to church saw 
Mrs. Bryan laughing in a peculiar man- 
ner, and now and then calling out: 
“Amer! Amer!” 

Emboldened by curiosity, the child 
approached and saw a sight that sent 
her shrieking down to the village. That 
was how the brutal murder of Bryan 
and his son first was published to the 
world. 

Murray quickly was sent for, but be- 
fore he arrived the inquest was over 
and the bodies had been buried. 

It was the general opinion locally 
that Mrs. Bryan had gone mad and had 
murdered her husband and son. She 


spent her time now alternately laughing 
and crying and ejaculating: ‘“Amer”— 
never uttering any other word. 

Murray had the bodies exhumed and 
examined them himself, 

“This is not a woman’s work,” he 
said curtly. 


“Look at those bruises. 
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Mrs. Bryan couldn’t have made them. 


Why, they clearly point to a powerful 


man. I think I’ll go and see Mr. Amer 
and his son, They live on the adjoining 
farm, don’t they? 

Murray elicited the fact that the 
Amers and the Bryans had been on bad 
terms for years, the principal subject 
of dispute being the boundary line be- 
tween the two farms. The detective 
was, however, courteously received by 
the Amers, who answered every ques- 
tion put to them. Both declared they 
had not seen the Bryans at all on the 
day of the crime. 

“But one of your horses wandered 
on to Bryan’s land,” said Murray sud- 
denly. “I can prove that by the marks 
of its hoofs. Who brought it back, for 
I .suppose it is now safely in your 
stable?” 

The older Amer looked uneasy and 
then denied Murray’s statement. 

“That is enough,” said the detective 
sternly. “I am going to arrest both of 
you, for, although the one witness of 
the crime is unable to testify, I can tell 
you what actually happened. When 
your horse came onto Bryan’s property 
the old man captured it and declined 
to give it up. That led to an argument 
and eventually to a free fight. You and 
your son murdered the Bryans. It is 
useless denying it. You must stand 
your trial.” 

It was a correct summary of what 
did occur at the Bryans’ farm on that 
fatal Sunday morning. The murderers 
were sentenced and reprieved. 


Narrow escapes are common events 
in a great detective’s career. One of 
the most sensational took place in an 
express train when Murray was ar- 
resting the leader of a gang of train 
robbers. 

Locked in one another’s arms they 
fell off the train and on to the track. 
For seven minutes the fight continued, 
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first one, then the other gaining the ad- 
vantage. 

Suddenly they heard the whistle of 
an engine. Both realized that a train 
was coming down the line. It would 
not be long before it would be upon both 
of them. 

Murray made a superhuman effort 
just when it seemed that his murderous 
opponent would hurl him under the ap- 
proaching iron monster, and with mar- 
velous dexterity swung himself and his 
enemy off the line. He was still gasp- 
ing from sheer relief when the train 
flashed by. 

Tenacity was the keynote of Mur- 
ray’s working career. He never lost 
heart, or, for that matter, his man, un- 
less death claimed the criminal. There 
was a forger he chased thirty thousand 
miles, and a bank defaulter who led him 
half around the world. But these jobs 
were nothing to a sleuth whose travel- 
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ing record when he retired was over 
two million miles. 

3ut tenacity, although it coincides 
with Carlyle’s definition of genius— 
“the art of taking pains”’—would not 
have earned for John Wilson Murray 
his great fame. He had all the gifts of 
the detective, and he needed them, for 
his most marvelous feats were per- 
formed at a time when Canada was a 
great lone land, and murderers and 
other scoundrels found their evil de- 
signs helped by the scattered position of 
the respectable settlers. 

When a murder ‘is committed in a 
wilderness or on a prarie far from hu- 
man habitation the chances of captur- 
ing the criminal are remote. 

Murray, however, overcame all dif- 
ficulties. Is it to be wondered at that 
the police of the world are unanimous 
in placing “Old Never Let Go” in the 
front rank of their profession? 
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SWINDLERS ESCAPE PROSECUTION BY RUSE 


' TAKIN ; advantage of the fact that lotteries are iliegal in the State of Idaho, 
two men recently played a swindling game successfully for some time and 


escaped punishment. 


Their victims were the proprietors of pool rooms which 








had had installed in them a gambling device consisting of a paper-covered board 
with several circular openings and numbers printed above them. Slips of paper 
either blank or with numbers on them were pasted on the reverse side of the board 
below the openings. A person who was lucky enough to punch a winning 
number was presented with a box of candy at small cost to himself. 

The two men, having discovered which were the numbers that took prizes, 
had some slips printed. Then, when they had punched the board, they reached 
under it to draw out the slip they had knocked off, and substituted one of their 
own bits of printed paper. As the same numbers brought prizes on all the 
machines, they were certain to win. A box of candy would be handed them by 
the proprietor and they would at once sell it at a profit to some patron of the 
pool room. 

When finally their scheme was uncovered the two swindlers calmly told 
the irate pool room men that-it would be foolish to have them arrested, for if 
that were done the whole story would be told in court. Then the conductors of 
the illegal lottery would also be faced with arrest for violating the law. Upon 
their agreeing to leave town immediately the threat of arrest against the two 
men was withdrawn. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


OHN LINTHWAITE, a lawyer and 


antiquarian, 


disappears in Selchester. With the aid of 


Inspector Crabbe, Richard Brixey, the old man’s nephew, discovers that Mr. Linthwaite had 


followed Mrs, Byfield, a widow, 
chester. 


into the grounds of the priory, 
Questioning Debbie Lec, daughter of the caretaker at the priory, brings forth no infor- 


one of the landmarks of Sel- 


mation in regard to the missing man, whom Debbie insists she has never seen. 
Believing that Mrs, Byfield is concerned in his uncle’s disappearance, Brixey calls William 


Gaffkin, confidential clerk to Mr, Linthwaite, to Selchester. 
Fanshawe, 
received his share; and Martin Byfield’s orphaned niece, Georgina, is left practically 
man Mrs. 


Byfield’s death the widow and his son, 


Before her marriage to the Selchester 
and had been acquainted with Mr. Linthwaite, 


The investigators find that by Martin 
inherit a large estate; the son has not yet 
penniless. 


Byfield had been known as Mrs. Sunderland 


In Christopher Mesham, an idler, Gaffkin recognizes a man who, under the alias of Mr, X., 


had received money regularly from Mr. 


Linthwaite. 
leave Mrs. Byfield’s house on the night of the antiquarian’s disappearance. 


an older man were seen to 
Among Mr. Linth- 


Mesham and 


waite’s private papers Gaffkin finds preof that Mesham is really Charles Melsome, an ex-convict 
and distant relation of Mr. Linthwaite, and the brother of Cradock Melsome, who had married 
Mrs. Sunderland many years ago, and who is still alive. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A CONSULTATION. 


ELAPSING into his chair 

again Brixey stared at Gaff- 

kin harder than before. And 

Gaffkin, helping himself to 
another glass of Brackett’s old port, 
shook his head over his first sip of it, 
not so much in token of the apprecia- 
tion which he felt as of his realization 
of the deep mystery in which he and 
Brixey were becoming more and more 
entangled. 

“Well?” said Brixey at last. “You’ve 
ideas, Gaffkin—notions! Out with 
‘em! This is the time for speaking.” 

Gaffkin took a pinch of snuff from 
an old-fashioned box which he drew 
from his waistcoat pocket. 

“Man and boy, boy and man,’ 


, 


he 


remarked, “I’ve had a long experience 
of legal matters, Mr. Brixey, and since 


I left Mr. Linthwaite I’ve seen and 
known some queer things in the private 
detective line. This is a,queer thing. 

“Of course, since I made these dis- 
coveries yesterday, and since hearing 
what you’ve told me to-day, I’ve formu- 
lated a theory. This is a conspiracy, 
probably shared in by a lot of people. 
Object—to get hold of the late Martin 
Byfield’s money. Money, sir! That’s 
the idea. Money!” 

“T’ve felt that it was money pretty 
nearly all along,” agreed Brixey. “But 
I haven’t quite seen the ins and outs 
of the conspiracy theory.” 

“T believe that it’s something like 
this,” said Gaffkin. “Do you remember 
what Wetherby, Martin Byfield’s old 
servant, told me about the marriage 
abroad—at Monaco? That his master 
married a Mrs. Sunderland?” 

“That’s established,” assented Brixey. 
“Old Mr. Semmerby, the family lawyer, 
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told me that. He told me who, or 
rather what, she was at that time— 
manageress of some English tea rooms 
at Nice.” 

Gafikin j&kea his thumb in the di- 
rection of the sheepskin-bound book. 

“In my opinion,” he said quietly, 
“the Mrs. Sunderland of that time was 
identical with the Harriet Sunderland 
who married Cradock Melsome, as 
specified by your uncle in that pedigree! 
She wasn’t Mrs. Sunderland at all— 
she was Mrs. Cradock Melsome.” 

srixey whistled, a sign that light 
was beginning to break in on him. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed. “But if 
Cradock Melsome was alive six months 
ago, in Quebec, she wasn’t free to marry 
Martin Byfield at all?” 

“Precisely—tunless she’d got a divorce 
from Cradock, of which we’ve no record 
or proof,” answered Gaffkin. “Now 
look at what we know. Mr. Linth- 
vaite, in that sort of biographical note, 
says that Cradock Melsome was what 
he calls ‘a bad egg.’ He says in effect 
that he was so\bad that his wife, a 
very nice woman, had experienced so 
much of his badness in six months that 
she left him—disappeared altogether, 
and so effectively that she couldn’t be 
traced. That may mean—probably does 
mean—that Mr. Linthwaite tried to 
trace her. But—we know that her 
name was Harriet Sunderland. 

“Now, Mrs. *Byfield’s name when 
she married Martin Byfield was Mrs. 
Sunderland. Was Mrs. Sunderland 
really Mrs. Cradock Melsome? It 
looks like it.” 

“Go on; I’m following,” said Brixey. 

“Let’s suppose that she was,” con- 
tinued Gaffkin. “Now, when she met 
Martin Byfield, some years had elapsed 
since she left Cradock Melsome. We 
know that she told Martin Byfield that 
she was a widow. She may have 
thought that she was free to marry. 

“But, as Cradock Melsome was alive 
—as we know he was, from all these 
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receipts—she wasn’t free to marry. 
And therefore the marriage at Monaco 
with Martin Byfield was no marriage.” 

“Or—bigamous?” suggested Brixey. 

“She may have believed that she was 
free to marry,” repeated Gaffkin. “She 
may, for anything we know, have had 
legal advice. As near as I can put 
times and dates together, she’d left, 
and had most likely not heard of, 
Cradock Melsome for over seven years. 

“She may have had a genuine belief 
that Cradock Melsome was dead. Prob- 
ably she could certainly prove that she 
didn’t know him to be living. But 
whether or not, as Cradock Melsome 
was living, and if there had been no 
divorce between them, her marriage ‘to 
Martin Byfield was null and void.” 

“Absolutely ?” asked Brixey. 

“Absolutely! Now then,” continued 
Gaffkin, “what follows? She does 
marry Martin Byfield. They live here 
in Selchester or abroad. They have a 
son, this young fellow, Fanshawe. No 
one suspects Mrs. Byfield’s secret; 
whether she ever told it to Martin By- 
field himself is a very doubtful point 
in my mind. And who was there to 
discover it—for a long time? 

“Cradock Melsome, we know, was in 
America, Charles Melsome was in Eng- 
land, and five years of that in prison 
for forgery, and Selchester is, except 
for tourists, an out-of-the-way little 
place. All goes well for Mrs. Byfield 
and her secret. And at last Martin 
Byfield dies—and dies intestate. Any- 
way, no will comes to light. 

“So the widow administers the estate. 
Most of it, I understand, is in the form 
of personal property. There is a widow 
and one child. The widow takes one- 


third, the  child—Fanshawe—two- 
thirds. What real estate there is, is 
shared similarly. So things stand. 


sut,” concluded Gaffkin, wagging his 
forefinger warningly, “only on the sup- 
position that the marriage at Monaco 
was a valid one!” 














“And if it wasn’t?” asked Brixey. 
“Let’s suppose that it was not!” said 
Gaffkin. “In that case Mrs. Byfield 
and her son are not entitled to one 
penny. She was not Martin Byfield’s 
legal wife; therefore, she was not his 
legal widow. Fanshaw was not in any 
legal position to his father. 

“Granted that Mrs. Byfield was really 
Mrs. Cradock Melsome, and that Fan- 
shawe Byfield was the offspring of the 
illegal union between her and Martin 
Byfield, neither mother nor son is en- 
titled to anything. The whole of the 
late Martin Byfield’s real and personal 
estate, on his dying intestate, passed to 
the young lady who keeps our worthy 
landlord’s books—Miss Georgina.” 

“Great Scott! Is that a fact?” ex- 
claimed Brixey. 

“Dead-sure fact, sir!” assented Gaff- 
kin. “If Martin Byfield had known the 
whole truth and wanted to leave his 
estate to the supposed widow and her 
son, he’d have had to make a will and 
specify them by their legal names, mak- 
ing it clear whom he meant. 

“As he died intestate, they don’t and 
can’t come in at all. Everything that 
he possessed goes to his niece, daughter 
of his brother Peter. But,” he added, 
‘with that, just now, we've nothing to 
do. That’s in the future. We're con- 
cerned with the recent past.” 

“I’m following every syllable,” said 
Brixey. 

“Very well,” continued 
“Leave that aside and consider 
Byfield’s position when Martin died. 
He died intestate. She administered 
the estate and came into her share. 
Her son is just about to come into his. 

“No one knows that she isn’t really 
and truly the legal widow of the de- 
ceased; it no doubt looks to her as if 
no one ever would know. And then, 
as near as we can judge, about two 
years ago Mrs. Byfield somewhere, 
somehow, comes face to face with the 
nasty reminder of the past—Mesham!”’ 


Gaffkin. 


Mrs. 
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“Otherwise Charles Melsome,” ob- 
served Brixey. 

“Otherwise Charles Melsome, her 
brother-in-law,” assented Gaffkin. 
“Charles Melsome, alias Christopher 
Mesham, convicted forger and general 
bad lot. We don’t know where she met 
him. Perhaps in London. Perhaps in 
Brighton. But she met him! And he 
recognized her, and he knew his brother 
Cradock to be alive—and henceforth 
Mesham, as we'll call him, had Mrs. 
Byfield at his mercy!” 

“Blackmail!” exclaimed Brixey. 

“Blackmail, to be sure!” agreed Gaff- 
kin. ‘“Mesham, you may be certain, 
would very quickly find out all about 
his sister-in-law, and that she was in 
extremely good circumstances. Do you 
think he was going to let his chance 
slip? He was probably living on his 
three pounds a week, and on such addi- 
tional pickings as his wits could scrape 
up, and he would jump at the chance of 
getting a nice thing out of the secret. 

“For, remember—he had nothing to 
do but to go to Semmerby and tell him 
the truth, and Mrs. Byfield and Fan- 
shawe would be penniless. So he no 
doubt came to an arrangement with the 
woman who was at his mercy, and hence 
he lives in great comfort over the sad- 
dler’s shop and draws a handsome 
yearly income out of his victim.” 

Gaffkin paused and once more 
wagged his emphasizing forefinger. 

“But something occurs,” he went on. 
“By sheer accident, Mr. John Linth- 
waite come to Selchester. He recog- 
nizes Mrs. Byfield—your uncle, sir, has 
an extraordinary memory for faces— 
as the woman he had known long since 
as Mrs. Cradock Melsome; the woman 
who had disappeared so effectually that 
she couldn’t be traced. 

“Now, Mr. Linthwaite knows that 
Cradock is alive—was alive, at any rate, 
six months before, when he forwarded 
his last receipt from Quebec. He prob- 
ibly tells Mrs. Byfield this and hears 
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her story from her. And in the midst 
of it, Mesham comes upon them. With 
Mesham, Mr. Linthwaite walks away. 
They are overheard making an appoint- 
ment for half past two that afternoon. 

“Why? Probably to discuss the 
strange situation of the Byfields, mother 
and son, more fully. That, Mr. Brixey, 
is as far as I’ve got.” 

“Have you no further theories in the 
light of what I’ve told you?” asked 
Brixey. 

For the first time since the beginning 
of their talk Gaffkin showed signs of 
doubt and uncertainty. 

“T don’t know what to think,” he an- 
swered after a pause. “it’s no use 
denying that I’ve thought very seri- 
ously over the possibility that there’s 
been murder done. Mesham is a bad 
lot—a deep, designing man! And it 
would seem as if that man who evi- 
dently went to Newhaven with the sub- 
stituted message was ‘in’ with him. 

“We don’t know who’s in, and who 
isn’t in the whole thing. It may be that 
Fanshawe Byfield is in it. But, as it 
sounds, Mr. Brixey, I don’t think we 
ought to shut our eyes to the fact that 
it may be murder.” 

“No,” protested Brixey, “I don’t be- 
lieve that! I think they’ve put my 
uncle out of the way somewhere for a 
few days. Until their coup comes off, 
don’t you see? Then, when he can’t 
interfere, he’ll be released.” 

“Tf that theory’s correct,” observed 
Gafikin, “the elderly man whom Mrs. 
Iddison saw and who was taken to Led- 
field last Wednesday night was not Mr. 
Linthwaite. That’s certain.” 

“For that matter,” said Brixey, “he 
may have been some man who has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the case. The 
mere fact that Mesham drove openly 
with him to Ledfield and made no con- 
cealment about it impels me to think 
that he was merely some acquaintance 
of his and the Byfields. I think we can 
dismiss that episode altogether.” 
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But Gaffkin shook his head at that 
suggestion. 

“No,” he said. “We'll not dismiss 
even the slightest detail of anything that 
we've learned. It'll all fit in, some- 
where, somehow. but our task is to 
find Mr. Linthwaite. 

“Now we're certain that a conspiracy 
to get hold of the Byfield money is be- 
hind his disappearance. How would it 
be if we make a bold stroke as regards 
the money?” 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE FEMININE INSTINCT. 


RIXEY’S look of inquiry showed 
Gaffkin that he did not wholly 
comprehend this suggestion, and he 
leaned across the table, tapping the 
papers which still lay there. 

“You don’t quite see what I mean,” 
he said. “I mean this. Bring the 
money question right to the front, at 
once—to-morrow. Raise the question 
publicly, as to the rights of Mrs. By- 
field and her son in the Byfield estate. 
If that wouldn’t quickly solve the mys- 
tery about Mr. Linthwaite, then I don’t 
know at present what would.” 

“How can we raise it?” 
Brixey. “We aren’t concerned.” 

Gafikin jerked his thumb toward a 
wall of the sitting room behind which, 
as they both knew, lay Brackett’s pri- 
vate parlor. 

“There’s somebody in there, or usu- 
ally in there, who can,” he said sig- 
nificantly. “Miss Georgina Byfield. 
She could raise a hornet’s nest round 
the whole matter very quickly, if she 
liked.” 

“How?” demanded Brixey. 

“Well,” replied Gaffkin; “roughly 
speaking, in this way. If my theory 
is correct as to Mrs. Byfield’s mar- 
riages, the girl in the next room is cer- 
tainly the rightful owner of the estate 
of the late Martin Byfield. Therefore, 
through legal channels, she can apply to 


asked 

















the court for an order which would 
prevent Mrs. Byfield, as administratrix, 
from doing anything with the assets of 
the estate until the whole affair has 
been gone into and decided. 

“She’d have to prove, of course, that 
Mrs. Byfield is really the wife of Crad- 
ock Melsome, that her marriage to him 
has never been dissolved, that he’s still 
alive, and that, accordingly, Mrs. By- 
field is not and never was Mrs. Byfield 
legally.” 

“We couldn’t prove all that right 
away,” objected Brixey. 

“No,” assented Gaffkin; “but I think 
there’s sufficient evidence in what we 
know from these papers and this book 
to warrant an application to the court. 
A smart lawyer would put the matter 
in shape and get such an application 
made at once, in time to stop the hand- 
ing over of his share to Fanshawe By- 
field on Tuesday, when he comes of age. 

“Only, it would have to be done at 
once—immediately. If Miss Georgina 
Byfield would give her consent I’d run 
up to town to-night and find a man 
who’d take it in hand and make an 
application to the court first thing to- 
morrow morning.” 

“That means,” said Brixey slowly and 
thoughtfully, “that we should have to 
tell her all about it?” 

“She’s an intelligent young woman,” 
answered Gaffkin; “‘above the average, 
from what I’ve seen of her. It wouldn’t 
take long to explain matters.” 

Brixey reflected for a while in si- 
lence. 

“How would that help me to find 
my uncle?” he asked. 

“It would force the other side to show 
its hand,” replied Gaffkin. “My own 
notion is that if Mr. Linthwaite has 


been put away somewhere, as you feel 

sure he has, it’s because they want to 

keep him out of the way until Fanshawe 

Byfield has come into legal possession 

of his fortune, which will happen, au- 
8F ps 
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tomatically by his coming of age on 
Tuesday. 

“Now, if my theory about Mrs. By- 
field’s marriage is a good one, she would 
have to reveal the truth, and the addi- 
tional truth about Mr. Linthwaite would 
necessarily come out. 

“Money, Mr. Brixey, is at the bottom 
of all this—that money, the Byfield 
money—and when the secret about the 
money is solved all the rest will be 
solved.” 

“T don’t know if she’s the sort of 
girl who'd like all that publicity,” re- 
marked Brixey, after another thought- 
ful pause. 

“Tt’s the quickest and surest way that 
I can see,” said Gaffkin. 

“And supposing your theory’s all 
wrong?” suggested Brixey. 

“No harm done,” answered Gaffkin. 
“You often hear of questions being 
raised as to this sort of thing, especially 
in the case of intestates’ estates, Put 
into a nutshell, it’s this: 

“We say that, legally, the woman 
calling herself Mrs. Martin Byfield is 
not Mrs. Martin Byfield at all, but is 
Mrs. Cradock Melsome, and therefore 
not entitled to administer Martin By- 
field’s estate nor to benefit in it. 

“She’d have to prove the contrary. 
And, in my opinion, in whatever pro- 
ceedings, even in their initial stages, 
resulted, Mr. Linthwaite would have 
to emerge. But any proceedings would 
have to originate from this young lady. 
If I’m right she’s next of kin.” 

Brixey, after thinking in silence for 
several minutes, got up. 

“T’ll get her to come here, and we'll 
tell her,” he said. 

He went round by the deserted bar 
parlor to the private sitting room which 
opened out of it. The door was slightly 
open; he looked in. Brackett, comfort- 
ably seated in his favorite easy-chair, 
with a large silk handkerchief spread 
over head and face, was indulging in 
a Sunday afternoon nap. 
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In the old-fashioned window seat, 
which looked out on the garden behind, 
Georgina Byfield was disposed in equal 
comfort, reading a novel. She glanced 
toward the door as Brixey put his head 
inside, and, laying aside her book, tip- 
toed out to him, with a warning glance 
in the old landlord’s direction. Brixey 
motioned her into the bar parlor behind 
him. 

“Can you give men ten minutes?’ he 


asked. “I want you to hear something 
that Gaffkin has to say; something 


that’s to be kept to ourselves, if you 
please, for the present; not to be men- 
tioned to Mr. Brackett, for instance, 
just yet anyway.” 

Georgina nodded in silence and fol- 
lowed him into his room, where he 
seated her at one end of the table, with 
Gaffkin and himself on either side of 
her. 

“Mr. Gaffkin,” said Brixey, indicat- 
ing the papers and the book, “has made 
a discovery at Mr. Linthwaite’s rooms 
in London which may affect you. 

“Don’t be alarmed!” he continued, as 
Georgina started in surprise. ‘There’s 
nothing really alarming in it. But, if 
Mr. Gaffkin’s right, this discovery does 
concern you, and it may help me to find 
my uncle. Now, in confidence, just 
let Gaffkin tell the whole story and 
explain the whole thing. Then we want 
to hear what you have to say.” 

Georgina sat quietly by, a model of 
attentive patience, while Gaffkin, for 
the second time that afternoon, un- 
folded his story and explained all its 
multifarious details. And Brixey, who 
knew it all, watched her as carefully 
as she watched Gaffkin. 

She showed no particular emotion or 
interest at any part of the story; her 
whole attitude and the expression of 
her eyes and lips denoted nothing but 
keen attention. She might, indeed, 
thought Brixey, have been a judge, im- 
partial and observant, listening to the 
opening address of counsel. 
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The theoretical revelations which had 
startled him did not seem to startle 
her; the suggestions which, if proved, 
would secure a complete reversal of 
her fortunes, seemed to arouse no ex- 
citement in her. But as the unfolding 
went on, her face grew graver and 
graver, and Brixey say that she was 
putting facts together and weighing evi- 
dence, and bringing instincts of femi- 
nine intuition and logic to bear. 

3ut to what end he could not tell; 
her face, taking it altogether, was as 
Sphinxlike at the end as at the begin- 
ning. 

“So that’s all,’ concluded Gaffkin at 
last. “I’ve explained everything that 
I’ve already told Mr. Brixey. You un- 
derstand it, Miss Byfield? Very well, 
then. As I’ve said to Mr. Brixey, if 
you like to move in the matter, on the 
evidence that these papers and so on 
seem to afford, then, in my opinion, 
there'll be some revelations. How do 
you feel about it?” he asked, glancing 
at Georgina with a professional curi- 
osity. “There’s a great deal to play 
for, you know!” 

Georgina had for some minutes been 
slowly twisting an old-fashioned signet 
ring—a man’s ring—round and round 
her finger, keeping her eyes steadily on 
it. Another minute or two passed be- 
fore she looked up from this. 

Then she looked straight at Gaffkin 
and from him to Brixey. 

“No!” she said. “That’s final. No!” 

The two men looked at each other; 
then Brixey turned to Georgina. 

“That means—what?” he asked. 

“Tt means that I won’t do anything 
against Mrs. Byfield and Fanshawe,” 
she answered. “Supposing all that Mr. 
Gaffkin thinks is true—and perhaps 
I’ve reasons, and good reasons, for 
thinking it may be—I’m not going to 
do a thing in the way you suggest. 

“T’ve no reason to like Mrs. Byfield, 
and as for Fanshawe, I’ve scarcely ever 
spoken to him since we were children. 




















But Mrs. Byfield was a very good wife 
to my uncle Martin—I do know that 
—and Fanshawe is his son, and—and— 
if there should be any flaws in the af- 
fair, well id 

She paused for a moment and then, 
as both men. watched her, went on 
swiftly. 

“J should think it a great shame if 
she were done out of her rights, and 
if Fanshawe were done out of his!” she 
said, showing some spirit at last. “It 
would be abominable. I'll have nothing 
to do with it—nothing!” 

Brixey smacked the table. 

“By gad, you’re right!” he exclaimed. 
“Good! You're right. It would be 
just that—abominable! Gaffkin, we 
can’t go ahead with that!” 

Gaffkin smiled and shook his head. 

“Sentiment, you know, Miss By- 
field,” he said. “Sentiment, Mr. Brixey. 
Rut of course, if Miss Byfield feels 
like that ag 

“I do,” said Georgina, and made for 
the door. Brixey followed her out. In 
the hall she paused and looked at him. 
“Don’t go on with that!” she said. “I'd 
rather scrub floors all my life than try 
to turn those two out!” 

“T shan’t do anything,”’ Brixey hast- 
ened to say. “No, indeed! I—the fact 
is, I feel as you do about it; I agree 
with you. It would be a shame. But 
I say, there’s my uncle to consider, you 
know.” 

“Mayn’t it be that your uncle’s dis- 
appearance has nothing to do with Mrs. 
Byfield?” suggested Georgina. “If all 
that Mr. Gaffkin says is true Mr. Mes- 
ham is a bad man. Doesn’t it seem as 
if he might be the real culprit in all 
this—he and perhaps others?” 

“It’s a queer mix-up altogether,” said 
Brixey perplexedly. And when Geor- 
gina left him he went back to Gaffkin 
and shook his head. “That won’t do,” 
he said. “You see—she’ll have nothing 








to do with that line!” 
“It may be taken up all the same, 
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though,” observed Gaffkin, “My own 
opinion is that whoever takes it up will 
uncover the mystery. I’d stake my pro- 
fessional reputation on this—there’s 
something in it.” 

That evening, Gaffkin having gone 
out for a solitary stroll, Brixey remem- 
bered that he had promised to call again 
on Mr. Semmerby, and so went round 
to the old lawyer’s house. And there, in 
Semmerby’s parlor, evidently inter- 
rupted in a confidential talk with him, 
he found young Fanshawe Byfield. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
UNEXPECTED. 
F it had not been that the old lawyer 
had called out to him as he waited 

in the hall, bidding him heartily to come 
straight in, Brixey would have retired 
on seeing Fanshawe, who on his en- 
trance glanced at him awkwardly, and, 
as he thought, a little shamefacedly. 
But Semmerby waved him to a chair, 
and, indicating his other caller, said, 
with a sly glance at Brixey, that he be- 
lieved he’d met Mr. Fanshawe Byfield 
before. 

“We've met,” assented Brixey laconi- 
cally. 

Fanshawe’s boyish face flushed, and 
his manner grew more awkward. 

“Look here!’ he said, suddenly turn- 
ing to the newcomer. “I—TI dare say 
you thought I was rude—insolent, per- 
haps—when you came to our place the 
other night. But if you’ll believe me, 
[ was decidedly upset about my mother. 
She’s been ill all this week, and a 

“Don’t say another word,” inter- 
rupted Brixey. “No ill-feeling on my 
part, I assure you. If I’d known, I 
wouldn’t have troubled you at all. I’m 
sorry I did. I’m sorry, too, to hear 
about Mrs. Byfield. I hope——” 

“There’s something Fanshawe can 
tell you,” broke in the old lawyer. “We 
were talking of it when you came. Say 
it, Fanshawe.” 
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“It’s only this,” said Fanshawe. “I 
can assure Mr. Brixey of this—I know 
he has suspected, naturally I suppose, 
that my mother had something to do 
with his uncle’s disappearance. Well, 
as 1 say, I can assure him of this— 
positively assure him: My mother has 
never seen or heard of Mr. Linthwaite, 
or Herbert, as she calls him, since he 
walked out of the priory grounds talk- 
ing to Kit Mesham last Tuesday. She 
knows nothing.” . 

“T’ll accept that frankly,” answered 
Brixey. “I’d begun to believe it my- 
self. But you’ve mentioned that man 
Mesham; I shouldn’t believe him if he 
said the same.” 

Fanshawe and the old lawyer ex- 
changed glances, and Semmerby 
nodded. 

“T think you might tell Mr. Brixey 
what you’ve just told me,” he said. 

“Well,” responded Fanshawe, turn- 
ing to Brixey; “I’d a row with Kit 
Mesham this afternoon—happened to 
meet him. I told him straight out that, 
in my opinion, it was all due to some 
of his confounded tricks that there was 
all this bother, and that suspicion had 
been thrown, somehow, on my mother. 
And I wanted to know why the deuce 
he couldn’t say what he did know, and 
—well, I said I’d good mind to take 
side in finding out what he was up to, 
for I’ll swear he’s up to something. But 
you know what he is—at least, Mr. 
Semmerby does—full of brag. And he 
said at last that if I wanted to know 
where Mr. John Linthwaite was, he was 
in Paris, on business that was his own 
concern, and that Selchester folk had 
nothing to do with.” 

“He said that definitely, did he?” 
asked Brixey. 

“Definitely,” —_ replied Fanshawe. 
“And of course I asked him how he 
knew. To which he said that that was 
his business, and nobody else’s.” 

Brixey glanced at the old lawyer, and 
Semmerby pointed to Fanshawe. 
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“Tell Mr. Brixey what Mesham said 
about him,” he commanded. “Do you 
good, Mr. Brixey, to hear a bit of criti- 
cism—from such a quarter, even if it 
isn’t complimentary.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind what he said!” 
exclaimed Brixey. “What was it?” 

“Well, if you want to know,” an- 
swered l'anshawe, “he said you were 
a meddling cub wanting to get sensa- 
tional copy for your paper. That’s 
what he said—with the addition that 
you'd got the wrong sow by the ear.” 

“Somewhat mixed, isn’t he?” said 
srixey. “I haven’t got anything by 
the ear yet. I wish [ had!’ 

“You've no news of your uncle’s 
whereabouts?” asked Semmerby. 

“None!” answered Brixey. 

The old lawyer got out of his chair 
and laid hold of his hat and gloves, 
which he placed on a side table. 

“Well,” he said, “I shouldn’t won- 
der, Mr. Brixey, if your uncle is in 
Paris. But,” he added, giving Brixey 
a dig in his ribs and looking slyly at 
him, “I’d very much like to know why 
he went to Paris, and, if I were a bet- 
ting man, I’d lay odds that Christopher 
Mesham knows. However, I must be 
off to church; I’m a churchwarden, and 
I’ve certain duties. I think,” he added, 
as he went out with his callers, “I think 
you two young men might talk a bit. 
I’m sure. Mr. Fanshawe Byfield would 
tell you anything he could that would 
help you in your search.” 

Brixey nodded, and he and Fanshawe 
walked slowly down the street together 
in the direction of the Miter. 

“Mr. Semmerby’s right,” said Fan- 
shawe; “I would tell you anything. But 
I don’t know a thing. I never saw your 
uncle here—and I know my mother has 
neither heard of nor seen him since 
Tuesday morning. So what can I tell? 
But I that chap Kit Mesham 
knows a lot!” 

“You'd do me a service if you’d an- 
swer a question or two,” said Brixey. 
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“They’re of real moment, or I wouldn't 
ask ’em.” 

“Answer any question you like,” re- 
‘sponded Fanshawe with alacrity. “Any- 
thing. What is it?” 

“Can you remember what you were 
doing last Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings?” asked Brixey. “Where you 
spent them—and so on?” 

“Can I!” exclaimed Fanshawe, with 
alaugh. “Can’t I[—just! I dined with 
Sam Merridew, the lawyer, on Tues- 
day night. He’d a sort of bachelor 
party, three of us beside himself. We 
were playing bridge from nine o’clock 
till two in the morning—TI dropped a lot 
of money. That’s where I was on 
Tuesday night.” 

“All the time—didn’t go home for 


anything?” asked Brixey. 
“Go home? No,” answered Fan- 
shawe. ‘“Merridew lives outside the 


town—up Waterdale way. I was at 
his house every minute from seven 
o'clock till we broke up at two next 
morning.” 

“Where were you Wednesday night?” 
inquired Brixey. 

“Wednesday night I dined at home 
—with my mother,” replied Fanshawe. 
“Seven o’clock’s our time. Quarter to 
eight I went out—to the club. And 
[I was at the club from then onward 
till about ten minutes to twelve.” 

“Thank you,” said Brixey, who now 
knew that the mysterious stranger men- 
tioned by Mrs. Iddison had been taken 
to the Byfield house in Fanshawe’s ab- 
sence. “I can’t tell you why just now, 
but you’ve given me some valuable in- 
formation. Now T’ll ask you another 
question. Has your mother been much 
upset during the last few days?” 

Fanshawe groaned dismally. 

“Upset?” he said. “TI believe you! 
She’s been awfully upset—and it’s up- 
setting me. She’s never been exactly 
well since my father died—nervous and 
so on—and she has a weak heart, and 
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—well, she has been thoroughly upset 
since last Tuesday. I think that sud- 
den meeting with your uncle upset her, 
though she’s never said so. You see, 
I'll tell you what it is!” he went on in 
a sudden boyish burst of confidence. 
“She’s nobody to talk to, my mother— 
no woman, anyway. She hasn't been 
one to make friends, and she has no 
particular woman friend in the place, 
and—well, I wish she had.” 

Brixey suddenly laid a hand on his 
companion’s arm. At their first meet- 
ing he had set down Fanshawe Byfield 
as an arrogant, bullying, unlicked 
young cub; now, though he still thought 
him raw and inclined to bluster and 
perhaps to brag, he was discovering 
something human in him. 

“Look here!” he said. “Don’t think 
me officious or interfering—I’m a 
stranger to you, and to this town, but 
naturally I’ve learned some things since 
I’ve been here. If your mother wants 
woman sympathy and company, hasn’t 
it struck you that you’ve got a cousin 
in there?” He pointed to the Miter, 
close to which they had by that time 
approached. “Now, don’t think me— 
interfering—but why don’t you walk 
in and ask your cousin Georgina to go 
and see your mother? Hang it all, my 
lad, blood’s thicker than water!” 

Fanshawe _ started. His mouth 
opened and his  fair-complexioned 
cheeks flushed deeply. After a min- 
ute’s hard stare at his companion he 
nodded his head two or three times in 
emphatic fashion. 

“So I will!” he said. “I’m obliged to 
you. You see, there’s been a coldness 
—I don’t know why; I never under- 
stood it—but, well as you say, blood is 
thicker than water. Where can I find 
my cousin?” 

“Come in,’’ commanded Brixey. He 
led Fanshawe into the hotel and down 
the hall to his own private sitting room 
and installed him there while he went 
to find Georgina. She, evidently bent 
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on church attendance, was coming down 
the stairs, prayer book in hand. 

“I’ve another sort of pious mission 
for you,” said Brixey, drawing her 
aside. “Don’t be startled—lI‘anshawe 
Byfield’s here. He wants you to go 
with him to see his mother. Go!” 

Georgina flushed as surprisedly as 
Fanshawe had, she instantly turned in 
the direction to which Brixey pointed, 
flinging an inquiring glance at him. 

“Your doing?” she asked. 

“Well, perhaps a bit of suggestion 
on my part,” admitted Brixey. “Well 
meant, I assure you. This lad’s in 
trouble. And from what he says, so 
is his mother. Do ‘em a good turn.” 

Georgina walked into the little parlor, 
where Fanshawe was leaning against 
the. table. She held out a hand. 

“Well, Fanshawe?” she said, with a 
ready acceptance of the situation, for 
which Brixey unfeignedly admired her. 
“How are you?” : 

Fanshawe vigorously shook the of- 
fered hand. 

“Hello, Georgie!’ he exclaimed with 
unusual enthusiasm. ‘Glad to see you! 
I say—come and see my mother, will 
you; there’s a good girl! She’s not at 
all well. Come and talk to her!” 

“To be sure—just now,” responded 
Georgina. Then she turned to Brixey, 
who was lingering at the door. “Bring 
Mr. Brixey with you, Fanshawe,” she 
added. “He'll talk to you while I talk 
to your mother.” 

Ten minutes later Brixey found him 
self following the two cousins into a 
room at the Minories wherein the lamps 
had not yet been lighted. Bright and 
warm as the day had been, there was 
a fire on the hearth, and by it in a 
low chair sat Mrs. Byfield, evidently 
deep in thought. She started as the 
three entered the room, and Brixey saw 
that since he had last seen her her face 
had changed—she looked like a woman 
trouble. went 
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straight to her and laid a hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Mother,” he said, “you've seen Mr. 
Brixey before. He and I met just now 
at Semmerby’s. I’ve told him you know 
nothing about his uncle, and he believes 
it. And look here—here’s Georgina 
come to see you—it’ll do you good to 
talk to her. So——” 

Mrs. Byfield looked slowly and 
searchingly at Brixey and Georgina. 
And suddenly she motioned the girl 
to a chair, then turned to her son. 

“Fanshawe,” she said, in a curiously 
quiet, monotonous voice, “take Mr. 
Brixey to the dining room and—and en- 
tertain him. I would like to speak 
to Georgina—alone!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


WHAT HAD MRS. BYFIELD TOLD? 


ANSHAWE took Brixey away to 
another part of the big house and 
into a long, low-ceilinged room, the 
French windows of which opened out 
on a walled garden. He lighted a lamp 
and produced a box of cigars. 

“Have a cigar,” he said hospitably. 

“Thank you—yes,” assented Brixey. 
“Interesting old house this of yours,” 
he went on, when he had helped him 
self to a cigar. “And that looks like 
a delightful old garden you’ve got out- 
side. I like those walled gardens that 
one finds in towns like these—something 
appealing about them.” 

“Like to see it?” asked 
obviously relieved that his guest sug 
gested something to do. ‘One or two 
fine old trees in it. Come and look 
round while it’s still light.” 

Brixey followed Fanshawe out. He 
had been intending to suggest an ex- 
ploration of the garden as soon as he 
saw that the room opened on it; he 
wanted to see for himself how it lay 
in relation to the dressmaker’s house 
at the back. And once outside in the 
twilight he looked curiously about him. 
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The garden was a square, set in high 
old brick walls, and plentifully filled 
with hardy shrubs and trees. From 
a miniature lawn in the middle rose 
a cedar of considerable size. Fanshawe 
pointed to it with obvious pride. 

“Only cedar tree in all Selchester,” 
he said. “Don’t know how old it is, 
but it’s done well in its time, what? 
There are a lot of rare shrubs about 
here. My father used to bring cut- 
tings from the south of France and 
try to grow them; some grew and flour- 
ished, and some didn’t.” 

Brixey strolled along the paths, look- 
ing about him, until they came to a 
doorway set in the wall. 

“Old part of the town, 
dently,” he observed casually. 
lies behind this garden?” 

Fanshawe opened the door and re- 
vealed a narrow lane. 

“This is Friarate,” he said. “Runs 
from the main street—yonder at the 
end—to the foot of the priory rounds, 
the Minories there. All old 
houses and places, there. That’s St. 
Fridolin’s church along there ; that place 
opposite is a warehouse. Ramshackle 
property, most of it—ought to be pulled 
down.” 

“That would spoil the effect,” re- 
marked Brixey. He took a rapid glance 
round, and identified the house which 
the dressmaker had described to him 
as her own. “These did red-brick 
places would rejoice an artist—you get 
such color effects out of them.” 

“Dare say!” said Fanshawe indiffer- 
ently. “But, by George, they’re full 
of rats! I had two of my fox terriers 
in there at the warehouse one day last 
week—we killed over fifty rats in two 
hours—swarms with ’em. You don’t 
want to buy a real good dog, do you?” 

“Not that I know of,” answered 
Brixey. “Got one to sell?” 

“No; but Nat Lee, the caretaker at 
the priory ruins, has,” replied Fan- 
shawe. “A real good ones too—an 
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Airedale terrier. Excellent as a house 
dog, or anything of that sort; if you 
want a house ‘dog, I can recommend 
him.” 

“My house is a set of chambers in 
the Temple,” said Brixey. “I wouldn’t 
condemn a dog to it—nowhere to run 
about.” 

“Well, this is a good one,” repeated 
Fanshawe. “I strolled up to Lee’s on 
purpose to look at him the other night, 
and [ soon got a proof of his value.” 

“Oh?” said Brixey. “How?” 

“T’ve a key into the priory grounds,” 
answered Fanshawe. “All yearly sub- 
scribers have, so that you can get in 
when you like. I let myself in the 
other night, rather late, and walked up 
to Lee’s house, and this Airedale was 
on the steps. Hanged if he’d let me 
pass him. I had to stand there and 
yell for Nat Lee. A real good dog, my 
boy, and I’d buy him if’we hadn;t half 
a dozen already, one sort or another. 
Come and see ’em?” 

He led Brixey—whose chief interest 
in his host’s story had lain in the ex- 
planation which it afforded of Fan- 
shawe’s visit to the priory on the previ- 
night—to another part of the 
garden, where half a dozen dogs were 
confined in a wire enclosure. Here 
Brixey spent the better part of an hour, 
listening to dog talk, in which his young 
host was an adept; and all the while 
he was wondering what was going on 
in that twilight-filled room where they 
had left Mrs. Byfield and Georgina 
alone. 

For Brixey had watched the elder 
woman’s face carefully during the mo- 
ment in which he had seen her, and 
he felt instinctively that she had made 
up her mind to tell Georgina something. 
No doubt it was being told—and here 
he was, gazing ruminatively at Fan- 
shawe’s dogs. 

There was a horse or two in a stable 
to be looked at when the dogs had been 
duly criticized, and altogether it was 
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nearly nine o’clock when he and Fan- 
shawe walked into the house again. 
Fanshawe, who had been loquacious 
enough in his kennels and stable, sud- 
denly became quiet and glanced uneasily 
at the door. 

“They’re having a long talk, those 
two,” he said at last. “I hope my 
mother isn’t getting upset. I wish I 
knew what it is that’s bothering her, 
for that there is something I’m certain, 
and——_”’ 

Just then Georgina came into the 
room, closed the door behind her, and, 
going up to Fanshawe, laid a hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Fanshawe,” she said quietly, “I’ve 
had a long talk with your mother, and 
now I’ve something to tell you as the 
result of it. You'll be a good boy and 
do exactly what she wants, won’t you?” 

Fanshawe turned an astonished face 
on his cousin. 

“Something out of the usual?” he 
asked. 

“Not exactly,” replied Georgina. 
“She wants to go to London by the 
train to-morrow morning. She 
wants you to go with her. And I’ve 
promised to go, too. We're all three 
going together. The train’s at eight- 
twenty, isn’t it?’ Now, will you tele- 
phone to Stillwick’s, at once, ordering 
a car for eight o’clock? I shall meet 
you at the station. And, Fanshawe, 
don’t bother your mother to-night about 
her reasons for going to London. She'll 
tell you in good time. Don’t ask her 
any questions to-night.” 

“Oh, all right,” assented Fanshawe. 
“If itll do her any good to go—it’s 
not to a doctor, is it?” he added anx- 
iously. 

“No—not 
Georgina. 
she’s been to London. 
she concluded, glancing at Brixey. “Are 
you coming? Now, Fanshawe, remem- 
ber all the arrangements. You'll find 
the station.” 
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to a doctor,” replied 
“She—she’ll be better when 


I’m going now,” 
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Once outside the house Brixey and 
Georgina walked away in silence for 
atime. At last she turned to him with 


a movement which suggested confi- 
dence. 
“You won’t expect me to tell you 


anything to-night?” she said. ‘What 
I’ve talked about with Mrs. Byfield 
must be absolutely private—yet.” 

“T’ve no right to expect anything,” 
answered Brixey, “of course. I only 
hope you've done her some good; she 
looked ill when we went in.” 

“T can tell you this,” said Georgina. 
“I’m perfectly certain that Mrs. Byfield 
knows nothing whatever about Mr. 
Linthwaite’s disappearance. She told 
me to tell you that from the time he 
left her, going away with Mr. Mesham, 
last Tuesday morning, she has never 
heard of or seen him.” 

“T took her son’s assurance on that 
point,” said Brixey. “I believe her. 
And that narrows things. Mesham is 
the man I’m going for. I'll start out 
a new line on him to-morrow. Shall 
you be away in London long?” 

But Georgina shook her head doubt- 
fully. 

“T don’t know. I can’t say anything,” 
she answered. “It depends. I shall 
have to tell Mr. Brackett to-night. 
He'll be astonished. But, after all, I’m 
very glad that I went to the Minories.” 


“T guess you were wanted there,” 
observed Brixey. “Well, I suppose 


we’re on the verge of something. Any- 
way, you're likely to find me here when 
vou get back; here I stick until my old 
uncle turns up, or until I hear where 
he is.” 

He was wondering as he turned into 
their quarters, if Gaffkin, who had been 
out all the evening alone, had heard 
any further news. Gaffkin, he knew, 
1ad an instinct for picking up informa- 
tion in queer ways and queerer places. 
But Gaffkin had heard nothing; he re 
marked over their supper that he had 
been resting his brain in preparation 
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for renewed and more vigorous use of 
it. And that night Brixey said no more 
to him about the Linthwaite mystery. 

““Mesham,” he said bitterly, as he lay 
awake; “Mesham, or Melsome—there 
was the arch scoundrel who was at the 
bottom of everything. Forger he was 
known to be; blackmailer he seemed to 
be; but what else? And how to get 
at him?” 

That was the problem which worried 
srixey. How to put a hand—the law’s 
hand—on this man, and stay his evil 
course. He was worrying about it 
when he went to sleep that Sunday 
night, and still worrying about it when 
he hurried downstairs next morning in 
time to go with Georgina Byfield to the 
station. That was a bit of suddenly- 
conceived politeness on his part, but be- 
fore the morning was past he saw what 
a piece of luck there had been in it. 

Mrs. Byfield and Fanshawe were al- 
ready on the platform when Georgina 
and Brixey walked into the station. 
3rixey saw at once that there was a 
curious, but unmistakable look of re- 
lief on Mrs. Byfield’s face. She looked 
as one looks who has been trying to 
decide on some eventful course and 
has at last made decision, for good or 
ill. And again he wondered what it 
was that she had told Georgina during 
their conversation of the previous eve- 
ning. Whatever it might be, he quickly 
discovered that as yet Fanshawe knew 
nothing about it. 

“T haven’t the remotest notion what 
we're going to town for,” said Fan- 
shawe, as he stood talking to Brixey 
apart from the two women. “But my 
mother would be obliged if you’d do 
something for her. It’s nothing much. 
Would you mind calling in at old Sem- 
merby’s office some time this morning, 
and telling him that we’ve gone to Lon- 
don and shan’t be back for a few days, 
and that to’morrow’s business—he’ll 
know what that means—must stand 
over until we return?” 
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“Certainly,” replied Brixey. “T’ll call 
on him at ten o’clock.” 

The express came in just then, and 
he helped Fanshawe to find a first-class 
compartment and to get his companions 
into it with their light luggage. Fan- 
shawe stood at the door when the three 
had boarded the train. 

“Hope to find you here when we get 
back,” he said heartily, leaning out to 
Brixey. ‘That was a mighty good tip 
of yours, getting me in touch with 
Georgina last night. She’s done my 
mother a heap of good already, and— 
hello, look there—behind you!” 

Brixey twisted sharply round as Fan- 
shawe, suddenly grinning, nodded at 
something behind him. And as he 
turned, the express moved away, and 
Fanshawe called out a word or two 
about somebody looking very much sur- 
prised and chagrined. Then Brixey saw 
who the somebody was. Mesham had 
just walked into the station, had caught 
sight of Fanshawe and of Mrs. By- 
field, and of Georgina, and now, oblivi- 
ous of all else, he was staring after 
the departing train with startled eyes 
and a thoroughly crestfallen look. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WARNING. 


T needed no particular exercise of 

observation on Brixey’s part to 
convince him that Mesham was com- 
pletely taken aback by what he had just 
seen. He remained standing just with- 
in the entrance to the platform, his 
eyes fixed on the disappearing train, 
his mouth open with surprise. He was 
so oblivious of all else but what he was 
staring at that he did not even see 
Brixey, who stood only a few yards in 
front of him. But Brixey saw and 
watched him, and was quick to under- 
stand. Mesham’s whole air was that 


of a man from whom something has 
been snatched on which he was keeping 
jealous guard. 


There was anger in his 
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look, but it was not so markedly evi- 
dent as a bewildered surprise. He 
looked, in short, decided Brixey, pre- 
cisely as Fanshawe had said—cha- 
grined. And Brixey began to wonder 
why. 

Mesham drew a long breath at last, 
and his gaze shifted from the train, 
now rounding the curve outside the 
station, to nearer objects. He suddenly 
caught sight of Brixey, and his cheeks 
flushed angrily. Brixey returned his 
glance with a stare of cool, premedi- 
tated insolence, and when Mesham, with 
a scowl, turned away and walked up 
the platform to the bookstall, he de- 
liberately followed. 
force himself upon Mesham whenever 
he could. 

The London morning newspapers had 
just come in, and the bookstall boys 
were busily sorting and folding them. 
The manager, standing near, was turn- 
ing over a copy of the Sentinel, and 
as Mesham approached he looked up 
and smiled at him meaningly. 

“Have a Sentinel this morning, Mr. 
Mesham?” he asked, holding up the 
paper. “There’s your name in it, sir 
—and a good lot more. Working up 
a nice bit of copy out of this affair, 
aren’t they?” 

Mesham sneered 
coppers on the stall. 

“Give me a Times,” he growled. “Do 
you think I want to read a rag like 


and flung some 


that? What do I care what they say 
in the Sentinel. All empty sensational- 
ism.” 


“There’s a whole column of it, any- 
how,” said the manager; “and who- 
ever’s written it seems to know what 
he’s writing about. He’s not afraid of 
mentioning names, either.” 

Brixey pushed himself in between 
Mesham and another customer and 
looked at the manager. 

“Has he mentioned the name of one 
Charles Melsome yet?” he asked in 
a loud voice. “Has that come out?” 


He was going to- 
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The manager took this for a casual 
and innocent inquiry, and, not knowing 
his questioner from Adam, turned the 
Sentinel over again and ran his eye 
down a _ well-leaded column, freely 
adorned with cross headings. 

“Melsome, sir; Melsome?” he said. 
“T don’t see that name. Perhaps you'll 
look for yourself, sir. Thank you.” 

Brixey laid down a penny and picked 
up the paper, purposely keeping his eyes 
fixed on it. He felt Mesham move 
quietly away; a moment later, looking 
up, he saw him leaving the station. At 
the door of the booking office he turned 
and glanced back in Brixey’s direction. 
Brixey caught his eye and grinned 
maliciously at him. 

“That’s to let you know that I know, 
my boy,” muttered Brixey. “Now go 
away and be very, very frightened.” 

Mesham went up the street, and 
srixey, following leisurely at a distance, 
saw him presently meet a man with 
whom, after the exchange of a word or 
two, he turned down a quiet side alley 
that led toward the cathedral close. 
They were some distance along it when 
srixey came up to its mouth, and he 
could then see no more of Mesham’s 
companion than that he was a medium- 
sized man who wore a somewhat loud- 
patterned Norfolk jacket. He had his 
back to Brixey as he and Mesham 
talked, standing by a blank wall halfway 
down the place into which they had re- 
treated, and Mesham was evidently so 
engrossed in what he was saying that 
he never looked in Brixey’s direction. 
And Brixey, highly gratified that he 
had given Mesham something to think 
about, and perhaps to talk about, went 
on to the Miter, and found Gaffkin and 
breakfast waiting for him. 

“Brackett wants to see us—together 
—after breakfast,” remarked Gaffkin 
as they sat down. “He met me outside 
just now. He’s very mysterious about 
something or other—some secret.” 

“Anything to do with Miss Byfield 











going to London with the other two?” 
asked Brixey, who had as yet found 
no opportunity of talking to the land- 
lord about Georgina’s new departure. 
“Has that surprised him?” 

“Plenty, I should say,” answered 
Gaffkin. “But he says nothing. It 
surprised me, too, after all you and I 
discussed with her yesterday afternoon. 
But I say nothing, either.” 

“Which means that you’re thinking 
a lot,” remarked Brixey. 

“Yes,” assented Gaffkin. “I am, Mr. 
Brixey. I think we shall have some 
extraordinary revelation or other from 
that quarter in a day or two. And if 
you want my honest opinion of the 
matter, I believe that Miss Georgina 
Byfield was either put in possession of 
that revelation last night, or is about 
to be when she gets to London. So 
I say nothing. But we shall see. To- 
morrow, sir, is a critical day in the for- 
tunes of that family, and if it passes 
off without some event I—well, I shall 
be astonished.” 

“Meanwhile, there’s to-day,” said 
grixey. “And I’m thinking of going 
for Mesham. Can’t you suggest some 
means of giving him infinite worry and 
annoyance, Gaffkin, without our break- 
ing the law? I want, somehow, to 
goad that chap until he’s fairly des- 
perate. By the bye, I’ve had one little 
passage with him this morning,” he 
added, and went on to tell Gaffkin of 
what had happened at the station. “I'd 
give a lot to know why Mesham looked 
so ‘all in? when he saw Fanshawe By- 
field and his mother sailing off before 
his eyes,” he concluded. “I never saw 
a man who so represented absolute dis- 
appointment of a queer sort.” 

Gaffkin had listened to all this with 
quiet attention. 

“So!” he remarked meditatively. “Tt 
may be, Mr. Brixey, that in whatever 
plot or scheme or conspiracy it is that 
Mesham has in hand—for it’s certain 
he has one—the Byfields, mother and 
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son, were to play a part—probably an 
unwilling part. And so when he saw 
them being removed—eh ?” 

“Do you know what I think, Gaff- 
kin?” responded Brixey. “I think that 
chap ought to be watched. I think we 
ought to concentrate on him—him. 
And I propose we give ourselves up to 
dogging his every footstep—following 
him wherever he goes. If he visits the 
Cavalier, so will we, or one of us; if 
he leaves the town, we must certainly 
follow him. If we can only make things 
so hot for him as to force his hand “ 

“We don’t know yet what old Brack- 
ett has to tell us,” said Gaffkin. “Bet- 
ter hear his story.” 

They found Brackett at the 
his stable yard, inspecting his horses, 
and it was in a quiet corner of his 
harness room that he told them his 
news. 

“T was going to mention this last 
night,” said Brackett, “but I was busy 
and upset about Miss Georgina going 
off to London. Of course, it’s right that 
she should go, under the circumstances, 
though what they are, I’m sure I’ve no 
lea. I hadn’t a chance of seeing you 
gentlemen. ell, it’s this way—there’s 
a few of us here in Selchester who have 
a little private club of our own—a few 
of the tradesmen and a few retired men, 
and two or three like myself. We have 
some very nice rooms over Walker- 
man’s shop. Sunday night, gentlemen, 
is our best night for meeting—always a 
good number on Sunday night. I was 
there last night for an hour or two, as 
usual, and of course the talk ran a 
good deal on the disappearance of your 
uncle, Mr. Brixey; naturally, it’s the 
topic of the town just now. And as 
you'd expect, if there was one theory 
put out, there were a dozen.” 





end of 
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“Any of ’em any good?” asked 
Brixey. 
“Some of ’em were pretty far- 


fetched,” replied Brackett with a laugh. 
“One man has an idea that Mr. Linth- 
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waite will be found to be an abscond- 
ing trustee. Another is certain that it’s 
an elopement. The favorite notion, of 
course, is that the first police theory 
was right and that the poor gentleman 
was murdered. But all this is neither 
here nor there, as regards what I’m 
going to tell you. You know, gentle- 
men,” he went on with a knowing wink, 
“there are men who keep close in com- 
pany—quiet, reserved sort of men who 
aren’t going to say all they think, or 
tell all they know, when there’s what 
you might call a general, promiscuous 
talk going on in such places as club 
smoking rooms. We've such men in 
our little club, and two in particular— 





Mr. Willett, the bookseller, and Mr. 
Archington, the wine merchant. I dare 


say you've noticed their places?” 
“T’ve seen them,” assented Brixey. 
“Very quiet, close men, both,” con- 
tinued the old landlord. “Not the sort 
to express opinions readily. Those of 
our members that I’ve just referred to 
were what one understands as ready 
talkers—you know. Now Mr. Willett 
and Mr. Archington, they’re the sort 
that sits quiet, and smokes its pipe or 
cigar, and takes all in, and gives little 
out—eh? Well, last night these two 
were there in a corner that they gen- 
erally get together in, and they heard 
all that was said without saying much 
themselves, as usual. But just before 
I was leaving Mr. Willett beckoned me 
to them, and they made room for me 
between their chairs. ‘Brackett,’ says 
Mr. Willett, ‘there’s been a good deal 
of talk to-night about the disappearance 
of this Mr. Linthwaite. Now, you’ve 
got the gentleman’s nephew at your 
place, haven’t you?’ ‘Since Thursday 
evening,’ says I, ‘and very anxious 


about his uncle he is.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ says Willett, ‘talk and gossip 
about one fellow townsman is not to my 
taste, nor to Mr. Archineton’s either; 
but you can take the young gentleman 


Tell him,’ 


a message from both of us. 
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he says, with a look at Archington, ‘that 
if he likes to call on us to-morrow 
morning we'll tell him something that 
may be of help.’ ‘I will indeed,’ says 
I; ‘and glad he’ll be to have it.’ ‘Weil,’ 
says Archington, ‘it’s to be strictly pri- 
vate, Brackett, and it mayn’t be any 
help at all. But we both think there’s 
something in it.’ 

“*Tt’s something, I suppose, that’s 
known to you two?’ I says. ‘Oh, well,’ 
says Willett, ‘it’s something that we’ve 
put our heads together about, in con- 
sequence of this disappearance, and we 
aren't going to mention it to a soul be- 
sides this young man.’ So,” concluded 
Brackett, “there you are, gentlemen. 
Mr. Willett and Mr. Archington have 
something to tell whenever you like to 
call on them.” 

Brixey and Gaffkin looked at each 
other. 

“Go alone,” said Gaffkin. “They'll 
more freely. Evidently they 
want to keep their information private 
and quiet; eh, Mr. Brackett?” 

“That’s about it, sir,” assented 
old landlord; “between themselves and 
Mr. Brixey, though they’ll no doubt 
give him leave to use whatever it is 
they can tell, if need be.” 

“T’ll go and see them now,” said 
Brixey. He motioned Gaffkin out into 
the yard. “While I’m gone,” he said, 
“take a walk round and see if Mesh- 
am’s about the town. And if he i 
let him see openly that you’re shadow- 
ing him. Do it boldly.” 


1 
speak 
i 


the 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE 

A> Brixey walked out of the court- 

“ yard of the Miter, he caught sight 

of old Mr. Semmerby, who, on the 

opposite side of the way, was hurry- 

ing beneath the overhanging 

trees of the cathedral close, evidently 

bound for his office, and he ran across 
the street and joined him. 
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“I’ve a message for you which I 
ought to have delivered half an hour 
ago,” he said. “I’m afraid I’d forgot- 
ten all about it till I chanced to see 
you. From Mrs. Byfield. She asked 
me to let you know that she and her 
son have gone up to town and won’t 
be back for a few days. That’s all.” 

The old lawyer paused and _ stared 
hard at Brixey for a moment. That 
he was intensely surprised, Brixey saw 
at once. 

“Oh, and she said—at least, Fan- 
shawe said—that to-morrow’s business 
must stand over, and that you’d know 
what that means,” he added. “I'd for- 
gotten that bit.” 

Semmerby shook his head and stared 
at Brixey harder than ever. 

“Mrs. Byfield and Fanshawe gone 
to London—for a few days!” he ex- 
claimed. “When?” 

“First train this morning,” replied 
Brixey. “I saw them off.” 

“You saw them off?” said Semmerby 
almost incredulously. “You?” 

“The fact is,’ remarked Brixey, 
“after Fanshawe and I left you last 
night he grew a bit confidential about 
his mother. Said she was ill and 
vanted somebody to talk to. I took the 
liberty of suggesting his cousin; and it 
ended by his taking Miss Byfield up 
there. I went with them. Miss Byfield 
had a long talk with Mrs. Byfield. I 
haven’t the remotest notion of what it 
was all about; neither had Fanshawe. 
3ut it ended, anyway, as I say—they 
all three went off to town this morning.” 

“All three!” exclaimed Semmerby. 
“What? Has the girl gone with them?” 

“Just so,” answered Brixey. 

Semmerby gave him another odd look 
and turned away. 

“T haven’t the slightest notion of what 
is means,” he said over his shoulder as 
he moved off. “But’”—he paused and 
looked back—‘“have you heard any 


news about your own business—your 
uncle? 


%” 
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“Not a thing!” said Brixey. 

The old lawyer nodded, shook his 
head, and went off, evidently bewil- 
dered, and Brixey, reflecting that this 
was, after all, not his own immediate 
job, went along the street to find the 
men whom he wanted to see. 

He knew both the places of which 
Brackett had spoken. Willett’s shop 
was one of those establishments pe- 
culiar to ancient English towns—a 
storehouse of old books, old pictures, 
old prints, and similar antiquities. 
Brixey had already looked in at its 
queer old windows more than once and 
had promised himself a closer examina; 
tion of the contents of windows and 
shop when he had more time at his 
disposal. 

He walked in now to find Willett, 
a quiet, reserved-looking elderly man, 
opening his letters at a desk which 
stood in the corner of a dark old room 
filled from floor to ceiling with every 
conceivable size of volume, from great 
folios to duodecimos. Brixey, who had 
an innate love of books, regretted at 
once that he had just then something 
else than books to think of. 

The bookseller glanced knowingly at 
his caller, and took off his spectacles 
as he came forward with a smile. 

“Mr. Brixey, I think?” he said. 

“Mr. Willett, I believe?” responded 
Brixey. And seeing they were alone, 
he added: “Mr. Brackett tells me you 
can, perhaps, give me some informa- 
tion?” 

Willett smiled again and 
Brixey on the shoulder. 

“Strictly between ourselves,” he said 
in a half whisper. “You know what 
things are in a little place like this. It 
doesn’t do to talk about anybody. But 
I suppose most of your investigations 
about this gentleman who’s missing are 
‘under the rose,’ eh?” 

“Pretty much so,” agreed Brixey. 
“It’s a first-class sort of mystery, any- 
how, Mr. Willett.” 


tapped 
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“I believe you,” said the bookseller. 
He opened a door at the back of the 
shop, and, remarking to some person 
within that he was going out for half 
an hour, put on his hat and motioned 
to Brixy to follow him. “We'll step 
round to Mr. Archington’s,” he said 
as they walked down the street. “Talk 
there more quietly.” 

Archington’s establishment, a wine- 
and-spirit vaults, stood at the corner 
of one of the four main streets of Sel- 
chester. It was one of those places 
divided into a good many rooms—pri- 
vate bars, public bars, a counting house, 
and so on. One flank of it ran down 
a side alley, and into this the bookseller 
turned, to slip into a side door which 
opened on a long narrow passage run- 
ing to the rear of the building. At a 
door at the end Willett knocked, and, 
receiving a command to enter, ushered 
his companion into a little office, snugly 
and comfortably furnished, and_ evi- 
dently sacred to the proprietor, another 
quiet-looking elderly man, who, at sight 
of his visitors, nodded comprehendingly 
and motioned the bookseller to shut the 
door behind him. 

“This is Mr. Brixey,” said Willett. 
“Come for a quiet talk. I haven’t told 
him anything yet. But he understands 
that whatever’s said is between the three 
of us.” 

“Just so!’ responded Archington, 
with a nod to the stranger. “Mr. Linth- 


waite’s nephew, I understand, sir? 
Just so. Queer business, Mr. Brixey— 


unusually so. You haven’t heard any- 
thing as to your uncle’s whereabouts ?” 

“No,” replied Brixey. “I’d be only 
too glad to.” 

Archington, who was warming his 
back at a cheery fire, stood for a mo- 
ment thoughtfully rubbing his chin. 
Then he pointed his visitors to two 
chairs which flanked the hearthrug, and, 
turning to a sideboard, produced a bot- 
tle of sherry and silently filled three 
glasses, after which he took down a 


f 
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box of cigars from the mantelpiece and 
handed it round. He lighted a cigar 
himself, sipped thoughtfully from his 
glass, and looked at Willett. 

“Better tell your tale first,” 
leit. 

“Whatever either of you tell me,” 
remarked Brixey, “I shall take in strict 
confidence. At the same time, if it’s 
anything that will lead to my finding 
Mr. Linthwaite you wouldn’t object to 
coming forward, if necessary?” 

Archington, who had dropped into 
an easy-chair, glanced at the bookseller. 

“T don’t think there'll be any need 
for any coming forward,” he said. “I 
think we can put you on to something 
that'll solve matters. That’s my opin- 
ion, anyway, and I think it’s Willett’s.” 

“Mine, certainly!” said Willett. “We 
can tell you of a fact—two facts—on 
Go on, Arching- 


said Wil- 


which you can work. 
ton.” 

“Well,” said the wine merchant, turn- 
ing to Brixey, “it’s this: Willett and 
myself, from certain facts, believe that 
your uncle’s locked up. If you want 
to know where—somewhere in those 
ruins at the old priory. If you want 
to know who his keepers are—the actual 
ones—Nat Lee and his daughter. But 
—they are acting for somebody else.” 

“You’ve grounds for this supposi- 
tion?” suggested Brixey. 

“Good ones,” answered Archington. 
“Now, as to mine. First: Last Wed- 
nesday noon, I was in my order office 
alone—the man who’s usually there had 
gone out to his dinner. In came that 
girl of Lee’s—Debbie, as they call her. 
I hadn’t seen much of her since she 
came home from London,*but I knew 
her well enough, because for a while, 
before she went to that milliner’s place 
in town, she was parlormaid at my 
house; of course, she’s smartened up 
a lot since then, though she was always 
a forward young minx. Well, she 
came up to the counter as large as 
life. ‘Mr, Archington,’ she says, ‘I 











want to buy some claret. I’ve not been 
well, and the doctor says I’m anemic 
and I ought to drink some good claret, 
so I want to try if it'll do any good.’ 
Well, of course, I showed her a wine 
list, and pointed out a very good claret 
at three shillings a bottle. I also recom- 
mended some Burgundy that I have 
at the same price. But no. Neither 
vas good enough for my lady. ‘While 
I’m at it,’ she says, ‘I'll have the best.’ 
And before I could say more, she put 
her finger on the price list, against one 
of the best wines I have—some very 
fine Chateau Lafitte.” 

Brixey started and whistled, and the 
other two men glanced at each other 
significantly. 

“At six-and-six a bottle,” continued 
Archington, “‘T’ll have half a dozen 
of that,’ she said. ‘You'll send them 
up for me, Mr. Archington?’ And she 
pulled out a purse and handed me a 
five-pound note. Well, of course, it 
wasn’t my affair if Debbie Lee liked to 
buy claret at six-and-six a bottle, and 
I gave her the change and promised to 
send the wine up at once. ~ But I never 
believed it was for her, for I never 
saw a young woman look less anzmic 
in my life. And, to cut matters short, 
[ put that fiver safely away.” 

Archington glanced at Willett as he 
came to the end of his story, and the 
bookseller nudged Brixey’s elbow. 

“T’ve got a five-pound from the same 
quarter, too,” he said. “And I got it 
about the same time—last Wednesday. 
This same young woman came into my 
shop just before one o’clock. -I knew 
her, for it’s not so long since that I 
bought some old prints from her father. 
She had a scrap of paper in her hand. 
‘Mr. Willett,’ she says, as candidly as 
you please, ‘there’s a lady that I know 
in London who’s interested in these old 
places like Selchester, an invalid lady 
who has nothing to do but read, and 
she’s asked me if I can buy her any 
of the books on this list? Have you 
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any of them?’ ‘What are they? I 
asked. She gave me the scrap of pa- 
per then. It was part of a page evi- 
dently torn out of some second-hand 
bookseller’s catalogue—some bookseller 
who specializes in topography and local 
history. There were several items re- 
lating to Selchester, and some of them 
were checked off in pencil. ‘Yes,’ I 
said, ‘I’ve some of these, but, as you 
see, they’re pretty expensive.’ ‘Oh, it 
doesn’t matter,’ she says. ‘She’s a 
wealthy lady—one of the customers 
where I worked in London—and she’s 
sent me a five-pound note to spend. 
So I showed her what I had—Blenkin- 
ridge’s ‘History of Selchester,’ in two 
volumes, and Dean Dewberry’s ‘Annals 
and Collections of Selchester Cathedral,’ 
and Raycastle’s ‘Chartulary of Selches- 
ter Priory,’ and one or two small things. 
They came to well over four pounds. 
She gave me a five-pound note. I have 
it in my pocketbook now. I offered 
to pack the books for her, and to send 
them by parcels post, but she carried 
them off. Now,’ concluded Willett, “I 
believed the young woman’s story at 
the time, but when I heard of Mr. 
Linthwaite’s disappearance, and that he 
was a well-known antiquary, and that 
he’d been seen about the priory grounds 
last Tuesday morning, I—well, I be- 
gan to think. And on Sunday Mr. 
Archington and I compared notes, and 
—there you are!” 

“What does Mr. Brixey 
asked Archington slyly. 

Brixey, who seemed to have relapsed 
into a brown study, suddenly woke up. 

“Let me see those five-pound notes,” 
he demanded. ‘“That’s the first thing!” 





think ?” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


SUSPICION CONFIRMED. 


HE bookseller produced an _ old- 
fashioned pocketbook, and, after 

a little searching among its contents, 
extracted a five-pound note, new, crisp, 
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and crackling. And Archington at the 
same moment unlocked a drawer and 
took another from beneath some papers. 
In silence they handed the notes to 
Brixey, who glanced straight at the 
numbers. 

“X 61-23784,” he muttered. “X 
61-23785. A moment—lI’ll write those 
numbers down. Thank you gentle- 
men,” he continued as he produced a 
notebook and pencil. “That’s the first 
direct clew I’ve had! I’m about as 
sure as I can be that this is not the 
first time I’ve handled these two notes.” 

“You, yourself?’ asked Archington. 

“T, myself!” affirmed Brixey. “My 
uncle and I bank at the same bank— 
the Amalgamated Counties, in Fleet 
Street. A week since last Saturday I 
cashed a check for him there. I took 
a hundred pounds of it in five-pound 
notes, all of which he’d have with him 
when he left town. If these are not 
two of them I shall be much surprised. 
3ut I'll know definitely before the day’s 
out.” 

“And if they are?’ asked Willett. 

“T want to have your advice on 
that matter,” said Brixey. ‘Now you 
said, Mr. Archington, that your impres- 
sion is that my uncle is locked up in 
the old priory. Do you think that pos- 
sible—possible, I mean, that a man 
could be locked up there for several 
days without it leaking out? Do you 
mean to say that it’s a place in which 
it’s possible to imprison anybody—in 
that way?” 

Archington pointed to the bookseller. 

“Willett knows more about that than 
I do,” he answered. “I’m not as 
familiar with our old places as he is.” 

“Well, it is possible,” said Willett 
as Brixey turned to him. “Unless 
you’ve been all over those ruins, Mr. 
Brixey, you’d be astonished in what a 
good state of preservation they are and 
what a lot of room there is in there. 
Two or three resolute and determined 
people, bent on .doing it, could keep a 
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man prisoner there for as long as they 
liked. There’s the old tower, for in- 
stance. The base of that is Lee’s dwell- 
ing house, put in repair some years ago, 
when the museum was started, for the 
caretaker to live in. Above it there are 
several rooms all in good architectural 
repair, with strong doors and so on. 
In one of them a lot of corporation 
records and things are stored, but it’s 
very rarely that that room is visited. 
And there are rooms above that. Yes, 
I certainly think a man might be locked 
up there, and nobody be any the wiser.” 

“But think!” objected  Brixey. 
“Those priory grounds are visited all 
day long! Do you mean to say that 
a man so imprisoned couldn’t attract 
attention from the windows, couldn’t 
shout to those below?” 5 

“There are rooms in that tower, sir,” 
answered Willett. “in which the win- 
dows ‘are so small and set so high in 
the walls above the flooring that a man 
couldn’t get at them.” 

“What about lights at night in these 
rooms, or in one of them?” suggested 
Brixey. “Wouldn’t that attract atten- 
tion ?” 

“Do you think the jailers would allow 
lights?” asked Willett, dryly. “No. 
Besides, there are one or two places 
in there that don’t touch the outer walls 
—inner rooms. That’s one of the most 
massive towers in England.” 

Brixey relapsed into thoughtful si- 
lence, and his two companions regarded 
him attentively as if speculating on the 
trefd of his reflections. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you’re right,” 
he vouchsafed suddenly. 

“T’ve no doubt it’s right,” said Arch- 
ington. “That’s where he'll be found. 
But what I can’t understand is, what 
does it all mean? Who’s at the bottom 
of it? You put Mesham’s name on that 
placard on Saturday morning—the one 
that was carried about the streets for 
an hour or two. Do you think he has 
a finger in the pie?” 

















“Can’t say,” replied Brixey. “I’m in- 
clined to think he has both hands in the 
pie, for that matter. But I don’t know. 
I know nothing certain but this,” he 
added, pointing to the numbers of the 
bank notes. “And now I’m going to 
make that clear. Your theory, of 
course,” he concluded as he rose, ‘“‘is 
that Mr. Linthwaite’s being kept there 
a prisoner until—what?” 

“Ah, that’s it,” said Archington, with 
a laugh; “until—what? Well, I should 
say until something’s taken place that 
his presence in this town was likely 
to prevent.” 

“That’s it,’ agreed Willett. “He 
turned up just when somebody didn’t 
want him. And so he’s been quietly 
interned.” 

“How do you—or how would you 
—account for it that if he’s locked up 
in that way, he’s free to buy wine and 
books?” asked Brixey. “That’s queer.” 

“Not a bit,” said Archington. “He 
got the girl to manage it; probably paid 
her well to get him a few comforts. 
She’s a sharp young minx, and it looks 
to me as if he’d been told that he’d 
got to stop where he was for some 
days, and so determined to make the 
best of it. I noticed you started when 
I said that Debbie Lee ordered Chateau 
Laffitte ?” 

“My uncle’s favorite wine, that’s all,” 
answered Brixey. 

“There you are!” exclaimed Arching- 
ton triumphantly. ‘Well, what'll you 
do? Go to the police?” 

“No,” replied Brixey. “Not yet, any- 
way. I'll satisfy myself about these 
notes, and then I shall consider further 
operations. I feel pretty comfortable 
now about one thing. From what you 
tell me, my uncle, if he is a prisoneer, 
is not likely to be either in chains or 
on bread and water. That’s something 
to know. And now I’m going to tele- 
graph to the bank.” 

Archington pointed to a 
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telegram forms on his desk, and Brixey 
wrote out his message. 


Manacer, Amalgamated Counties Bank, 
lleet Street, London. 

I cashed a check for Mr. John Linthwaite 
with you on May 12th. Please wire me the 
numbers of the five-pound notes which you 
gave me in exchange. RicHArD BRIXLEy, 

Miter Hotel, Selchester. 

“You shall know what I hear about 
this,” he said, as he went away. “In 
the meantime, silence all round!” 

He handed in the telegram at the 
post office, and then walked back to the 
Miter, expecting to encounter Gaffkin 
either in the streets or about the hotel. 
But Gaffkin was not in evidence; 
Brackett, the barmaid said, had gone out 
on business, and Brixey was left to his 
thoughts. And the more he thought, 
the more he was puzzled. Used as he 
was to the sensationalisms which were 
always cropping up in connection with 
his profession, he had never yet heard 
of a highly respectable gentleman being 
locked up in the middle of a small town, 
every inhabitant of which was alert 
to get news of him, and remaining in- 
carcerated for days together. And, 
granted that Nat Lee and his demure 
daughter Debbie were acting as jailers, 
it was preposterous to doubt that there 
was somebody behind them, somebody 
who, as Archington had suggested, was 
determined to keep Mr. Linthwaite safe 
until something had happened which his 
presence would have prevented. But 
what could that be? 

On one point Brixey’s mind was al- 
ready made up—he was going to know 
the secret of the priory before the day 
was out. He hung around the Miter 
wishing that Gaffkin would turn up, 
so that he could consult with him. But 
noon was chimed and rung from all the 
city. clocks and from the great bell in 
the cathedral tower, and no Gaffkin ap- 
peared. 

Then, at half past twelve, as Brixey, 
moodily strolling up and down near 
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the Market Cross, keeping an eye on 
the ends of four streets along any one 
of which Gaffkin might have appeared, 
he saw Empidge come out of the Miter 
courtyard, look round, catch sight of 
him, and point him out to a railway 
porter, who carried an envelope in his 
hand. The-man came hurrying up to 
him, 

“Mr. Brixey, sir’’’ he asked. “Gen- 
tleman down at the station asked me to 
bring you this, sir. No answer.” 

Brixey took a dirty and crumpled en- 
velope from its bearer and extracted a 
scrap of paper on which Gaffkin had 
hastily scrawled a message. 





Found out that M. left by nine-forty-one 
for Brighton; going after him by twelve- 
thirteen. Will keep you informed by wire 
of what I am doing. G. 

Brixey gave the porter a shilling, and 
was turning away when a thought oc- 
curred to him. 

“Here!” he said, calling the man 
back. “Do you know Mr. Mesham?” 

“Mr. Mesham—him that lives at 
Strike’s, sir?” answered the porter. 
“Yes, sit; well enough by sight, sir.” 

“Did you happen to see him go away 
by the nine forty-one this morning?” 
asked Brixey. “You did. Well, was 
he alone?” 

“As far as I know, he was, sir,” re- 
plied the man. “I saw him in a first- 
class smoker, sir—hadn’t no one with 
him that I noticed.” 

Brixey nodded in silence, and turned 
into the Miter. He was disappointed at 
not being able to communicate his news 
to Gaffkin, but a little reflection made 
him determine not to tell even Brack- 
ett of it. He had already made up his 
mind that he would not share it with 
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Crabbe and the police yet. Gaffkin 
would probably return from Brighton 
before night; if not, he would visit the 
priory alone. And while he lunched 
he thought out a plan of action. 

Three o’clock brought Brixey a tele- 
gram from the bank in London. After 
one glance at it he walked over to 
Chantry Passage and showed it to Wil- 
lett. 

“There. you are!’ he said. “Just as 
I expected. You see, the twenty five- 
pound notes I got in exchange for Mr. 
Linthwaite’s check were numbered 
X 61-23768 to X 61-23787 both numbers 
inclusive. Your note and Mr. Arching- 
ton’s are X 61-23784 and X 61-23785. 
Nothing could be clearer!” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Willett. 

“Without saying anything to any- 
body,” answered Brixie, “I’m going to 
pay a visit to that spot this evening, 
after dark. Look here—are you a 
yearly subscriber to those grounds? 
You are? Then it would be a help if 
you'd lend me your key. I want to get 
in on the quiet.” 

“You don’t think you’re running into 
danger ?” asked Willett. 

“Possibly, but it will only be for 
about the twentieth time,” replied 
Brixey. “That’s merely incidental. 
I'll keep you posted.” 

He lounged away the afternoon 
around and within the cathedral. And 
as he sat down to dinner that evening, 
still alone, a second telegram arrived 
from Gaffkin. Mesham was in com- 
pany with an elderly man, much resem- 
bling himself, at Brighton, and Gaffkin 
was carefully watching all their move- 
ments. 
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T lacked but two minutes of 

midnight when the man who 

crouched in the deep shadows 

against the front of a house 
directly across the street saw Police- 
man Henry Carnes stop before a certain 
house about the middle of the block on 
Cedar Street, between Sixth and Sev- 
enth Streets. 

Indolently the policeman leaned 
against one of a pair of wooden posts 
at the bottom of a short flight of stone 
steps that connected the door of the 
house with the concrete pavement. The 
door set back in a narrow lobby about 
three feet deep and could not be seen 
until one was almost directly in front 
of the house. 

The house was a three-story brick, 
vith a door and two windows on the 
ground floor and three windows to 
each of the floors above. It was one 
of eighteen houses in the row exactly 
like it stretching from Sixth to Seventh 
Streets. To all appearances the entire 
row had been cast from a single mould. 
One may find many such rows in the 
larger cities where space is limited. 

Outwardly, in this specific instance, 
there wasn’t the slightest architectural 
difference in the houses; they were as 
alike as peas in a pod. Their 
walls adjoined and were not so much 
individual side walls as merely parti- 
tions between the units. There were no 
front yards; the houses set flush with 
the pavement. 


side 


The neighborhood was refined, and it 
could have been surmised that the peo- 
ple who lived in that block were the 
virtuous sort that turns out the lights 
and goes to bed around ten o’clock. 

With the exception of a light at the 
house before which Policeman Carnes 
stopped the entire block was dark. The 
light at this house came from behind 
the glass panel in the door, and it was 
a peculiar-looking light from the fact 
that it passed through what appeared to 
be a large opaque checkerboard with 
lurid red and green squares. 

For perhaps all of three minutes 
Policeman Carnes leaned against the 
post at the bottom of the stone steps, 
indifferently yet carefully scrutinizing 
his surroundings, then with the end of 
his club he gave the post against which 
he leaned three sharp distinct raps. 

The watcher across the street, his 
eyes keenly alert for such strange pro- 
ceedings, saw one of the darkened win- 
dows on the ground floor raise a few 
inches, remain there a space of seconds, 
then go down again. Another three or 
four minutes passed before Policeman 
Carnes casually strolled Over to the 
window, plucked something from the 
sill, which he put into his pocket, and 
walked on down the street. 

Hugging the fronts of the houses on 
his side of the street the watcher fol- 
lowed. ‘the policeman stopped again 
at the next corner and, first sending an 
inquiring glance both ways along the 
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street, brought from his pocket the ob- 
ject he had taken from the window sill. 

The watcher, who could see every 
move in the strong glare of an arc light, 
saw the policeman remove several rub- 
ber bands from around the object he 
held in his hands. Shortly he identi- 
fied it as a roll of money. He was 
positive of that. 

Peeling off the topmost bill and shov- 
ing it into one pocket, the policeman re- 
stored the others to the original roll and 
put the roll into another pocket. Ap- 
parently a note had come with the roll 
of money, for he held a slip of white 
paper in his hand. The watcher was 
almost sure he heard the policeman 
muttering oaths when, after reading 
the note, he tore it up and threw the 
scraps into the gutter. 

The policeman moved on. The 
watcher gave him five minutes to get 
out of the way, then crossed the street 
and carefully gathered the scraps of 
paper out of the gutter, and put them 
away in his wallet. After which he 
walked back toward the house with 
the checkered blind and noted the 
number. 

At about the same time next morn- 
ing that Policeman Carnes was turning 
in for his day’s sleep John Dickerson, a 
private detective in the employ of the 
Men’s Federation, stepped from the 
elevator at the seventh floor of the Re- 
public Building, where the federation 
had its headquarters. 

He passed along the tiled corrider 
until he came to a door near the end; 
this he opened, and walked in. The 
man who stood at a window on the far 
side of the room turned and nodded as 
he entered. 

“What’s new and true, Dickerson?” 
the man asked. 

“T think I’ve run onto something that 
may interest you, Mr. Wright,” the de- 
tective answered. 

“All right; have a chair and tell me 
about it.” 


They seated themselves at the long 
directors’ table in the center of the 
room, and Wright brought out a box 
of cigars.’ The detective selected a 
cigar and lit it. 

“Tf I’m not much mistaken I’ve spot- 
ted a joint down on Cedar Street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh,” he said. “It’s 
No. 616.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed the other 
in surprise. “That’s the most respecta- 
ble part of Cedar Street. Are you sure, 
Dickerson ?” 

“At the present moment I couldn’t 
go on the stand and swear to anything 
definite,’ Dickerson replied. “But | 
have mighty good reasons for believing 
there’s something funny going on down 
there. I'll tell you about it and you 
can draw your own conclusions.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Tt was no less than blind luck, Mr. 
Wright,” the other began. “I live out 
at the Princess Apartments, you know, 
and was on a Fifth Street car going 
home about midnight last night. There 
weren't many people on the car, but 
among them was a young fellow I knew 
to be a fiend for gambling. I don’t 
know his name. 

“Tf I hadn’t known that he lived on 
the other side of town probably | 
wouldn’t have thought anything about 
him being on that car. As it was, how- 
ever, I wondered what business brought 
him to that neck of the woods at that 
time of night. A man in my profes- 
sion always keeps his eyes peeled for 
unusual things, so I decided to keep 
tab on this young gentleman to see 
where he was headed. Maybe you’ve 
heard it said that where there are birds 
there are nests.” 

“Good reasoning, Dickerson,” said 
Wright with a nod. 

“Working on that theory I figured 
this fellow was out for a night with 
the gods of luck, and he’d likely lead 
me to a gambling house,” continued 
the detective. “I didn’t know, of course; 














but in my line a man can’t always tell 
what’s going to turn up. This fellow 
got off the car at Cedar, and I did 
likewise. He started down toward 
Sixth; I went the other way. When 
I got up the street a short distance I 
crossed over and doubled back and 
was just opposite him when he turned 
into the house I mentioned.” 

“What did you say the number was?” 

“No. 616.” 

Wright made a note of the address on 
a piece of paper. 

“You couldn’t miss the place, Mr, 
Wright, if you tried. All the houses 
on that side of the street are just alike, 
and a drunken man living in one of 
them would have a devil of a time find- 
ing his own house. But this place, No. 
616, has a funny looking blind over the 
glass in the door. It looks like a big 
checkerboard with red and _ green 
squares. I hazard the guess that it’s 
marked that way so the patrons won't 
have to light matches to find the num- 
ber. That’s only a guess, however.” 

“Doubtless the right one, Dickerson,” 
said Mr. Wright with another nod. 
“Go on.” 

“T stood there in the shadow of the 
doorway on the other side of the street 
for about fifteen minutes,” the detective 
said, resuming his story. “During that 
time I saw two other men come along 
and turn into the house. I didn’t know 
just what to think of it. There wasn’t 
any proof that the place was other than 
an ordinary respectable dwelling, but 
what with knowing the first man I’d 
seen go in lived a good two miles from 
there, besides being a gambling fiend, 
it looked suspicious. 

“Weil, I was just about ready to 
move on with a view to looking into the 
place later, when here comes a police- 
man on the other side of the street. I 
decided to wait where ! was till he got 
out of the way and go back to get a 
car out home. Then the thing detectives 
are always looking for happened. 
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“The cop stopped in front of the very 
house I’m telling you about, Mr. 
Wright, and leaned up against a post at 
the bottom of some stone steps. He 
stood there looking around for a few 
minutes, then he gave some kind of 
a signal on the post with his stick. 

“Not much light came down that 
far from the arc at the nearest corner, 
but there was enough for me to see 
one of the windows on the ground floor 
raise a bit, stay there a few seconds, 
then go down again. The cop waited a 
little while before he walked over to 
the window and got something off the 
sill, 

“T trailed him down to Seventh 
Street, where he stopped on the corner 
under the are light. What he got from 
the window sill back there at the house 
was a roll of bills. I could see that 
plain enough, though I couldn’t see how 
much was in the roll. He got a note 
along with the bills, and after reading 
it he tore it up and threw the pieces in 
the gutters When he was gone I went 
over and picked up the scraps and called 
it a night.” 


“That sounds like busmess,” com- 
mented Wright when the detective 
stopped. ‘What district is that, Dick- 


erson?”’ 

“That’s Korb’s district, the fifth.” 

“Korb? Korb? That name sounds 
familiar. Have we got him on our 
roster?” 

“Tf we haven’t we ought to have. 
He’s the fellow that used to run the 
Palacé Café over on Grand Avenue 
about six years ago. He sold out and 
got on the force through a political 
friend. When Colby was made com- 
missioner about two years ago Korb 
was elevated to shoulder straps, and it 
wasn’t any time till he was a captain.” 

“Oh, I remember him now,” said 
Wright. “We used to be after him all 
the time about his slot machines. I re- 
member the gentlemen. About that note, 
Dickerson; what did it say?” 
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“T haven’t had time to reconstruct it 
yet, sir, but I have it here in my pocket. 
Let’s have some mucilage and a piece 
of cardboard and we'll see if we can 
put it together.” 

Fifteen minutes later the scraps of 
paper the detective had picked up the 
night before had been properly pieced 
together and pasted on the cardboard. 
The finished note was rather dirty in 
spots, but as a whole was readily de- 
ciphered. 

They read: 
will have to see Korb or the Old 


you want more money. Twenty 
month for the little you do is 


You 
Man if 
dollars a 
enough. 


The note was not signed, nor was 
there any mark whatever by which its 
writer could be identified. It consisted 
simply of so many words scrawled 
with a lead pencil on a plain piece of 
paper. 

“Well, what do you think about it, 
Dickerson?” Wright asked when they 
had read the note. 

“Plain graft, Mr. Wright; that’s 
what I think,’ answered the detective 
decisively. “It’s as plain as the nose 
on your face that No. 616 is a gambling 
joint or something like that, and Korb 
is getting a rake off to see nothing and 
hear less. But who is this ‘Old Man’? 
That’s what I’d like to know. From 
the looks of things he must be some- 
body higher up who’s getting his slice 
of easy money.” 


“The chief of police?” suggested 


Wright. 
“Not on your life,” replied the other 
emphatically. “Everybody knows Bur- 


ney is as straight as a die.” 

“There are only the mayor and the 
commissioner left.” 

“And I'll bet all the money I’ve got 
in the world it isn’t the mayor, Mr. 
Wright.” 

“Then of course you mean the com- 
missioner.” 
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“Who else could it be?” said Dicker- 
son. 

Wright laughed that idea to scorn. 
“Dickerson, you’re talking through your 
bonnet,” he said. ‘Dawson is all right 
or he wouldn’t be there. He had the 
approval of the mayor and the board 
of safety, you know. Why, he’s one of 
the most highly respected men in town, 
Dickerson. You’re mistaken when you 
try to cast reflections on him.” 

“Well, maybe I am, but he’s promot- 
ing sOme mighty shady birds to high 
places in the department,” said the de- 
tective. “Dawson knows as well as 
anybody about Korb’s past, but Korb 
is a district captain for all that. There’s 
some reason for Korb being where he 
is, believe me.” 

Wright shook his head in disagree- 
ment. “You detectives get some strange 
notions, Dickerson.” He laughed. “At 
any rate, I think it would be wiser for 
us to get to the bottom of this thing 
before we start making accusations. By 
the way, who was that policeman you 
saw last night?” 

“T didn’t know him, but I’ll make it 
a point to find out and let you know,” 
answered the other. “I have my own 
ways of doing those things; leave it to 
me.” 

“All right. 


know.”’ 


Go ahead, and let me 


Two days later Policeman Henry 
Carnes received a summons to appear 
before the chief of police in the latter’s 
office in the city hall at ten o’clock in 
the morning. Captain Korb delivered 
the summons to Carnes, 

“Carnes, if the chief asks you about 


that place on Cedar Street what are 


you going to tell him?’’ Korb asked the 
policeman just before Carnes departed 
on his errand. : 

“T don’t know, cap’n,” answered the 
policeman. “It depends.” 

“Your job on the force depends on 
whether you’re a fool, Carnes, and you 














can put that in your pipe and puff at 
it,” retorted the captain curtly. “You 
can’t hurt me a bit by spilling that story 
about the Cedar Street joint to the 
chief, and it’s a cinch I'll lay for you 
if you do. That ought to be enough for 
any wise man. Now run along and see 
how it turns out.” 

“Cap’n, if I thought you’d——’ 

“Not another cent,” broke in 
captain. “You're going to get a raise 
in due time, but you can’t get it by 
‘trying to bully me. That’s all for you 
to-day.” He turned his back on the 
policeman and refused to hear another 
word. 

Captain Korb may have thought him- 
self a wise man, but he wasn’t making 
a very wise move just then in baiting 
Policeman Carnes on the eve of a visit 
to the chief of police. Korb suspected 
that the chief summoned Carnes to ask 
him a few pertinent questions about No. 
616 Cedar Street; thus he should have 
known that it was folly for him to rag 
Carnes at that time. But Korb was a 
stubborn man, especially when threat- 
ened as he had been by Carnes. 

Carnes left the station house mum- 
bling to himself, and boarded a street 
car and rode down to the city hall. 

“Sit down, Carnes,’ the chief of 
police invited. when Carnes duly pre- 
sented himself. 

Carnes took a chair near the chief’s 
desk. The chief was already seated, 
and the next few minutes he spent with 
some papers on his desk that required 
his immediate attention. Suddenly he 
swung on Carnes. 

“Carnes, what do you know about a 
gambling joint at No. 616 Cedar 
Street?” the chief asked the policeman. 

30th the suddenness of the question 
and the nature of it took Carnes’ breath 
away, and for a time he was at a com- 
plete loss for something to say. Com- 
ing down on the car he had just about 
decided to expose Korb’s graft at 616 
for revenge; it would serve Korb right 
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for his refusal to listen to the police- 
man’s appeal for a larger share of the 
graft. And now to know that the chief 
knew something about No. 616 Cedar 
Street was a decided shock. 

“Silence is an admission of guilt,” 
the chief went on when the policeman 
said nothing. “I repeat, what do you 
know about that place? Before you an- 
swer, however, I want to warn you that 
you don’t know how much or how little 
I know; therefore you’d better conduct 
yourself accordingly. What do you 
know about it?” 

“What number 
Carnes temporized. 

dim! I see you are disposed to 
evade the issue,’ returned the other 
with a nasty laugh. “I'll be more frank 
with you. Last Tuesday about midnight 
you stopped before No. 616 Cedar 
Street. You gave a signal and some- 
body in that house put a roll of money 
on the window sill. You got the money. 
Right ?” 

The policeman batted his eye in as- 
stonishment at his superior’s knowledge 
of the affair. 

“You seem to know a good deal about 
it, chief,” he said. 

“I do know“: good deal about it, but 
there are some things I don’t know, 
and you are the man to set me straight 
about them. Now look here, Carnes,” 
the chief went on, eyeing the other nar- 
rowly, “I know enough about this af- 
fair to make short work of you if I 
take the notion. You can see that. I 
can produce a witness who will swear 
that he saw every move you made from 
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was that, sir? 


the time you stopped at that place un- 
til you tore up a note on the corner of 
Seventh and Cedar and moved on. 
You'll gain more than you'll lose by 
being truthful about this. If you want 
to tell me what you know I'll protect 
you if anybody tries to get hunk with 
you. Are you ready to answer my 
questions ?” 
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Carnes studied the matter for a few 
moments, then said: 

“T’ll talk, chief. I’d be a fool not to 
see the game’s up. You know too much 
about this business for me to get away 
with any lies. I might as well get on 
the band wagon and save my job if I 
can.” 

“That’s the sensible view. But you 
can hold your job only by telling me 
everything you know. Who’s running 
that place?” 

“T can’t tell you that, sir.” 

“You mean you won’t tell me?” the 
chief said sharply. 

“T mean I don’t know who’s run- 
ning that place, chief,” Carnes said. “I 
don’t know the first thing about the 
people in that house. The only connec- 
tion I ever had with it was to get the 
money and deliver it.” 

“Who did you deliver the money to?” 

“Captain Korb.” 

“IT thought so. 
there?” 

“Two hundred and twenty dollars.” 

“Hm! Nice fat purse,” the chief 
commented. “You got some of it, 
didn’t you?” 

“Twenty dollars,” replied the police- 
man. “I collect the money once a 
month—on the first, sir.” 

“Korb’s been cheating you, Carnes. 
A man in your position ought to have 
gotten at least fifty. You could have 
knocked the game cold any time you 
wanted to.” 

“T told Captain Korb that very thing 
Wednesday morning when I gave him 
the money, sir. When I asked him for 
a raise he only swore at me.” 

“T see. What was the idea collect- 
ing the money that way, Carnes? It 
seems to me they could have mailed it 
to Korb or Korb could have gone after 
it himself; then they would have saved 
your twenty dollars.” 

“Captain Korb told me once he didn’t 
want any mail like that coming to him, 
sir,” the policeman answered. ‘He said 
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How 
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mail leaves evidence. And he wouldn’t 
go near 616 himself or let anybody from 
there come near him. He told me the 
Men’s Federation had an eye on him, 
and he didn’t want to take any chances, 
Besides, it was convenient for me to 
get the money; I pass that place twice 
a night, anyhow. I generally called up 
from Schultz’s drug store, then went 
down and give ’em the high sign.” 

“What about that note you got Tues- 
day night?” 

“A note?’ 

“Yes, the note you got with the 
money and tore up and threw away at 
Seventh Street.” 

“Oh! Why, a few days before that 
I wrote the house a note asking for 
more money, and I dropped it in the 
mail box. I got the answer Tuesday 
night along with the money. I wouldn't 
be surprised if you’d seen that note.” 

“T saw it, yes. Who is the ‘Old Man’ 
referred to?” 

“IT don’t know, sir. I don’t know 
anything about him. I asked Captain 
Korb who he was, and he told me it 
vasn’t any of my business.” 

“Fim!” muttered the chief. 

He sat for a long time in a deep 
study. Carnes grew impatient of the 
silence and began to fidget in his chair. 

“Ts that all, chief?” he broke the si- 
lence finally. 

“Huh. What—— Oh, yes, that’s all 
for the present, Carnes,’ replied the 
chief, rousing himself. 

As the policeman got up from his 
chair to go he said: 

“Chief, I’m as curious as the next 
man. Would you mind telling me where 
you got all that dope about me and 
6167” 

“From Mr. Wright, secretary of the 
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Men’s Federation,’ the other replied 
readily. “His operative saw the whole 
thing. By the way, Carnes, it is not 


unlikely that Korb will question you 
about your visit here when you go on 
duty this evening. Suppose you tell him 














that I got a letter complaining about you 
hanging around a pool room on duty 
or something like that. I don’t think 
he will believe you, but it will keep him 
guessing. That’s all, Thank you.” — 
Carnes nodded and took his leave. 


At eleven-thirty that same night Po- 
liceman Carnes stood at the corner of 
Sixth and Cedar Streets.. Between that 
time and midnight he kept a careful 
watch on No. 616. He was merely 
curious, not bent on spying in an offi- 
cial way. In the half hour he stood 
there he counted eight men who en- 
tered the front door at No. 616. 

‘Looks like a full house down there 
to-night,” he observed to himself, 
“Well, the chief knows about that place 
now, and I wouldn’t want to be in 
there. I wonder how long it will take 
him to make a raid, and raid it he 
certainly will sooner or later. It’s 
funny to me Korb ain’t put ‘em wise, 
what with the way he grilled me this 
evening. He’s a mighty dull bird if he 
ain't got a hunch I put a bug in the 
chief’s ear. And he’s surely after my 
scalp, and—hullo! What’s this?” 

He broke off suddenly to watch two 
automobiles that he instantly recognized 
as police patrols come bounding into 
Sixth Street from Pine, the next street 
north. The machines drew up at the 
curb near the alley on Sixth Street and 
therefrom leaped figure after uni- 
formed figure until fourteen men and 
two officers stood on the sidewalk. 

A schedule of operations must have 
been arranged previously, for at once 
half of the platoon, with one of the of- 
ficers at the head, disappeared down 
the alley toward Seventh Street. The 
others, with the other officer in charge, 
came at a rapid pace toward Carnes. 
When they got close enough he recog- 
nized the men as belonging to a re- 
serve platoon from headquarters. The 
officer in command was none other than 
the chief of police himself. 
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“Good night!” ejaculated Carnes un- 
der his breath. “Burney don’t lose no 
time going after ’em when he knows 
where to find ’em!” 

There was but one logical explana- 
tion for the presence of the headquar- 
ters men with the chief at their head in 
that neighborhood at that time of night. 
The chief evidently had concluded to 
strike while the iron was hot. When 
the platoon came abreast of him Carnes 
saluted. 

‘Better drop in at the rear and come 
along, Carnes,’ ordered the chief 
crisply. 

Down the street they went with long 
swinging strides, and when they came 
to No. 616, which was readily identi- 
fied by the blazing checkered blind over 
the glass panel in the door, the chief 
called a halt. 

“Carson, Blake, Atmore, Carnes, 
come with me,” he ordered in a low 
voice. The rest of you stay where you 
are and be ready to nail them if they 
try to get away.” 

He sprang up the steps into the lobby, 
the four men he detailed from the ranks 
close on his heels. Three separate times 
he knocked on the door with his 
knuckles, and got no answer at any 
time. Without further ado he seized a 
stick from one of his men and shattered 
the glass panel at a lower corner. He 
thrust his hand inside, turned the latch, 
and the door swung open. 

‘Don’t be afraid to use your sticks if 
you have to,” he cried. 

They leaped into the hall ahead like 
eager hounds closing in on a strong 
scent. The hall was deserted except 
for a woman who stood at the foot of 
the stairs at one side of the hall look- 
ing at them with wide, fearful eyes. 

“What does this mean?’ she de- 
manded imperiously. 

“Beg pardon, madam,” the chief 
apologized. ‘We have reasons for be- 
lieving this house is harboring gambling 
devices in defiance of the law. In short, 
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this is a raid. With or without your 
permission we are going to search this 
house from top to bottom, and if our 
assumption of gambling is correct, you 
and the other inmates of the place are 
going to be pinched. Understand?” 

“Oh, is that it? Well, sir, before 
you get in trouble up to your neck let 
me inform you that your assumption is 
wrong. Three respectable married cou- 
ples occupy the three floors of this 
house, and I warn you that———” 

“We’ll argue that later,” the chief in- 
terrupted brusquely. “Blake, you take 
charge of this lady and keep her quiet.” 

“Yes, do, Mr. Blake, whoever you 
are. I am a desperate woman and 
might bite off your ear,” the woman 
said sarcastically. 

She calmly seated herself on a huge 
coat and hat rack at one side of the 
hall and said nothing more. 

Burney was not unduly harsh in his 
treatment of the women he met with in 
the performance of his duties, but, to 
use his own phrase, several women had 
“put it over’ on him before, and he 
did not now intend to take this woman’s 
word when the evidence against her 
declaration was so conclusive. 

But not the least sign of any gam- 
bling device did the chief and his men 
find in the house, though they searched 
it from garret to cellar. Each floor, 
instead of housing gambling devices, 
housed what appeared to be normal re- 
spectable married couples without 
children. And each of these couples 
had raised an angry protest at being 
wakened and forced to permit search 
of their apartments. 

The chief was astounded. He ques- 
tioned his men at both the front and 
back of the house and was told that no 
one had left or entered the house either 
way. Nor was there a trap in the roof 
by which anybody could have escaped. 

“T was standing up there on the cor- 
ner and saw eight men come in here 
with my own eyes,” Carnes volunteered. 
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“T had a man posted down there on 
Seventh Street and he reported ten 
men had come in before eleven o’clock,” 
the chief said snappily. ‘But where are 
they now?” 

It was a sad, disappointed, and very 
much bewildered chief of police who 
finally called off his men, and returned 
with them to headquarters. And as he 
resumed the round of his beat it is to 
be conjectured how many times Po- 
liceman Carnes exclaimed to himself: 
“Well, I'll be hanged!” 


The noon editions of next day’s news- 
papers were full of the raid. The re- 
porters made the most of what was 
considered a good joke and wrote their 
stories accordingly. Chief of Police 
Burney was ridiculed in every line. The 
Hemisphere, warmly hostile toward the 
administration, hailed the raid as proof 
positive of “the most gorgeous display 
of governmental incompetency and in- 
efficiency” ever known in that or any 
other city, and demanded the immedi- 
ate resignation of those responsible for 
“making our fair city a laughingstock 
in the eyes of the whole country.” 

Commissioner Dawson, upon being 
interviewed, declared in no uncertain 
terms that the raid was made without 
his knowledge and sanction, and was 
wholly unwarranted. Furthermore, he 
declared that he would at once begin an 
investigation and have removed from 
authority those who were guilty, which 
of course meant the chief of police. 

And to cap it all the three families 
residing at the alleged gambling house 
lost no time in bringing three several 
suits for damages against the city for 
a sum aggregating thirty thousand dol- 
lars. 

Under the circumstances the chief of 
police cowered with shame. The Men’s 
Federation, too, came in for its share of 
abuse, for Burney let it be known that 
he acted altogether on advice obtained 
by a detective in the employ of the fed- 














eration. 
to shift blame when he can. 
“Dickerson, what the devil kind of 
cock and bull story was that you handed 
me about that place?” the secretary of 


Such is the propensity of man 


the federation demanded wrathfully 
when the luckless detective appeared at 
headquarters. “It’s a fine mess you've 
kicked up! You've not only brought 
the federation into disrepute, but I'll 
be darned lucky if I don’t get my offi- 
cial head lopped off at the next board 
meeting. What have you got to say?” 

“Nothing right now, Mr. Wright,” 
answered the detective, still dazed. 

“What? Good Lord! Nothing to 
say when we have you to thank for all 
the trouble that’s been stirred up?” 

“T’ve got to have time to think it 
over; it’s taken my breath away,” an- 
swered Dickerson. “But don’t be in 
such a hurry to pass the buck to me, 
Mr. Wright. I advised you and the 
chief to get more evidence before you 
plunged. What we had was good, but 
we should have gotten a couple of fed- 
eration men in there to see what was 
going on. If you had is 

“Excuses are the cheapest things on 
earth, Dickerson,” Wright broke in 
hotly. “If you happen to have time to 
think it over I’ll see what I can do to 
help you. I’ve got your check all ready 
for you.” 

“You mean I’m fired?” 

“Certainly! Somebody’s got to suf- 
fer for this, and you are the most 
culpable.” 

Wright picked up a check laying on 
his desk and handed it to Dickerson. 
The detective glanced at it, folded it, 





and put it into his pocket. He rose 
to go. ; 
“All right, boss,” he said. ‘“‘There’s 


something funny about this, and I’m go- 
ing to find out what it is before I’m 
many days older. I’m satisfied there’s 
something crooked about 616 Cedar. 
I’ll show it up, believe me. I guess a 


little vacation won’t hurt me.” 
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“Of course, for the sake of all con- 
cerned I’d be mighty happy to have 
you clear this up, Dickerson,” said the 
other. “If you do you'll find your job 
waiting for you.” ‘ 

Policeman Carnes, too, was having 
his troubles. When he was dismissed 
from roll call the morning after the 
raid Captain Korb called him aside. 

“Well, you monkey,” Korb began 
acridly, “I guess you're satisfied now. 
I told you I’d get you if you knocked 
on me, but it happens the chief beat me 
to it. You gave him a bum steer about 
that place; at least, he thinks you did. 
He called me up early this morning and 
told me to put the skids under you. 
You know the charges booked against 
you. When you go home, Mr. Smart, 
you can take off that uniform and keep 
it off. Turn in your stick and badge 
it would be, you know. I told you how 
it would be, you know. Me, I handed 
the chief a fairy story that he swal- 
lowed whole. You'll think about that 
easy twenty when you’re paddling the 
streets looking for a job. Now clear 
out of here.” 

Carnes bit his lip in suppressed an- 
ger and could scarcely restrain the im- 
pulse to land a stiff jolt on Korb’s jaw. 
He reflected, however, that he could not 
afford either a fine or a jail sentence, 
and had to content himself with merely 
glowering his hate at his late captain. 

“All right. Tl get you, you dirty 
crook,” he said, between clenched teeth. 
“Don’t get the idea in your noodle I’m 
done. I'll be down on you with both 
feet before your next birthday comes 
round. Don’t forget that!” 

He turned and went out to the echo 
of a taunting laugh from Korb. 

Late that afternoon Carnes answered 
a knock at the door of his Everette 
Avenue home and found detective 
Dickerson standing outside. 

“My name’s Dickerson, Carnes,” the 
detective introduced himself. “I’m the 
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party who saw you get that money at 
616 Tuesday night.” 

“The devil you 
Carnes, 

His muscles tensed and it appeared 
for a few minutes that he would leap 
upon the man who had brought woe 
upon him, and would throttle him then 
and there. 

“No use getting sore about it, 
Carnes,” the detective hastened to say, 
noting the other’s hostile attitude. “I’m 
in as bad a fix as you are; the federation 
cut me off. We're both in the same 
boat, and we’d just as well pull in 
stroke and see what we can make out 
of this mess. I’m out to square my- 
self in this business, and I'll bet you’d 
like to see it cleared up yourself. Be- 
tween us I think we can cook up some- 
ing. What do you say?” 

Carnes considered the proposal for 
a moment, then said: “Well, come on in, 
Dickerson, and I'll see what’s what.” 

And that same night, about eleven 
o’clock, Carnes stood in a doorway 
across the street from No. 616 Cedar 
Street and counted nine men who en- 
tered through the door with the check- 
ered blind. He left his post, walked 
rapidly down to Seventh Street, along 
Seventh Street to the alley, then up the 
alley toward Sixth. At the rear of No. 
616 he found Detective Dickerson wait- 
ing for him. 

“T counted nine,” Carnes said. ‘‘Any 
come out this way?” 

“Not a one.” 

“Then they’re still in there. 
go.” 

There was a low board fence to be 
climbed ; they went over it quickly and 
dropped into a small back yard. The 
house loomed about thirty feet ahead of 
them. | Availing themselves of shad- 
ows wherever they found them they 
crept toward the house. Near the left- 
hand corner, its bottom flush with the 
level of the yard, was a small square 
window that opened apparently into the 
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basement. They gave their whole at- 
tention to this window. 

The window was locked, as they ex- 
pected it to be, but they were prepared 
for such emergencies. From his pocket 
Dickerson brought a diamond-pointed 
glass cutter and a small lump of putty. 
The window opened upward and in- 
ward, as they ascertained by the hinges ; 
thus the lock was calculated to be at 
the bottom in the center of the frame. 

Dickerson applied the lump of putty 
to the glass near the catch and drew a 
circle around it with the glass cutter. 
He gave the glass within the circle a 
smart rap with his knuckles and the 
disk came out, being prevented from 
falling with a telltale jingle by the 
putty. Nothing remained but to un- 
fasten the catch and open the window. 

With scarcely any sign of noise the 
two men crawled in through the win- 
dow and found themselves on top of a 
coal pile. It was pitch dark. 

“Tf we get caught at this, 
night !”’ whispered Carnes. 

“We're not going to get caught if we 
use a little sense,” returned the de 
tective. “But if we do it’s each man 
for himself. You stay here by the win- 
dow and play lookout, Carnes. If any- 
body comes whistle and get away the 
best you can; don’t bother about me.” 

He crawled away into the dense 
darkness. With the exception of an 
occasional rattle when he dislodged a 
lump of coal Dickerson made no sound. 
Slowly and cautiously he crawled down 
the side of the coal pile to the con- 
crete floor below, then he dared a 
brief flash of his torch. Before him he 
saw the regulation basement, furnace 
and all complete, and on the opposite 
side a flight of stairs. 

Getting his bearing on the stairs he 
snapped off the torch and made toward 
them. Up he went until he came to an 
unlocked door at the top. He put an 
ear to the keyhole, listened intently for 
a few moments, then opened the door 
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a few inches and peeped out. A dead 
wall confronted him, so he pushed the 
door open still farther and stepped out 
into a cubbyhole beneath the stairs lead- 
ing to the upper regions of the house. 
By side stepping a few feet to the right 
he could see around the corner of the 
wall, 

A long hall came to view. At the far 
end was the door opening to the street. 
Evidently the glass panel had been re- 
placed, for no draft came through to 
disturb the checkered blind that was 
drawn over it. A single strong electric 
light glowed in the chandelier at the 
front of the hall. On the right, backed 
close against the wall, stood one of 
those elaborate affairs known as hat and 
cloak racks. It was at least seven feet 
tall and had a large mirror in it. Sev- 
eral hats hung from its pegs. 

“They’re bound to make some noise,” 
Dickerson muttered to himself after 
standing there about five minutes with- 
eut hearing a sound. “They’re in here 
some place, that’s a cinch. Now what!” 

Accustomed as he was to strange 
things, Detective Dickerson was yet 
forced to stifle a gasp of astonishment 
when he saw the big hat rack swing 
outward from the wall like a door. A 
man in his shirt sleeves stepped into 
the hall and walked toward the front 
He opened the door to admit a 
then 


door, 
man wearing a long overcoat, 
quickly closed it again. 

“Hello, Billy,” the newcomer greeted. 
“Any of my gang here?” 

“Howdy, Mr. Wilton,” answered the 
man called Billy. “TI think you'll find 
some of your crowd in there, sir. That 
racket last night scared some of the 
boys off for a while, I guess, but there 
are enough in there to make the games 
go. The Old Man is here.” 

“T just got back to town about an 
hour ago, White, and haven’t heard the 
details of that affair last night,” said 
Wilson, slipping off his overcoat. ‘““How 
did you make out ?”’ 
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“Never touched us, sir,” replied 
White with a laugh. “Burney ain’t as 
wise as he thinks he is. I'll bet he had 
a sore head all day thinking about that 
business last night. The Old Man says 
he’s going to have Burney up and lay 
the law down to him for raiding re- 
spectable houses.” 

“That’s what I call adding insult to 
injury,” said Wilton, grinning. ‘You 
say the Old Man’s in there?” 

“Yes, sir; he'll tell you all about the 
raid. Make yourself at home, Mr. Wil- 
ton. I’ve got to go down cellar and get 
a few bottles of contraband for the 
ice.” 

Dickerson waited to hear no more. 
If Billy White were on his way to the 
cellar it was high time the detective 
was getting away from there, for he 
was directly in the other’s path. 

He turned and hurried through the 
door, pausing only long enough to close 
it after him, then snapped on his torch 
and hastened down the stairs into the 
basement. He rushed across the base- 
ment and dashed up the coal pile to the 
window where his companion awaited 
him. 

“Shake a leg out of this, Carnes! 
was his low-voiced warning cry. 

They scrambled out through the win- 
dow and let it drop into place after 
them, then ran crouching toward the 
back fence. 

“See anything ?”’ Carnes asked as they 
ran side by side down the alley toward 
Seventh Street. 

“Enough to make things hum,” an- 
swered the detective. “Carnes, that 
guy they call the Old Man is in there. 
Where’s the nearest telephone? We've 
got a date with the chief.” 

“There’s one at Ninth and Pine.” 

“Let’s go.” 

They ran every step of the way to 
the all-night drug store at the corner of 
Ninth and Pine Streets. A sleepy clerk 
on duty showed them the telephone be- 
hind the prescription case. Dickerson 
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grabbed the directory and thumbed it 
madly. 

“That you, chief?’ he spoke into the 
phone when he got his number and a 
voice answered from the other end of 
the line. ‘“This is Dickerson and Carnes. 
Now hold on, chief. We've got the 


right dope on that place now. I was 
inside. Just came from there. If you 


want to save your face and get that 
crowd red-handed bring a raiding squad 
to Seventh and Cedar right away. The 
Old Man is in the gang to-night. 
Hurry!” 

While the two men were hurrying 
back to the appointed meeting place at 
Seventh and Cedar the detective told 
Carnes about what he had heard and 
seen at No. 616. Carnes was amazed. 

“Who'd of thought it!” he ejaculated. 

“Nobody. That’s the reason they ar- 
ranged it that way,” replied the de- 
tective. “It’s a right clever trick hav- 
ing both those houses so they can go 
from one to the other through that 
secret door. What if somebody did sus- 
pect something crooked at 616, they 
couldn’t find any proof of it. You peo- 
ple didn’t find anything last night, did 
you? And nobody would suspect the 
house next door. They set up shop 
right there in the middle of that block 
so as to make the puzzle deeper. Sure 
you didn’t find any gambling at 616, 
because it’s all at 618, next door. The 
people living in 616 are in the game, 
of course. Say, who’s that there on the 
corner?” 

They were approaching Seventh and 
Cedar Streets, and leaning against an 
electric wire pole they saw a man. They 
got within a dozen feet of him before 
they recognized him as Captain Korb. 

“What are you two smart alecks do- 
ing here?” demanded the captain gruffly 
when they came up to him. 

“Why if it ain’t the little grafter,” 
jeered Carnes. 

“That'll be about all from you, Mr. 
Smart!” retorted Korb. 
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“What are you doing here, Korb?” 
inquired Dickerson. 

“That’s none of your business!” 

“T guess you come around to see some 
of your friends pinched, eh?” 

“Who said so?” 

“You heard me say so, didn’t you?” 

“Who’s going to do all this pinching 
—you two birds?” 

“Us and friend Burney, the big 
noise,” returned Dickerson. 

Captain Korb scoffed. “Burney don’t 
want any more raids as long as he 
lives,” he said. “Last night fixed him 
up aplenty.” 

He’s on his way to pinch 
friends of yours, all right.” 

“No flukes this time, either, Korb,” 
Carnes interposed. “Dickerson and me 
have been doing some investigating. If 
we don’t find ’em in 616 we'll have a try 
at 618 and that’s where—watch him, 
Dickerson !” 

Captain Korb bolted up the street as 
fast as his legs would carry him, with 
Dickerson and Carnes right on his heels. 
The captain was much too heavy for 
sprinting, and before he had gone a 
dozen steps the two men overtook him. 
He wheeled and aimed a vicious swing 
at Carnes’ nose and missed by a bare 
inch. In return Carnes sent his fist 
crashing against the captain’s chin and 
toppled him flat on his back. Before 
he could rise they had hold of him and 
were dragging him around the corner. 
At that moment a motor patrol dashed 
up to the curbing. 

“Who you got there?” snappily 
queried the chief of police as he leaped 
from the patrol, to be followed by ten 
other men. 

“It’s Korb, sir,” spoke up Carnes 
“He tried to get away and give the 
alarm up there, and we nailed him.” 

“Good work! He needs nailing. 
Throw him into the wagon and let 
Jones keep an eye on him.” 

Jones was the chauffeur. 

“Are you sure about that place this 
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time, Dickerson?” the chief asked the 
detective. 

“Positive, sir.” 

He then gave the chief a concise story 
of his experiences at No. 616. 

“You’re ail right, Dickerson,” com- 
plimented the chief when the other had 
finished. “Harrison, take four men 
around in the alley back of No. 618. 
It’s the eighth up from this end of the 
alley. Watch sharp! The rest of you 
come with me.” 

The two parties separated, Sergeant 
Harrison heading his detail back to- 
ward the alley and the chief with his 
squad running up the street. 

“They won’t answer our knocks, so 
we might as well act right away,” the 
chief said when they came to No. 618. 
“Banks, you watch the door of 616. 
Darnell, you and Gray bump this door 
in. Don’t be afraid of breaking it. To- 
gether now!” 

Under the impact of the shoulder- 
rush from two of the heaviest men on 
the force the door of No. 618 leaped 
from its hinges and fell with a crash 
into the hall beyond. The bluecoats 
crowded in after it, sticks ready. From 
above they heard a babel of cries, and 
oaths and two men came tumbling down 
the stairs. One had already reached the 
grotind floor and was making at a run 
toward the arched doorway in the wall. 
Carnes, realizing the man’s intention to 
get into the house next door, sprang 
forward and hurled him back across 
the hall. 

“Bulls!’ the man cried a raucous 
warning up the stairs, and the next in- 
stant he was throttled by a burly blue- 
coat. 

“Turner, you and Casey stand by 
down here and don’t let anybody down 
those stairs. Up you go, men!” the 
chief barked his orders. 

Up they went with a rush, driving the 
two men who were coming down back 
to the top. Through a single narrow 
doorway in the hall above at least ten 
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men were trying to squirm at once. 
The policemen fell upon them tooth 
and nail and beat them back step by 
step. It was a hopeless fight from the 
first, and those in the house quickly 
realized it and gave up. 

The room in which they - finally 
herded them was a long one. And in 
that room, under a blaze of electric 
lights, were gambling devices of almost 
every description, from the lowly crap 
to the aristocratic faro and baccarat ta- 
bles, with poker tables interspersed here 
and there. All the furniture was ma- 
hogany and the fittings of the finest 
quality. It was evidently a very ex- 
clusive gambling house. 

Chief Burney counted 
found sixteen prisoners. 

“White,” he addressed a man in his 
shirt sleeves, “I take it this is your 
place?” 

“No use denying that, Burney,” re- 
plied White with a wry grimace. 

“Rather ingenious trick, Billy. When 
you quit over there on Carney Street 
you told me you were out of the busi- 
ness for good. I'll never believe a pro- 
fessional gambler again. But that isn’t 
what I wanted to say. Are these fel- 
lows all the patrons you had to-night?” 

“That’s all of ‘em, chief.” 

The chief looked at White search- 
ingly a moment, then said: “Seems to 
me there’s one missing; I’ll have a look 
around for him.” 

“Save your time, chief, save your 
time,” White hastened to say. “I give 
you my word they’re all here.” 

“Have you forgotten already what I 
said about professional gamblers, 
silly ?” the chief replied cynically. 

He found no sulkers under the tables 
or behind the chairs and curtains. 
There was a closet near where the 
group of prisoners stood, and he gave 
this his attention. He opened the door 
and looked in. 

“Ah! Won’t you join us, please?” 
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With a muttered oath and a rather yourself and any of your friends you 
sheepish look on his face a tall, digni- have a mind to.” 
fied man of about forty-five stepped The next day’s papers carried the 
from the closet into the room. The announcement that the police commis- 
chief of police was the first to break sioner had, owing to ill health, resigned 
the intense silence that followed the and departed southward for an indefi- 


appearance of the man. nite stay. Captain Korb, of the fifth 
“Commissioner, I guess you can ex- district, gave no cause for his sudden 
plain your presence here to the satis- resignation, It was also reported that 


faction of the mayor and the board of _ the suits against the city growing out of 
safety,” he said ina cold voice. “Inthe the false raid at No. 616 Cedar Street 
meantime you may arrange bail for had been withdrawn, 


CONFESSES MURDER AFTER THIRTEEN YEARS 


BELIEVING that he was about to die John B. Etley, a painter, recently called 
a nurse and a newspaperman to his bedside in a hospital in Louisville, 
Kentucky, and confessed to them that he had killed his wife Virginia, thirteen 
years ago. In semiconscious intervals the sick man declared that he had to kill 
his wife to get rid of his troubles. The police were notified of his statements, 
and after he had repeated them to three patrolmen he was placed under arrest. 
Once before Etley was arrested in connection with this crime. Soon after 
the homicide occurred he was taken into custody, charged with the murder of 
his wife, tried, convicted, and sentenced to the penitentiary for life. But the story 
he told at that time—that his wife’s throat had been cut by a burglar—could not 
be shaken, and on appeal to a higher court from his conviction the sentence was 


reversed and he was freed. 
NS 


1 

CHEATING SING SING 
‘OME swindler is making Sing Sing prison, at Ossining, New York, the victim 
of his illegal activities. Officers of the big State penal institution recently 
sent to a “woolen merchant” in Newark, New Jersey, checks amounting in all 
to sixteen hundred dollars, for wool for the prison shops. A recent inventory 
disclosed, however, no trace of the goods ordered and paid for, although vouchers 

for its receipt had been signed by trusted convicts in charge of supplies. 

This is the second fraud which has been practiced on the prison within a 
vear, the first being a similar deal in coal which never reached the bins of the 
institution, That transaction cost Sing Sing $8,100. 

It is believed that some of the convicts in the prison are codperating with 
friends outside the walls in the plan to defraud the State. 
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‘ told you in the last issue that we would print in this one some of the : 
‘—— which readers, feeling particularly interested and well disposed 
toward the magazine and its welfare, have taken the trouble to sit down 

and write us. 

These letters touch on various subjects that have to do with the magazine, 
but communications we particularly had in mind were those which showed 
pleasure at the idea of making the Chat a get-together place for authors and 
readers. However, we will not play favorites, but will print some of the letters 
which do not mention this plan, not because those who sent them did not favor 
it, but, no doubt, because they had not heard of it when they wrote. 

Remember that no correspondence can last if it is one-sided. So, if you 
expect letters from your favorite authors, with comments on them by the editor, 
you must write to them, and keep at it. 


Hasn’t Made Up His Mind Which Author He’ll Pick First 

“Fine, grand, elegant, is that idea of making the Chat a meeting place for 
authors and readers, with the editor as umpire, or toastmaster, or whatever he 
wants to call himself,” writes Fred Patterson of Geneva, New York, who has 
not made up his mind which author he will pick, or “pick on,”’ first. 

“Just as soon as I have a quiet think about it,” he continues, “I am going 
to pick out the author about whom I would like to know something. Then I am 
going to write you, or the author direct, and ask ‘em a lot of things. I have not 
made up my mind just yet, as I have said, but I think the lucky man will be 
Bryan Irvine, whom I will call upon first, for let me tell you I don’t mean to 
stop with one author; no, not by a long shot. I want to hear from a lot of them. 

“Irvine has certainly got a lot of inside ‘dope’ on prison stuff. No, I don't 
know this because I have boarded in one of these free hotels, smartie, for the 
outside of the one in our neighboring city, Auburn—and I always take the other 
side of the street when I pass the grim gray walls of that institution of incarcera- 
tion, at that—is the closest I have ever been to knowing, from personal experi- 
ence, what a prison is like. But, when an author really knows his subject, a 
reader, even if he has no first-hand knowledge of the thing or place that is being 
written about, just knows, if the author has or has not.” 


One That McCulley Got Direct 

This is from a letter, turned over to us by McCulley, which came to him in 
our care, from W. L. Terhune, who was staying, when he wrote it, at the Hotel 
Lenox, Boston, Massachusetts: “When you are through with Thubway Tham, 
do not let Craddock get ahold of him, but see that Tham honestly makes good 
financially and meets a girl who is able to reform him, so he can settle down to 
a happy life.” 

We kind of feel that way about it, too. Honestly, yg are pretty certain we 
would send Mack his old story back if he had Cr addock catch that sympathetic 
little character, Thubway Tham, and put him in “stir.” Well, we surely would, 
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if Mac did not promise to have Tham come bounding out of jail in the very next 
story and put it all over Craddock fourteen different ways. What say you all? 


We Will Get Sight After Him 

A. E. B., of Columbus, Ohio, says: “As a reader of your magazine I wish 
to endorse heartily J. B. B.’s suggestion in regard to the ‘With Our Authors’ 
department. 

“My favorite author is J. R. Ward. I think his—or her—stories are the 
wittiest and most interesting I have ever read. They seem to tickle my funny 
bene in the right place. I am making a collection of Ward’s stories and hope to 
see more of them soon. I would like to» hear something about the author of 
these stories. In my epinion, Detective Story MaGazine is the most interesting 
magazine in the United States.” 

Thanks, brother, thanks, for those kind words. Now, as to the author, Ward, 
we are not sure whether it’s Miss or Mister, either. All we know is that he 
gets his mail at an address at the seat of our national government, Washington, 
D. C., and that he sends us what we think are very good stories, which we are 
always mighty glad to buy. However, we are. sending him—or her—in this 
mail a letter with a very pleasant but firm request that he “come across,” 


Even if it Cost Three Times as Much 
Lester C. Sherrard, P. O. Box 551, Fairmont, West Virginia, greeted us 
this morning with these kind words: “I have been reading DETECTIVE STORY 
MaGaZInE for the past two years, and I find that it is the best magazine on the 
market, even though many of the others cost two or three times as much. I 
wish you would primt more stories about the ‘White Rock,’ ‘The Gray Phantom,’ 
‘The Joker,’ ‘The Spider,’ ‘Doctor Bentiron,’ and ‘Thubway Tham.’ ” 


7 

Something For Us 
It is seldom that the poor old editor gets anything nice handed to him, so 
he is all set up over this from John Youcavitch, of Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Modesty prevents us from going further, but this gentleman certainly knows 
what’s good when he sees it. Listen here: ‘Keep up the good work and carry 
out vour idea, or perhaps I should call it J. B. B.’s idea, in the December second 
issue. / enjoy the Chat as much as the stories. Your real life experiences with 
burglars gave me a good—please pardon—smile. That’s what we want.” 
Authors please take notice—“Give us some of that in the stories. Where’s Keene 

Thompson? Resurrect him, and we’re yours for life. Do it now!” 

Tell you about Keenie: He got ill here in New York quite a while ago, 
drifted out to the coast—California—where he got into the movie end of the 
game. “Continuity man,” is what he calls himself. But we are sure that he 
would much rather write stories, and just as soon as “Richard is himself again” 
you will see him back at fiction writing. Don’t let any of you fool yourselves; 
creative writing is hard work and sure does take it out of one. 


Same to You 
This is the way W. J. B. of Cleveland, Ohio, feels about the magazine: “I 
just finished reading ‘The Curse on the House of Carson,’ by Doctor Poate, 
and got so-enthusiastic about it I just had to sit down and write you a letter, 
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telling you how good I think it is. I think it is one of the best stories ever pub- 
lished in your magazine. And that’s saying something, believe me. I wauld 
greatly enjoy reading some more Doctor Bentiron stories, too. J. B. B.’s sug- 
gestion of starting a ‘With Our Authors’ Club’ in my opinion is a most excellent 
one. It seems as if I would enjoy the stories still more if I were intimately 
acquainted with the authors, so to speak. Wishing your magazine a prosperous 
New Year, and many more to come, [ remain, ever a friend of it.” 


“Our” Magazine is Right 

From Knoxville, Tennessee, James Zackary sends this to cheer the heart and 
fan the flame of ambition to a fiery glow: “Since I started reading the DETECTIVE 
Story MAGAZINE several years ago / have not missed a copy. Of course, all of 
us missed our favorite publication while the printers were on their ‘vacation,’ but 
we are ‘catching up.’ 

“Tt is not my intention to criticise your—or our magazine, I should say— 
but I must get this off my mind. The other magazines, though we have to pay 
twenty, twenty-five, and even thirty cents per copy, are not half so interesting as 
the Detective Story MaGazine. Now how does this strike you? Enlarge the 
D. S. M. and raise the price to twenty or twenty-five cents. We get our copy 
on Tuesdays, and by Wednesday or Thursday we have to buy one of these 
non-entertaining magazines for more money than you ask for yours, just to have 
something to read till the D. S. M. is on sale again. If you will put this proposition 
up to the readers I am sure they will agree to it. 

“My letter is getting rather long, but I must say something of the authors. 
My favorites are Johnston McCulley, Herman Landon, and Scott Campbell.” 


Short, But—— 

“Let me congratulate you on your Detective Story MacGazine. Jt grows 
better each week. Please tell McCulley to bring back ‘Black Star.’ The ‘Joker’ 
stories by Kahler are also fine.” This came from Hubert S. Flynt who lives at 
Rural Hall, North Carolina. 

SE a eee 
The judges in the Prize Story Contest are right down to their work of picking 
the winners and also finding stories that we will be glad to buy for the magazine. 
There are some “wonders” among the huge pile that has to be gone through. 
However, it will not be long now before we will announce who are the lucky 


three, 


NEW EXPERIENCE FOR NEW YORK AND ENGLAND 
EW YORK had its first chance to see a woman officiate at trials when Mrs. 
Jean H. Norris, a lawyer, was appointed magistrate in the city courts. Now 
England has had for the first time in its history a similar opportunity. Mrs. 
Ada Summers, wife of the mayor of Stalybridge, Cheshire, England, recently 
was sworn in as a magistrate and took her place on the bench. Seven other 
prominent women have been appointed magistrates in London, but Mrs. Summers 
is the first in the British isles to have served in her new capacity. 











If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been cemmitted in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelepe. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Littian H.—No, I do not find you bad tempered or willingly jealous, but 
you do lack a happy, jeyous disposition, and are too much inclined to be moody, 
to brood over what yeu censider wrongs and slights. It is only a habit of mind, 
not your dispositien, and easily can be overcome. As you have a good color 
sense and an eye fer design I should say that you have chosen wisely in becoming 
a milliner. 


Rat Roap & C. Q. D.—The writing you enclose shows a person who has 
some of the qualities which help to give success in detective work, but I par- 
ticularly note that self-control is not one of them, and until that is attained there 
isn’t much use for him to try so exacting a profession, in which the missing 
quality is one of the prime requisites. He is sincere, has honest instincts, possesses 
a personality which is rather pleasant, and has a mind which is naturally ob- 
servant and deductive in its operations. 


Cer1a M.—Oh, Celia, Celia—after all I’ve said, to the point of weariness, 
about my not being a fortune teller! Dear girl, I don’t know a single thing 
about your future. You hope that your future and your character ‘“‘are favorable,” 
do you? But to what? You see, even if I were not a handwriting expert I'd 
begin to suspect that you were pretty inaccurate, wouldn’t I? Your character 
is not a bad one; not at all. You have lots of fine traits, and I like your simple 
tastes and your ability to feel true affection. It’s your mind that needs attention. 
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Learn really to think; learn to make what you say represent something positive 
and sensible, and you will be on the way to a useful life. / 


S. S.—I’m sure you are sincere in saying that you don’t mind plain talk. 
Your hurried, unornamented writing, with the wide spaces between each word, 
shows me that you are one to whom ceremony and all mere external elements 
of life are unimportant. Your worst fault is your disposition to be always in a 
hurry. It hurts the grace of your manner, injures your efficiency, and makes you 
careless and disorderly in act and in speech, despite your instinctive tendency to 
be tactful. That you are moody is indicated by the downward droop of your 
line of writing. , 
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Best slow up; try to get and keep a calm within. Stop your thoughts 
whirling ; stop your ideas rushing on you too fast. Try to pin yourself down to 
doing a few things and doing them well, and being at peace with yourself. 


T. A.—So many people are like you. They write me that they have tried 
so and so in the way of work, and that they can’t seem to find anything they like. 
In many a case, as in yours, the difficulty is that people don’t like work at all. 
Don’t be angry. You are not incurably lazy, but you arg temperamentally very 
much so, You like to be excited and thrilled, and work, no matter what its nature, 
soon ceases to do either. You do not possess positive talents for just one line of 
work. People who do seldom feel any doubt as to their true occupation. But you 
do possess adaptability, which is a talent in and of itself. You take my advice. 
Stop looking for the perfect job. Just get hold of the nearest one and see how 
much good work you can do in it. Take my word for it, you'll surprise yourself. 


Harrw Mann.—I’m always glad to have serious thinkers interested in 
graphology, no matter whether they are skeptical or not. The shortness of your 
“t” bar shows that your will power is inclined to vacillate, but the formation of 
your “y”—really quite unusual—shows that stubbornness is an underlying quality 
of your character. That you have a temper is indicated by your suddenly increased 
pen pressure, especially on your signature. Hopefulness of disposition is shown 
by the upward tendency of ygur writing, while your capacity for affection is to be 
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seen in your rightward inclination and in the nervous formation of your letters. 
How’s that ? 


LioneL D.—So you want to be “a dick” or a Wall Street millionaire? All 
you're waiting for apparently is that I say which it shall be. Oh, tut, tut, my dear 
lad. Even though you are only eighteen you should know better than to talk like 
that. And why did you punch that Irishman? It’s all right to be handy with 
your fists when in a good cause, but a boy of your age oughtn’t to be trashing 
around promiscuously. 
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No, I don’t think you would make a good detective at all. A clever operative 
is not intensely concerned with his own interesting self, and that’s what you are 
at present. As for the millionaire end of it, in these troubled times earnest young 
men are thinking how they can be better, more useful, and more honest, instead of 
aspiring to pile up more than a fair amount of this world’s goods. No, you're 
not a crank, Lionel; you’re just rather a conceited young chap, with a mind 
which might be trained to good purposes. My advice to you is to go into 
business, preferably with your father or some friend older, gentler, and wiser 
than yourself. 


DoucuBoy.—My, I’m sorry that you have spent so much time learning to 
be a draftsman. For the plain truth, for which you ask, is that you have not 
enough talent for such work to warrant you in hoping for much success. Your 
energy and ambition and persistence are responsible for what encouragement 
you have had. You have something of the “hand” of the typical lawyer, and I’ve 
half a mind to urge you to follow that desire of yours regarding it. You are a 
bit handicapped by lost time, but if you are determined you can make up for 
that. Your character is naturally one in which shrewdness mingles with kindli- 
ness, and your personality, full of vitality and tinctured with imaginative powers, 
ought to help you in that profession. 




















EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 
Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to, a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column, 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Don Martin.—The extradition flaws of all countries fill a good many 
thousand pages, so that you easily can see that I cannot give even an extract of 
them here. Tell me, specifically, what you want to know, and I will reply. No, 
I will not divulge anything that you may write me, and the Detective Story 
MAGAZINE will keep the letter inviolate until it reaches me. 


B. L. C—If you cannot afford to hire a lawyer the court will appoint one 
to act for you. It is not true that lawyers slight such cases. Of course, if you can 
afford to hire one yourself, he can give you more time and attention, but the 
honesty of one is no different from that of the other when considered from the 
standpoint of your ability or inability to hire one. 

W. P. GrantHan—As I have said a number of times to different inquirers, 
the accuser should have good evidence before trying to bring the accused to court 
on a criminal action. <A civil action is different. There is the possibility of 
a doubt as to the interpretation of the law, for instance, or it may be simply a 
case in equity. 

New York State.—You may secure a lawyer and question the decision, 
but duty levied upon articles brought into this country from abroad is not easily 
to be affected. In fact, I do not advise you to fight the case. Dutiable objects 
should not be brought into American ports unless it is understood fully, before- 
hand, what it will cost to get them into the country. Statements made by foreign 
dealers, to the effect that the duty on such and such an article will be light, are 
apt to be very misleading, due to the desire to affect a sale. 

Mrs. McK.—When an action for divorce is brought by the wife on the ,plea 
that the husband is of an immoral character, the children will be awarded the 
wife, should her contention be sustained by the court. In that case the husband 
would be obliged to make such provision from his property and moneys as would 
enable the wife to maintain a home for the children. Even when the husband 
is proven immoral, children of age may make their own decision to go with 
either parent. 


on 
UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
Woon Thomas Spalding was committed to Lawrence prison the keepers 
and guards soon learned that he was a model prisoner. He did his 
work readily and without hesitation; he went through the tedious 


routine of his daily life cheerfully; his whole attitude seemed one of tolerant 
resignation to the demands of society, against which he had offended. 
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The thing that distinguished Spalding from his fellow prisoners more than 
anything else was the way he spent his leisure time. This he used in solving 
puzzles. Spalding’s enthusiasm as a puzzle fan knew no bounds; his thirst for 
knotty problems, enigmas, and brain twisters of all varieties was insatiable. The 
prison officials, who seemed anxious to humor a man whose conduct was 
exemplary in every way, learned of Spalding’s obsession, and brought in for his 
amusement all the problems they came across. 

When Spalding’s reputation as a puzzle enthusiast was established firmly, 
several of his formal pals on the outside got the habit of sending him problems. 
The prison officials, already in league with the idea of supplying them to Spalding, 
made no objection when this began; and so Spalding consummated a scheme for 
communicating with his pals, and this under the very eyes of the warden, his 
deputies, the keepers, and the rest. 

Uppermost in Spalding’s mind was his desire for freedom. He had not been 
incarcerated more than three months when he had worked out a plan for his 
escape in minutest detail. This plan he communicated to his pals in a cipher 
which, to the prison officials, was nothing but a puzzle which Spalding had failed 
to solve, and which he was returning to the person who sent it to him. 

One morning a guard discovered that Spalding’s cell was empty. A search 
for him was made, and it was learned that he had escaped. Subsequent investi- 
gation disclosed the fact that he had secreted himself on the milk wagon that 
daily made an early morning delivery at the prison, and so got free of the 
prison confines; a short distance out he was picked up by pals in a waiting 
automobile. 

In Spalding’s cell was found the last puzzle that had been sent him from some 
one outside the prison. It is this: 


1.—Anyenakeillions. 

2.—Thrnsursslp. 

3.—Rugaictsieyoung. 

4.—Ay’sottle’sroken. 

5.—Esoumasta. 

6.—Crkspenlckeddrseasily. 

7.—Manouthsenjoachting. . 

8.—Escltorssvemnysteps. 

9.—Han’scowicedoveramilbucet. 

10.—Lzymncen’tstywke. 

11.—Hadwokesaelyest. 

12.—Evereglectastachfried. 

13.—Onal’sgoostuiesin’tinclueaition. 

14.—Sesideplceslwysttretvctionists. 

You will note that there are fourteen groups of letters. Fach is a sentence, 
with the words run together, in proper sequence, and with one letter omitted 
several times from each sentence. The problem is to complete the fourteen 
sentences by supplying fourteen missing letters; but only one letter must be 
supplied in each sentence. For instance, by supplying the letter M to sentence 
number one as often as it is necessary, Anyenakeillions becomes (M)any (M)en 
(M)ake (M)illions. The other -thirteen are done in the same way. To all 
appearances, it is a good problem for the convict puzzle fan. 

But the whole thing is really a clever mask for a secret message for 
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spalding from his pals. There are two words in the secret message, and they 
are made up of the fourteen letters that were omitted from the fourteen sentences 
in the puzzle problem. See if you can find out what the secret message was. 

Next Tuesday’s issue will contain the answer. 

The answer to last week’s problem is: “Forgot my brown overcoat. Went 
back to hotel for it. Fell down stairs. Broke my leg. Hurry and get me out of 
here before the bulls are wise.”’ To find this message in the cryptic letters in 
the last issue, you simply need to reverse the spelling of each word. How 
long did it take you? 


SHG SUG OSB 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Painter 


T “HE young man or woman who is gifted with real talent for the brush, and 
who contemplates using that talent for the gaining of a livelihood, is 
facing a most serious proposition, unless thére is some kind relative in 

the background who will supply the funds for the long years of study which 

must precede the moment when the painter will be able to sell his or her output. 

For the artist whose aims are no more than magazine illustrating, the easiest 
road is that of. commercial art. The firms making a specialty of illustration, 
decoration, and lettering for advertisements, always are willing to pay a high 
price for the promising youngster who is, in all probability, studying with a 
“life” class at night. But the landscape painter cannot afford to waste any 
daylight in gainful work. Nor can he dare to use his eyes on the confining work 
of a “commercial shop,” as it is called; nor can he afford to taint his work— 
as it inevitably will be tained—by the hardness of line of his commercial output. 

What is more, a landscape painter needs to study under good, and, therefore, 
expensive masters. There are few scholarships which he can get, and travel 
is almost a necessity. 

After perfecting his art the landscape painter has no sure market. He must 
offer his wares to dealers and must arrange to have “exhibitions,” which will 
cost him a good deal of money. If successful, however, a landscape or portrait 
painter is sure to gain at least a moderate fortune. 

It is not to discourage the talented young readers of the Detective Story 
MaGazine that I place all these difficulties so plainly before them, but because I 
wish them to understand thoroughly what they are undertaking when they consider 
the career which, of all the arts, presents, perhaps, the most difficulty as to 
practical ways and means. 

Sometimes illustration for the magazines is practiced by painters as a means 
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of getting money before paintings have begun to sell; painters sometimes are 
etchers, too, as Whistler was. But the ways by which extra money can be made 
are not many, and the student must estimate this gravely before deciding on a 
career so hazardous. ; 

A great many young people who have written Miss Rice about taking up 
painting as a profession seem to have the idea that a year or two of study will 
suffice, after which success is assured. It is well for these persons to be told 
that five years is the least time ever allotted to the development of a landscape 
painter, that eight and ten years is the common length of time, and that many 
painters who now are beginning to be known have struggled in obscurity and 
often in comparative poverty for as long as twenty and twenty-five years. 

The true painter—the person of either sex who really is possessed of the 
God-given gift—will not be deterred by these alarming conditions. But they 
will be considered seriously, and the privations they will entail will not be 


estimated lightly. 
fa, 
SWE os 
—\ ) 


BURNS BONDS WORTH THOUSANDS 


IELDING to temptation, L. M. Kennett, a telegrapher employed by the 
Studebaker Corporation, of South Bend, Indiana, stole two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of United States Liberty Bonds, and then, realizing 
that he could not dispose of many of the ten-thousand-dollar securities without 
detection, he burned all but three. 

Kennett had finished work and had left the plant of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration on the Saturday the bonds disappeared, but had forgotten one of his 
belongings and had returned to the office for it when the temptation to steal 
came to him. On the floor of the office was a package, dropped by a careless 
messenger boy. Kennett picked it up, intending to put it on a desk. One corner 
of the wrapping paper was torn, and the telegrapher saw a Liberty Bond 
protruding from the opening. He slipped it out and found it to be of the 
ten-thousand-dollar denomination. On the impulse of the moment he put it into 
his pocket and left the plant hurriedly. 

As he had not been seen to reénter the office after punching the time clock, 
which showed that he had quit work at twelve-thirty-two p. m., and as the 
messenger boy with the bonds had not arrived at the office until twelve-forty, 
Kennett did not fear discovery. But he dared not attempt to sell the bonds, for 
he knew that their numbers would be telegraphed to banks and other dealers 
all over the country. So, after carrying them about with him constantly for a 
few days, he took them to the cellar of his home and began to burn them. He had 
destroyed twenty-two of the ten-thousand-dollar bonds when the thought came 
to him that it would be better to return the others to the Studebaker Corporation 
if he could do so without detection. 

He took two friends into his confidence, but in their effort to negotiate the 
three remaining bonds they were so clumsy that they aroused the suspicion of 
detectives. Kennett and his friends were placed under arrest soon thereafter. 




















MISSING 


This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 
of charge to our readers. Its purpose-is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 
of whom they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


ADAMS, EKUGENE W.—When last heard of cCLINTON, JOSEPH, of Meridian, Missis- 

was in northern California. Please write sippi. He wus last seen about five years 
to H. EF. ApAMs, 717 Third Avenue, Seattle, ago en route to Macon, Georgia. He is now 
Washington, about twenty years old, and has rk hair and 





BUTLER, 
write to 
sippi. 


brown eyes. His old pal, LAWRE? 
URL, SAMUEL, who was formerly employed would like to hear from him. Dle 
at the General Electrie’ Company, at Lynn, 804 Grand Avenue, Meridian, Miss 
Massachusetts, and lived in the vicinity of 
Hudson Square, West Lynn. If any one who Pr 
sees this can give, some ee ee I 
him they are asked to be good enough to write Z e 
to J, McHovur, 66 Union Avenue, “Mariners thirty : ! shall never forget their kind- 
Harbor, Staten Island, New York. Sarge y mother's maiden name was Johnson. 
, She and | my- — r se trong hs. te I — i 
ABBITT, HAROLD.—He is the son of John Weeks old, and my mother, before she died, 
Rabbitt, of Bangor, Maine, and was last [old me to try to tind him and tell him that 
heard of in’ Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1916-17. She forgave him, If any kind reader can help 
He is about twenty-one years old, and has a Mme to do fhis, I shall be deeply grateful. 
fair complexion and blue eyes. Any information BeSSrE, care of this magazine, 
of him will be gladly received by H. D. Wess, 
908 Q Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. PAYNE, ALFRED C., who was last heard from 
, in 1912, when he was in a_ sanitarium 
I WAS born en the eighth of March, 1886, in somewhere on the Pacific coast. IIe had 
or near Lockport, Illinois, and was adopted planned to come home for Christmas, but has 
when I was six months old by a family living not been heard from since, and nothing is 
near Chicago, who brought me up as their own known of him at the sanitarium. His family 
son, When I was sixteen years old I was will be grateful for any information that will 
told by my mother’s people that I was not her help them to find him, or to know what has 
child. She promised to tell me all about my- become of him. Please write to his sister, 
self when I should become of age, but she InMA, care of this magazine. 
died before that time, and I was not with her. 
My father would tell me nothing. If any one MckEE, MRS. JACKSON, whose maiden 
can help me, please write to Ear, care of this name was Keeler. She was last heard 
magazine. from at 1015 East Taylor Street, Phoenix, 
Arizona, about four years ago. Any informa- 
WILLIAMS, BURTON ALBERT, who was tion will be appreciated by a_ true friend, 
manager of a Chickasaw wagon factory M. J. H., care of this magazine. 
in Houston, Mississippi, about nine or ten years 
ago, and was last heard of in Scranton, Mis- BAKER. SOLOMON R.—He is seventeen years 
sissippi. He is about five feet seven inches old, of medium height and dark complexion, 
tall, has blue.eyes, dark brown hair, probably ~ has black hair, a broken upper front tooth, and 








any one can help me to find my father, 
JOHN CURRY, whom I have not seen for 


vA 





ae 
mas: 


turning gray, and would weigh about one hun- a dimple in his right cheek. He left his- home 
dred and forty-nine pounds, He was born in on October 6, 1919, and his mother is very 
Dayton, Ohio, and is between sixty and sixty-  j11 and much worried about him. If any one 


three years old. If any one can help me to has seen him, she begs them to be kind enough 
find my father I shall always be most grateful to write to her. Mrs. IDA BAKER, 36 Mendon 
to them. Mrs. JuNe THOMPSON, 832 North — street, Worcester, Massachusetts, s 
Twenty-first Street, Birmingham, Alabama. ; A il : 


SMITH, ED.—He was last seen in Chicago LYNN, MRS. ELIZABETH BLAKE, who used 

in April, 1919, He is tall and fair, with to live at 105 Charlton Avenue, New York 
blue eyes and prominent teeth, and is thirty- City. Her sister-in-law wishes to hear from 
two years old. He is asked to write to G. A,. her, and asks her to send her present address, 


care of this magazine. Mrs. MARGARET BLAKE, care of this magazine. 
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TIE GLER, ALVIN J.—He was formerly a 
member of Company I. Forty-third Divi- 
sion, stationed at Fort Douglas, Utah, in 1917. 


From there he was transferred to Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and from there to Brunswick, Georgia, 
where we last heard from him. He expected 
at’*that time to be sent overseas. If any one 


knows where he is they will confer a favor 
by writing to B. Perry, 257 Butterworth Court, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





AKER, GEORGE A. F., who lived in Bridge- 

port, Maine. When last heard from he 
ra working in a shoe shop near Brockton, 
assachusetts, He has a scar on his forehead. 





He is asked to write to his half brother. ALBERT 
SicoLTr, 245 Pine Street, Rumford, Maine. 


ET ERRINGTON, NORMAN.—When last heard 
from he was at Oxford, lowa, He left there 
last spring and has not been heard of since. 
Ilis mother is very anxious to have some news 
of him. Mrs. A. HERRINGTON, El Centro, Cali- 
fornia. 
R OBINSON, VIOLA, who was at the Penn Col- 
lege for Women at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. An old friend would like to hear from 
her, and has some valuable information which 
will interest her. G. 8S care of this mag- 
azine, 


ARTHUR B., a sailor, who, during 
1919, was stationed at the naval 
at Hampton Roads, Virginia, and 
from was about to be trans- 
8.8. Missouri. Ile is twenty- 


ORRIS 
January, 
operating base 
when last heard 
ferred to the U. 





six years old and has blue eyes. His hair is 
Slightly graying at the temples, and he is 
about five feet nine inches tall. Any one know 
ing where he may be reached will do a great 
favor by writing to his friend, H. P. H., care 
of this magazine. 
YRAWFORD, ROBERT LESTER.—His brother 
has not seen him since 1908, when he was 
at 144 South Third Street, Brooklyn. The only 


friend we had at that time was named RIDDELL. 


He may remember that. If he should see this, 
his brother hopes he will write to him, as it 
would give him great happiness to hear from 
him again. JULIAN, care of this magazine. 
who was last heard of about four 


Nebraska 
Valle) 
glad if 


E>BY. FRED, yas 
years ago somewhere in Idaho, or 


His daughter, who was born in Paradise 
and has never seen her father, would be 








he, or some of her relatives, would write to 
her. Mrs. ViviAN ALTVATER, 1822 South Third 
Street, Terre Haute, Indiana, 


KT ASTLIN, PETER, known io his friends as 

PADDY. He used to live at 710 Orange 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware, and left there for 
New York in 1919. He is asked to write 
to his friend, Lro MEKLEEN, 100 Logan Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


O'NEAL, ETHEL MAY.—She is_ twe 
~ years old and has light hair, blue ey 
fair compl xion. She was in South Georg 


nty- four 





teen years ago, and has not been seen he her 
family since that time. Her sister, Isabel Delila, 
is very anxious to find her, and will be very 
thankful for any information. Mrs. G. W. 


> 


Moopy, R. B. Box 310, Miami, Florida. 


- 
ORROWS. 
Please send your 
of this magazine. 


HELEN M., or BLANCHARD. 
address to L. W. R., care 


JOBERT, or MARTIN, EDWARD.—He was 

last heard from at Seattle, Washington, 
about five years ago. Any information that will 
help to find him will be highly appreciated by 
Mrs. E. Martin, 284 Third Street, Portland, 
VUregon. 





Missing Department 


. 
CHARLES, who has been miss- 
since July 22, 1919. He is 
fourteen, with rosy cheeks, 
blue eyes, and brown hair. He is supposed to 
be working on a boat. Any one knowing of his 
whereabouts would confer a great favor by writ 


UNNING, W. 
ing from home 
a big, husky boy of 


ing to his mother, Mrs, Eruen DUNNING, 16 
Metcalfe Street, Toronto, Canada. 
ORELAND, PAUL C., originally from Pitts- 


Pennsylvania, and supposed _ to 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, in 1917 
readers can give news of him 
great favor by writing to his 
care of this magazine. 


burgh, 

have been in 
If any of our 
will do a 
sister VIRGINIA, 
HOWS. ELBERT E., formerly of Houston and 
Sufkin, Texas, Your old pal “Kut” who 
was with you and Cette on the Hikisioan Maru, 


desires very much to hear from you. KUT, 
care of this magazine. 
SINCLAIR, JAMES, who was born at Bush- 
mills, Ireland, about sixty years ago. He 
is a miller, and is thought to be somewhere 
in the West. His sister is dead, and her 
daughter would like to hear from him. Any 
assistance in finding him will be thankfully 


received. M. E., care of this magazine. 


OUTURIER, ALFRED E., or TAYLOR.—In 


December #918 he was at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and has been seen since that time in 
Montreal, Canada. Any news concerning him 
will be gratefully appreciated by Miss Cou- 
rURIER, care of FF. Paradis, Levis, Quebec, 
Canada. 

ILLER, MRS. ANNA L., who used to live 

at 150 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
and expected to go West. She has relatives 


and Norristown, Pennsylvania. She 


in Chester 
to EVELYN York, care of this 


is asked to write 
magazine. 


ANTED joteemation of the relatives of 
WILLIAM ERNEST BUCKMASTER, who 

was separated from his family when about two 
years old, and was adopted by a Mr. Cross, who 
lived at Conquerall Mills, Nova Scotia. Mr 
Buckmaster is now about twenty-one years of 


is Charles. He had a 

sisters, named Hazel 
and Dorothy. They were last heard of in 
Spencer, Massachusetts, about eight years ago. 
Send any information about them to WILLIAM FE 


Hlis father’s name 
Arthur, and two 


age. 
brother 






BUCKMASTER, care of Ernest Weave, General 
Delivery, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 
CAN any one give me information about my 


parents? According to the lady who 


brought me up, I am now about twenty-nine 
years of age, and have brown eyes and hair. I 
was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel James 
Madison, who lived in Stanton, Michigan, at 
the time, I have been told that my father, 
whose name, as I remember, was either Man 


something similar, 
is dead. Please 


Chamberlain, or 
that my mother 


chester, or 
is stil alive, and 








address MINNIE MADISON, in care of this maga- 
zine. 
YORN, VILKELNO, my brother, who was born 
April 1, 1867, in Odense, Denmark. Ile 
went to South America between 1890-85, prob- 
ably to Buenos Ayres, Ife married and had 
two children. Also AKSE HANSEN, of San 
Iranciseco, and AAGE JENSEN, of Chicago 


the sons of Danish parents, thirty-four and 
thirty-seven years old respectively. If any on 
knows the present whereabouts of these men, 
they will do a great kindness by writing to 
AAGm GorN, SOS Sixth Avenue West, Flint, 
Michigan. - 
SULLIVAN, STERLING LEON.—When last 
heard from he was in Waller, Texas. He 
is about six feet tall, has gray eyes, dark brown 
hair, and weighs about one hundred and forty 
five pounds A friend would like to have his 
present address. T. M., Missing Department. 











MCLLEN, JOHN and MICHAEL.—About 
forty-five years ugo two boys, named John 
and Michael Mullen, were sent from an orphan- 
age in Dublin, Ireland, to Canada. ‘They were 
born in Clifton, County Galway, Ireland. The 
last heard of them forty years ago, was that 
John was working fer a doctor... Their sister is 
looking for them and nopes to get news of them 
through the kind readers of this magazine, who 
have helped so many others to find their lost 
relatives. Mrs. B. MULLEN WHALEN, 89 Carroll 
Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


IARRY.—He was last heard of at 
years ago. Any infor- 
mation as to his whereabouts, or any hews of 
him, whether alive er dead, would be greatly 

appreciated by his anxious wife and little son. 


UNWAY, 
San Francisco four 


3 RS. Mary Dunway, Estella, Oklahema. 
HENRY RICHARD C.—He left Flint, Michi- 
gan, seme time in February, 1919, fer the 
West, and it is believed that he went to his 
home town in Dakota. He was in the Tenth 
Ammunition Train Ce. A, at Camp Funston, 


Flint friend weuld appreciate mews 
W., care ef this magazine. 


Kansas. A 
of him. J. 


EWTON, GEORGE.—He left home in 1897, 
and when last heard of was somewhere in 
New York State. Me is about six feet two inches 
tall, with light-brown hair and small eyes, and 
is very bald. His sister is trying to find him. 
LILLIAN NEwrToN, care of this magazine. 
ARTHUR K.—In 1916 he roomed 
Eighty-seventh Street, New York 
City, and was last heard of as company clerk, 
Co. M, Second Pioneer Infantry, Spartansburg, 
South Carolina. Wis friend Sparks, of the old 


ICHARDS, 
at West 


Northland, would like to hear from him. I. 
eare of this magazine. 
ENDOLPH, HENRY, nicknamed “TURKEY.” 


He served on the U. S. S. New Jersey, and 


on the revenue cutter Gresham, about 1907. 
When last heard of he was in Australia, and 
was about to sail for British Columbia. Any 


is now will do a kind 
LILLIAN, 


one who knows where he 
ness by communicating with his sister 


Box C, Waverly, Massachusetts. 
RAKOWEROWITZ, FANNY.—She was_ last 
seen entering a subway train at One Hun- 


dred and Tenth Street and Broadway, New Yerk 
City. She is about five feet nine inches tall. 
When she disappeared she wore a blue suit. Any 
information will be appreciated by P. W. 
care of this magazine. 


ANHORN.—I would like to find some of my 
father’s people. His father, Herbert, meved 
from Elmira to lowa soon after the Civil War, 
My father, Martin, had three brothers, Frank, 
Ray, and Joel, and two sisters. Any informa- 
tion concerning any member of the family will 
be greatly appreciated by S. F. VANHORN, Wewa- 
hitchka, Florida. 


GERARD, JACK W., 2 railroad man. He left 

Lewiston, Idaho, saving he was going to 
Kansas City. He is thirty-five years old, of 
heavy build, with brown eyes and smooth face. 
Any one who knows where he is will do a great 
favor by writing to G. H., care of this magazine, 





MARGARET.—-Her sister seeks 

information of her and will be thankful to 
any one who will give her her present address, 
or ask her to write to Mrs. WILLIAM MurpRry, 
834 County Street, New Bedford, Massachusetts, 


RIPPS, MRS. 


Me ALLISTER, RUSSELL J.—Several years 

ago he left Ottawa City, Canada, and was 
last heard of in 1914. The last two places that 
he was known to be in were Reno, Nevada, and 
Tuscan Springs, near Red Bluff. California. He 
is asked to send his address to W. care of 
this magazine. 


Missing Department 
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AILEY, ROBERT, who was last heard from 
in July or August, 1918, when a card was 
received stating that he had arrived safely over- 
seas. He was at Camp Devens with the Field 
Faye and later at Camp McArthur, Waco, 
Texas, with Battery B, Twentieth Field Artil- 
lery. Any information of him will be gratefully 
sescived by H. R. CreigutTon, General Delivery, 
Station A, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


SIMS, ELMER ELDRIDGE.—His mother is 
very much worried about him, and thinks he 
may have joined the army or navy. He may 
have taken the name of Gedney. He is sixteen 
years old, has dark-brown hair and eyes, a dark 
complexion, and a mole on one cheek. If any 
one who knows him will ask him toe write to his 
mother, they will do a great kindness. His anx- 
ious sister, JEWEL CALVIN, Aurera, Missouri. 


EUTCHMAN, CHARLES.—Will you please 

write to a friend whem yeu have not seen 

for twenty years, and whe weuld be more than 

happy te see you again? J. L., care of this 
magazine. 





H AWKIN CLAIRE NBTTY and OBADIAH, 

my half sister and brether, who were last 
seen when they were put into a heme at Little 
Falls, Minneseta. Claire is now abeut seventeen 
years old, and brether about eleven. Any news 
of them will be gratefully reeeived by CHARLES 
VANDERWORKER, 1300 Ritner Street, South Phila- 


delphia, Pennsylvania. 
~ FE, HARRY.—He was last heard of in 
Littiestow n, Pennsylvania or Ohio. If any 


one who knows where he is will write to me, 
their kindness will be greatly appreciated, F. 
W. Firz, 150 West North Street, Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania. 


OBINSON, SLATER, who left Stamford, New 
York, over forty-five years ago. IIe is 
known to have lived in Tacoma, Washington, and 
has lost an arm. He was last heard of about 
six years age, when he was living at Puyallup, 
Washington. He had a daughter Clara. If any 
one knows where they are at this time they 
will do a great favor by writing to his cousin, 
rank E. Lyon, Stamford, New York 


He RLEY, ROBERT E.—He left his home four 

years ago, and has not been heard from 
for over two years. His wife and children are 
very much distressed about him, and will be 
grateful for any information that will help them 
to tind him. Mrs. STetta HurLey, Markie, 
Indiana. 


BECKINGHAM. BESSIE.—She was last heard 
of in New York City abeut eight or nine 
years ago. Her son weuld like very much to 
hear frem her. Please write te EpwArRD ALBERT 
3ECKINGHAM, Chalk Buttes, Mentanra. 


LIND, ADOLPH.—He went away thirty-seven 
years ago, and when last heard from was in 
Poplar Bluff, Butler County, Missouri. He is 
sixty-seven years old, five feet three inches in 
height, and of stocky build. His brother is 
anxious to find him, and will appreciate any 
information. JouN BLinp, 393 Brown Street, 
tochester, New York. 


gRE GORY, EPTWRAIM, formerly of Trow- 

bridge, England. If any one knows where 

he is they will greatly oblige by communicating 

with Harry G. LenzNER, 301 American Mechanic 
Building, Trenton, New Jersey. 


AL DEN, JAMES sefore enlisting in the U. 8S. 

navy, he lived in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Tle was discharged in August, 1919. He 
is asked to send his address to W. W. Styie, 
945 Nineteenth Street, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
HEMING iWAY, 
write to your old pal and let him know 
whee you are, and how you are getting along. 
Your father wants to hear from you. Write 
soon to both of us. Harorp B. Porter, U. 8. 
Naval Radio School, Great Lakes, Dllinois. 


FARL.—If you see this please 
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KENNEDY, CHARLES, -who was born in 

Carnlough Bay, Ireland, about 1852, and 
left there for the United States about 1887. 
When last heard of he was near Salt Lake City, 
where he owned three hundred acres of land. 
At one time he boarded with a man named 
Pitts. He was six feet three inches tall, had 
light hair, fair complexion, was well built, and 
weighed about two @undred and twenty pounds. 
Any one who knows his whereabouts will do a 
favor by communicating with D., care of this 
magazine, 


HAMBERS, 








JOHN (PATSY), who was last 

heard from at Bretton Woods. He has 
relatives in Charlestown, Massachusetts. If any 
one knows his address please send it to LEWIs 
W. REILLY, Missing Department. 


ALEY, THOMAS.—He left home some 
2 months ago and has not been heard of 
since, His mother is a widow. and is very 
ill. Ilis_ sister will be grateful to any one 
who will help to find him, for his mother would 
be happy to have him with her now. Any 
information will be thankfully received. MAr- 
GARET DaLey, 424 Waterloo Street, London, 
Ontario, Canada. 


RIENDS desire to communicate with DOC- 

TOR W. F. CRAMP, who was last heard 
from in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 1910. Any one 
knowing his present address will greatly oblige 
by sending it to Mrs. W. Kasper, 902 Evans 
Avenue, Evansville, Indiana. 





WAS born in 1884 in Jersey City, and was 

deserted at the age of five. TF was kept 
for a2 while at Staten Island and was _ sent 
from there to the family of Levi Lampman in 
1887. Mrs. Lampman died in 1890, and I was 
then sent to a Mrs. Will From there I went 
to a Mrs. Davis, and afterward worked for a 
Doctor and Mrs.- Burdick, until 1903. “I am 
very anxious to find out something about my 
parents. My father’s surname was WOOSTE R, 
and this is all I know. If any one who reads 
this can help me to find my relatives I shall 
be very grateful. AGNES Wooster, care of this 
magazine, 


BERTRAM. PEGGY.—Please send your address 
to G. D. H., this magazine, 


Su THERLAND, ARTHUR and ELMER, who 
were last heard of in Toma, Wisconsin, in 
1902, and are supposed to have moved from 
there, either to the Dakotas or to Florida. A 
relative is very anxious to hear from them, 
and will be glad of any news about them. 
ROLAND SUTHERLAND, care of this magazine. 


ILLIAMS, MARY.—Twenty-seven years ago 

she worked as housekeeper at Neppehan 
for a Mrs. Wallace, who was principal of a 
New York school. I visited her there once, and 
the second time I went she had gone away. 
I have never seen her or heard of her since 
that time. She is my mother, and it would 
make me very happy to find her. If any one 
can give me information that will lead to my 
meeting her again, I shall be deeply grateful 
for their kindness. Mrs. Lovise TurNEr, 29 
Union Street, Ridgefield Park, New Jersey 


IMMIF.—Your father is well, but is much 
A worried about you. He loves you just the 
same as ever. Please write to him. J. D. 8 


Tae FRED (C.—TIe is about forty-five years 

is nearly six feet tall, has dark hair 
and eyes, and weighs about one hundred and 
ninety pounds. He was last heard of in Port 
Chester, New York. in 1907, and is supposed to 
have gone to Chicago as a compressed air 
chiller. He is a union carpenter. Any news of 
him will be gladly received. B., care of this 
magazine. 





Missing Department 


OWELL, JAMES G.—If living he is now about 
fifty-four years of age. I am his son, and 
am anxiously seeking news of him. I was_born 
in Brooklyn, in 1894. My mother died two "days 
after my birth, and my iather placed me in the 
Herkimer Street Hospital. He has not been 
heard of since that time, He was then em- 
ployed at the A. D. Mathews department store. 
If any one can give me news of my long-los 
father they will earn my deepest gratitude. FT. 
R. POWELL, care of this magazine. 





IVERS, JOSEPIL—tIle was last seen on 
November 5, 1919. He is about twenty- 
eight years old, five feet eight inches in height, 
and weighs about one hundred and _ sixty-five 
pounds. He has chestnut hair, brown eyes and 
light complexion. Any one who knows where 
he is now will do a great kindness by writing 
to his wife, Mrs. Mary Rivers, 35 Brook Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


TTENTION.--Until I was four years old [| 
lived with a family named Magees, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Then I was placed in St. 
Paul's Orphans’ Home, Pittsburgh, under the 
name of Ellen Elizabeth, or Margaret Ellen 
Marks. The records of the home show that my 
father’s name was JAMES ARNOLD, and that 
he is believed to be living somewhere in the 
West. The Magees know my family history. 
but for some reason unknown to me, they will 
not tell me anything. If any one can help me 
to learn something of my parents or relatives, 
their kindness will be thankfully appreciated. 
ELLA Burns, care of this magazine. 


CHREMBER. MRS BERTHA, who was last 
heard of in Albany. New York, in 1914-15. 
Your sister, QUINDELLA, would like to hear 
from you. Mrs. P. Ricnarpson, 400 West 
Twenty-third Street, Lorain, Ohio. 


AMPAKES. GEORGIA, last heard of in Su 
perior, Wisconsin, <A friend would like to 
hear from you V. A.. care of this magazine. 


Foste R, ELMER T He is about five feet 

eleven inches tall, of medium weight, with 
black hair, turning gray, and hazel eyes, He 
is a carpenter. His two children, Ruth Lulu 
Geraldine, ten years old, and Elmer Joel, twelve 
years old, are with him. He was last heard of 
in Youngstown, Ohio. in 1919. An old friend 
desires sod be ar from him, and asks him to send 
his addre to “Frrenp,” care of this magazine. 


OLLADAY, ETIHEL.—Your brother would like 
“ to hear from you, also from the three in 
France, whose addresses have been lost. FRANK- 
LIN C. CoLLADAY, General Delivery, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


ANNER, PERCY, who served in the United 
States Army during the Spanish-American 
War as a private in Company I, Fourth Infantry, 
and served in the Philippine Islands in 1898-99 
His address is wanted by an old friend who is 
very anxious to get in touch with him. Lro 
MANLEY. Route I, Lake View. Michigan. 


WAcnne. MABEL. who had been employed 

at T. Eaton’s store in Toronto, Canada, and 
whose last taowe address was 37 Wilton Cres 
eent, Toronto IHler father and sister are very 
anxious to hear from her. Her father is quite 
ill, and is ge tting old. She is earnestly requested 
to write to her sister, ANNA WAGNER, 806 Nine 
teenth Street, N. E., Canton, Ohio, care of G. 
J. Poorman. 


ILT. any one who knows the present address 
of EMMA KINCANNON, MRS. MAMIE 
SANDERS, or TOM SANDERS notify me? The 
last time I heard from them was in 1911 or 1912, 
when they were at a coal mine near_Birming- 
ham, Alabama. Any assistance in finding them 
will be gratefully appreciated by F. M. KIN- 
CANNON, care of this magazine. 





- 














Missing Department 


gracy, CHARLES.—He _ is forty-seven years 
old, about five feet 


eight inches in height, 


and has brown eyes. He has no lower front 
teeth, and most of his upper teeth are gold. 


He is an honorably discharged soldier. If he 
sees this he is asked to write to M. ALLEN, care 
of this magazine, 


A VANWAY, MILO J.—He was last heard 
from at Fargo, North Dakota, on July 4, 
1901, when he wrote to his mother telling her 
that his wife, Nettie, had died. He is about 
tifty-seven years of age, with eine eyes and 
light brown hair. WUis mother is getting 
old and longs to hear from him again. <Any 
one knowing where he is, or haying any informa- 
tion of him, whe will be kind enough to write 
to her, will reeeive her unending gratitude. If 
he should see this she hopes he will communi- 
cate with her at ence. Mrs. JANE LA VANWAY, 


7721 Thirty-first Street, N. W., Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 
AYES, FRANK F.—He is forty-cight years 


old, tive feet eight inches tall, and weighs 
one hundred aad eighty peunds. He has black 


hair and dark brewn eyes. He left his heme 
twelve years ago. Ile ence lived in Norwalk, 
Connecticut, Any ene having infermation con- 
cerning this man. please communicate’ with 
WILLIAM E. Burron, Box 634, Bridgeport, Con- 


necticut. 


OOKE, JOE.—Last heard of in Connecticut. 


I wish to hear frem you and have lost 
your address. Please write to ALEX., care of 
this magazine. 

CLARK, VINCENT.—He is twenty-one years 
old and is the brother of Dave, James, 


and Eita. He is asked to write to 
who-has not seen him for many 
Michigan Avenue, Buffalo, New 


John, Anna, 

his sister ANNA, 

years, at 767 

York, 

BE RTELL, JACK.—Write to 
Ile has something to tell you. 

IX. Fripay, 145 Broad Street, Albany, 


your old friend. 
BERNARD 
New York. 


YASSELS, SAM D., who left Chicago about 
twenty years ago and was last heard of 
in Oklahoma. He fermerly lived in Toronto, 


Canada. His brother WILLIAM will be grateful 
for any assistanee in finding him. Please write 
care of this magazine. 


UGUSTONA, CHARLES 
New Jersey, in 19 i and has not 
seen since that time. He is a bricklayer. forty- 
five years old, and is a negro natives of Bar- 
badoes, West Indies. Any information will be 
gratefully received. Please write to his wife, 
Mrs. FLORENCE CRAIG AUGUSTONA, 2 Klein- 
hans Avenue, South Easton, Pennsylvania. 


. who lived in Trenton, 
been 








send 
this 


ONNSTONE, DELLA KEITH.—Please 
your address to €. F. 8. care of 
magazine, 


CARNEY, HUGH.—We is twenty-one years old 

and has blue eyes and dark hair. He left 
home three years ago and has not been seen 
or heard from by his relatives since. Any in- 


formation that will help to find him will be 
gratefully appreciated by his only sister, Mrs 
ALICE Kane, 683 Lakeview Avenue, Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, 

SUWALSKI, STANLEY.—He is about twenty 
“ eight years old, five feet five inches tall 
of fair complexion, and has lost his right arm. 


He left Stamford about seven years ago and 
nothing bas been heard of him since, \ny 
one who knows his present address, or has 
any information about him whatsoever, dead 
or alive, please communicate with his brother 


Prank, care of this magazine. 
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OWNSEND, C. L.—He is tall, has a brown 
complexion, and stutters. He left Houston, 
Texas, in 1917, and went to Parsons, Kansas. 
tle worked for the M. K, & T. Railroad, in 1918, 
He is twenty-one years old, and is thought to 
be in Oklahoma now. Any one who knows him 
will do a great favor by forwarding his address 


to Lew Hl. TuGRAM, 2612 Naomi Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 
UDY, BOB and BRO.—Write to me, General 


Delivery, Los Angeles. L. 


f Mae fe: NOR, PATRICK, who has not been heard 

of by his family for over twenty years, 
and his children, for a long time, believed him 
to be dead. He was born in County Armagh, 
Ireland, and was married in New York City to 
Catherine MeGlinn, in 1893. He is now about 
fifty years old, short, with small blue eyes, 
thick lips, and used to wear a mustache. His 
son is very anxieus to learn what has become 


of him, and will be thankful for any informa- 
tion. OWEN PaTRICK TRAINOR, care of this 
magazine. 


PE TERSON, ARTHUR OSCAR.—He is twenty- 
three years old, has brown hair ard blue 
eyes, is five feet five inches in height. and 
weighs about one hundred and thirty-five pounds. 
Ile left his home on October 10, 1919, and has 
not been heard of since. Any news of bim 
will be gladly received by his wife, Mrs. ALMA 
PETERSON, 164 Walnut Street, Watertown, Mas- 
sacbhusetts. 
mother, and 


ULTON, MRS. THERESA, my 





GEORGE HULTON, my brother, Win LIL- 
LIAN MACNETT and MRS. J. MATIFEWS, 
my sisters. If they see this, I hope they will 


write to me. If any one knows where they are, 
and will kindly call their attention to this notice, 
they will do me a great favor, or if they will 
notify me and send me their address, I’ shall 
be deeply grateful. Micuarn E, Hvirox, 
Kast Twenty-cighth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HILL. EMMA, who left Birmingham, Alabama, 

in June, 1917, for Waycross, Georgia. 
BerrHa would like to hear from you for old 
times sake. Write to me, care of this magazine. 





D N, MARGARET.—Her maiden name was 
Barnes, She has not been heard from for 
cousin is very anxious to 
have some news of her, in order to relieve the 
minds of her family., She is tall and slim, with 
hazel eyes, on one of which is a cataract. She 
is supposed to be living in or near New York. 
Any news of her will be welcome and will be 
gratefully appreciated by her cousin, Freep 
YOUNGE, care of this magazine. 


some years, “and her 





1915, she was 
to the Bap- 


ONES 
sent 


HAZEL.—In 
from Carrollton, 


January, 
Missouri, 


tist Children’s Home, at St. Louis, and has 
probably been adopted by this time. She is 


years old, has black hair, and 
complexion. If any one knows 
whereabouts, or has any knowl- 
become of her, they will 


now sixteen 

dark eyes and 
of her present 
edge as to what has 


do a great kindness by writing to her father, 
PF. L. Jones, 1509 Locust Street, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 
YXANNING, JACK, of Lockwood Street, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Te has been missing 
since 1914, and is believed to be somewhere in 
the West. His brother Willie is dead, Peter is 
ill and is calling fer him, and bis mother is 


far from well and wants to see him badly. 
Any news of him will be gladly received and 
much appreciated. Please write to G. E. Cooker, 
116 Providence Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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HOtson, HARRY.—He went to Australia in ARRINGTON, DELLA, who used to live in 
1870 with Jim and Lizzie Hotson, and was the Pen Mar apartments at 56 Whitby 
reported as being in Ohio in 1898-99. He is Avenue, Philadelphia, is asked to send her pres- 
asked to write to Mrs. A. EMBERSON, 292 Ottawa ent address to Ff. J. WHALEN, 1551 South Vifty: 
Street, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. seventh Street, West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


RICHARDS, or RITZERT, CHRISTOPHER P. NY INFORMATION regarding the where- 
In a letter written by him thirty-eight abouts of FREDERICK MEISTER or his 
years ago he said he was going to San Francisco, brother GODFREY, who came to this country 
and that he was doing paper hanging and from Switzerland on the §S. 8. Normandy, in 
painting. Iie was last heard of in Dickson, May, 1885, will be greatly appreciated, Please 
California, at the time of the earthquake. [lis write to M. L. GupLer, 1022 Boylston Street, 
three sisters, Sophia, Louisa, and Mary Ann, toston, Massachusetts. 
would like te hear from him, or to receive any 
information concerning him, EnRwarp Murpuy, ARKER. DONALD.—Ile left home on Decem- 
175 North Diamond Street, Mansfield, Ohio. ber 26, 1917. and some months later was 
heard of in Minnesota. He is nineteen years 
INKERSON, LESTER E.—In August, 1914, of age, has blue eyes, brown hair and a_ light 
he lived at 111 South Sixth Street, Victor, complexion. He is about five feet eight inches 
Colorado. An old friend is anxious to hear tall. He was also known as George Baker. 
from him, and will greatly appreciate any assist- —_ information regarding him will be very 
ance that may lead to his communicati with thankfully appreciated by his sister, Miss CLEO 
him. Please write to ArTHur H. AINDT, 3ARKER, 3498 Clinton Street, Carthage, New 
Monserrat Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii. York, 


BANDITS ENTER JAIL TO FREE FRIENDS 
NE of the most daring jail deliveries in the history of Ohio occurred recently 
when four gunmen entered the Lucas County jail, in the center of the 
business district of Toledo, and freed three prisoners. 
The four men who broke into the jail and released their friends appeared 


‘ 


outside the barred jail door early one morning and asked to “see some one.” 
Deputy Sheriff Leo Noonan and two associates were sitting in the office of the 
building when the visitors arrived. Noonan opened the outer door, and one 
of the bandits, stepping inside, promptly fired a*revolver at him, wounding him 
seriously. Then the gunman took away his keys. These he passed to his con- 
federates and kept the other deputies covered while his companions opened the 
doors of the cells occupied by Eddie Meehan, alias D. W. West, a convicted 
murderer; Frank Howard, alias Albert Johnson, accused of assault with intent 
to kill; and Albert Leach, charged with carrying concealed weapons. After 
releasing these prisoners and giving them revolvers, the four bandits locked the 
deputies in a cell. 

Before the desperate bayd could make good their escape they were surprised 
by the sheriff, who from a bedroom upstairs had heard the noise of the shooting 
and had rushed down to the guard room. He also faced a revolver in the hands 
of one of the gang and was saved from being shot only by the interposition of 
Meehan, who threatened to kill any one who should harm him. So the “bad 
men’”’ escorted the sheriff to the jail “dungeon” and locked him in. 

Not until other members of the sheriff’s force reported for work later in 
the morning was the daring jail delivery discovered. 











~The Man Who Wouldni 
Stay Down 
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$15 a Week P100* 


He was putting in long hours at monotonous unskilled work. His small pay 
scarcely lasted from one week to the next. Pleasures were few and far between and 
he couldn’t save a cent. 


He was down—but he wouldn’t stay there! He saw other men promoted, and he made up 
his mind that what they could do he could do. Then he found the reason they were promoted 
was because they had special training—an expert knowledge of some one line. So he made up 
his mind that he would get that kind of training. 

He marked and mailed to Scranton a coupon like the one below. That was his first step upward. 
It brought him just the information he was looking for. He found he could get the training he needed 
right at home in the hours after supper. From that time on he spent part of his spare time studying. 


= a" ——— 





The first reward was not long incoming—an in- (cere en ee i ee ee 
crease in salary. ‘Then came another. ‘Then he was | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
amade Foreman. Now he is Superintendent with BOX 3021 -B SCRANTON, PA. 

an income that means independence and all the 
comforts and pleasures that make life worth living. 


It just shows what a man with ambition can do, 
And this man is only one out of hundreds of thous 
sands who have climbed the same steps to success 
with the help of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 


What about you? 


Are you satisfied merely to hang on where you 
are or would you, too, like to have a real job and 
real money? It’s entirely up to you. You don’t have 
to stay down. You can climb tothe position you 
want in the work you like best. Yes, you can! The 
I. C. S. is ready and anxious to come to you, 
wherever you are, with the very help you need. 

Surely when you have an opportunity that meang so 
much, you can’t afford to let another priceless hour pass 
without at least finding out about it. And the way to 
do that is easy—without cost, without obligating your- 
self in any way, mark and mail this coupon, 


| Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 

tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 

| ELECTRICAL ENGINEFR SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 

| _j Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 

|) felegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 

elephone Work Sign Painter 

| MEOHANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 

| Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Tcolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

| =) Private Secretary 

LJ BOOKKEEPER 

baal Stenographer and Typist 

| )Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 

] Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

| [)GOOD ENGLISH 
Contractor and Builder Teacher 
Architcctural Draftsman Common School Subjects 

] OGonc-cte Builder CIVIL SERVICE 
Structural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 

] PLUMBING AND HEATING J AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Sheet Metal Worker Anto Repairing 

Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spanish 

j CHEMIST AGRICULTURE Freneb 

| Mathematics C) Poultry Raising 8!) Italian 





Name 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No,___ 





City__ _ State_ ——— 
Canadians may send this coupon to 7-268 


Internationals Correspon“ence Schools, Muntreal, Canada 








How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. 


Addison Sims of Seattle. 

“If I remember correctly—and 

do remember correctly—Mr. 
Burroughs, the lumberman, intro- 
duced me to you at the luncheon 
of the Seattle Kotary Club three 
years ago in May. This is a 
pleasure indeed! I haven't laid 
eyes on you since that day. How 
s the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of the speaker— 
in the crowded corridor of the 
Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
urn and ook at him, though I 

ust say it is not my usual habit 
to “listen in” even in a_ hotel 
lobby. | 
“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the 
United States,” said my friend 
Kennedy, answering my question 
before I could get it out. “He 
will show you a lot more wonder- 
ful things than that, before the 
€vening is over.” 

And he did. 

As we went into the banquet room 
the toastmaster was introducing a 
long line of guests to Mr. Roth. I 
got in line and when it came my 
turn, Mr. Roth asked, “What are 
Need initials, Mr. Jones, and your 

usiness connection and _ telephone 
number?” Why he asked this I 
learned later, when he picked out 
from the crowd the 60 men he had 
met two hours before and called each 
by name without a mistake. What 
is more, he named each man’s busi- 
ness and telephone number, for good 
measure. 

I won't tell you all the other amaz- 
ing things this man did except to tell 
how he called back, without a min- 
ute’s hesitation, long lists of num- 
bers, bank clearings, prices, lot 
numbers, parcel post rates and any- 
thing else the guests had given him 
in rapid order. 

* . s 7 « : 

When I met Mr. Roth again— 
which you may be sure I did the 
first chance I got—he rather bowled 
me over by saying, in his quiet, mod- 
est way: 

“There is nothing miraculous 
about my remembering anything I 
want to remember, whether it be 
names, faces, figures, facts or some- 
thing I have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as 
Ido. Anyone with an average mind 
can learn quickly to do exactly the 
same things which seem so miracu- 
lous when I do them. 

“My own memory.” continued Mr. 
Roth, was originally very faulty. 
Yes it was—a really poor memory. 
On meeting a man I would lose his 
name in thirty seconds. while now 
there are probably 10,000 men and 
women in the United States, many 
of whom I have met but once, whose 
names I can tell instantly on meet- 
ing them.” 
Roth," is all 


right for oe r. 


I interrupted, “you have 


given years to it. But how about 
me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can 
teach you the secret of a good mem- 
ory in one evening. This is not a 
guess, because I have done it with 
thousands of pupils. In the first of 
seven simple lessons which I have 
prepared for home study, I show you 
the basic principle of my whole sys- 
tem and you will find it—not hard 
work as you might fear—but just 
like playing a fascinating game. I 
will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His 
Course did; I got it the very next 
day from his publishers, the Inde- 
pendent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I 
suppose I was the most surprised 
man in forty-eight states to find 
that I had learned—in about one 
hour—how to remember a list of 
one hundred words so that I could 
call them off forward and back with- 
out a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so 
did the other six. 

Read this letter from Terence J. 
MeManus, of the firm of Olcott, 
Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, Attor- 
neys and Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most 
famous trial lawyers in New York: 

“May I take occasion to state 
that I regard your service in 
giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction. The 
wonderful simplicity of the 
method, and the ease with which 
its principles may be acquired, 
especially appeal to me. I may 
add that I already had occasion 
to test the effectiveness of the 
first two lessons in the prepara- 
tion for trial of an important 
action in which I am about to 
engage.” 

Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too 
strong. The Roth Course is price- 
less! I can absolutely count on my 
memory now. I can call the name 
of most any man I have met before 
—and I am getting better all the 
time. I can remember any figures 
I wish to remember. Telephone num- 
bers come to mind instantly, once I 
have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. Street addresses are just as 
easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you 
know what that is) has vanished. I 
used to be “scared stiff’ on my feet 
—because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t 
remember what I wanted to say. 
vow I am sure of myself, and con- 
fident and “easy as an old shoe” 
when T get on my feet at the club, 
or at a banquet, or in a business 
meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhans the most enjoyable part 
of it all is that I have become a 
good conversationalist—and I used 
to be as silent as a sphinx when I 
got into a crowd of people who knew 
things. 

Now T can call up like a flash of 
lightning most any fact I want right 
at the instant I need it most. I used 
to think a “hair trigger’ memory 
belonged only _to the prodigy and 
genius. Now I see that every man 
of us has that kind of a memory if 
od cay knows how to make it work 


I tell you it is a wonderful 
after groping around in the da 
so many years to be able to fF 
the big search-light on yom 
and see instantly everythir,. 
want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do w 
in your office. 

Since we took it up you neve: @ 
anyone in our office say “I gues 
“I think it was about so muc'§ 
“I forget that right now” or “I 
remember” or “I must look uj 
name.” Now they are right 
with the answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “ 
graph” Smith? Real name 
Smith, Division Manager of the 
tigraph Sales Company, Ltd. 
Montreal. Here is just a bit fr 
letter of his that I saw last wee 

“Here is the whole thing in 

nutshell: Mr. Roth has a m 

remarkable Memory Course. 

is simple, and easy as fallij 

off a log. Yet with one hou 

day of practice anyone—I do 
care who he is—cun improve 

Memory 100% in a week a 

1.000% in six months.” 

My advice to you is don’t wait 
other minute. Send to Indepen 
Corporation for Mr. Roth's ama 
course and see what a _ wond¢ 
memory you have got. Your @ 
dends in increased earning pd 
will be enormous. , 

VICTOR JONE 
Send No Money 

So confident is the Independ 
Corporation, the publishers of 
Roth Memory Course, that once 
have an opportunity to see in 
own home how easy it is to do 
yes, triple your memory power 
few short hours, that they are 
ing to send the course on free 
amination. 

Don't send any money. Me 
mail the coupon or write a letter 
the complete course will be sent, 
charges prepaid, at once. If you 
not entirely satisfied send it back 
time within five days after you 
ceive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are 
pleased as are the thousands of ot 
men and women who have used 
course send only $5 in full payme 
You take no risk and you have eve 
thing to gain, so mail the coup 
now before this remarkable 
withdrawn, 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
— a 


Independent Corporati 


Publishers of The Independent, Sa 
jactory War Journal in America. 


Please send me the Roth Memc 
Course of seven lessons. I will eith 
remail the course to you within fi 
days after its receipt or send you § 


offer 








